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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



Fbw im^eruksngs cao be much more difficult thaa 
to write any thing in the way of mtroduction to the 
faUowing worii. It requiies no introducdoD. It 
is a matter of hittorj. It has been read and ad- 
mired- by (me generation, is already in the hands of 
a second, and will soaa pass down to a third. It is 
^is last circutnatance, indeed, whti^ may perhaps 
apotf^iae for an attempt, which mnst otherwise be 
eqtoaed to the charge of rashness. The young 
have a right to- ask what were Uie eireumstanoes of 
the &st puUicataon of such an in^ortant Wume, 
what the im^wssion which it left on the minds cif 
men, what its connecticm with the general int«t«stt 
of religion, what its place in the moral history of out 
time. To such inquiries, we shall endeavour, in 
the present Essay, to fumi^ a reply. We pre- 
sume not to do more than to assist the reader who 
sbaU, for the fir^ tme,. take np the work, in form- 
ing some judgment upon its menls. Our main obr 
ject will be to iUnatrate diat ^eat revival of the'in- 
fiuenca of real Christianity amongst us, which it was 
the, Aatboi's design, to prtHnote, and. which his work 



wu, in fact, tme verj connderable means of deepen- 
ing and extending. Tbat emineDt and revered 
person, now retired (ram public life, will, we trust,, 
forgive us, if, in the discharge o£ a duty to the para- 
mount interests of religion generally, we are led to 
ipesk with entire Ireedom of his book, and in a way 
which, however we may be upon our guard, will of 
necessity betray us into details, which our respect 
for his delicacy of feeling would otherwise compel 
us to restrain. A retired statesman, after a. long 
life spent in the eye of his country — his name con- 
nected with shnost every great question which has 
agitated the church or state — can scarcely be per- 
mitted to claim the privileges of private writers : his 
work belongs, with his other labours, to the Nation 
to which he has dedicated it, and becomes a portion 
of the annals of the times. 

We shall, first, make such remarks as mi^ give 
the reader what we conaid^ a just cmiception o£ the 
merits of the work itself. This wiU lead us to de- , 
scribe the reception which it met with on its first 
publication. Its connection with the revival of pure 
Christianity in our country, will follow. We shall 
then ofier a few observations on the subsequent pro- 
gress of that revival. And, in the last place, sug- 
gest some thoughts on the manner in which it may 
be still farther promoted. 

I. We shall give the reader a just conception of 
the merits of the work itself. 

• Tlte Practical View of tlu prevaiKng retiffiota. 
tyriem of profeued Chrittuais, m the higher and 
middU elattea in thii cfwnfty, amtratUd tm(A rtai 



Chrirtiomfy,' wu fint published in the spring of the 
year 1797. The design of the Author wu to rouse 
^le nslion) wad espedally the higher orders, to a 
just view of the sal^ect of real Chriatianity. It is 
a manly, and yet condliatoiy exposure of the ialse 
ptindples and defective practice of professed Chris- 
tians, accompanied by a powerful exhibition of what 
true religion is, as it is delineated in the Bible, and 
diqilayed in the spirit and temper of sincere Chris- 
tians. It is a contrast between Christianity lowered, 
inist^rehended, obscured, falsified, by the prevailing 
doctrine and morals of the day, and Chrisuanity as 
it came from Heaven, as it remains in all its fresh- 
ness in the Sacred Rectnrds, as it is loved and obeyed 
by those in every i^e, who, like the primitive Chris- 
tians, or onr Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
come out ttom the worid, and live unto God by the 
bith of a crucified Saviour. It is a book of first 
principles, 'displaying the Christian religion as it 
ought to exist in the case of every Christian, and 
then contrasting this with the low and defecdve 
standard of the rdi^on prevailing around us. 

Few subjects could be more happily chosen : be- 
cause, without entering into controversy, or awaken- 
ing the hostility of any dass of readers, it argues on 
the admitted prindples [common to Christians gene- 
rally, and espedally to members of our Nation^ 
Church; and shows, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the wide interval which had been interposed between 
our prindples and our practice — our doctrine and 
our belief — onr Bibles and ourselves. 

The plan was, in a great measure, new. By the 
writings, indeed, of Jones of.Ns^and, and Horsley, 



n (ormii^h imoad bad hem made on nuioiu pier 
vailiug heieaies and errors. Lytteltm, W^, sud 
Paiey, had adnirably illugt r a t ed the Evujjuices of 
Christianity. Watson, by his able Apologies, had 
fallowed in the sane caurse. The suae pactical 
writings of Law, Daddndge, PorteouSi and Honu^ 
hod made a cnoaidetable impreauoo. iSomething 
Etill more pointed and poweiful had been e&cted by 
the vivid expostulations of the poetry of Cowp«^ 
But no writer had appeared, especlaUy awoBgat lay- 
mest to address the nation generally on the plain 
fuodamental and vital truths of our iehgio% and to 
cooiront Uiese truths boldly^ and yet a^Ewtigoately, 
with the bshionable notions which passed for Chris* 
tiaoity. No writer hiui app«aied with m it d oest apd 
authority, with a rips uad«ist«Dding of bis subj^ol^ 
and a faculty of touching the tenderest spni^ of tb« 
heart, to resall men to the real nature of ChriAtiaoity 
itself. 

The style and ^irit in vhinb the work wb« exa- 
cuted, were ahnoat sa' ^ew a» the subject. Nothing 
can easily surpass the wiosing, afiedjomUe, skil&l 
manner ^ the address. Too many religious works 
have to overcome obst^dos on the score of obscurtv 
technical langusge, a stylp inel^^ant. and h«avy, a 
phraseology uncouth in the ears of the edvioat^ and 
refined. Others are opea to the cbaige of aa 
excessive u^ie of ceitaio leli^ous temut read^red 
trivial and evea repuUive by repetition. Such thw- 
logical treatises, of whatever merit in other resfecto, 
have to work their way |ip to the notioe of the w^ 
educated and fastidious, through the ipists of preju- 
dice. Half a ceatuiy may pasfi befon they apr« 
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fcooftm. ^t the volume be&re ua, vith a la^^ 
mettaure of all the polity of atyls «^ which our 
laogu^^e is suaceptibla, unit«s a force of argument, 
and a ifignity deiivad from tiutb* wfaidi few treatiees 
have equ^ed. The book opetu its own way, as 
an effort of puzo compoailioa, aa well at an efibaion 
of natural doquooce. It denunds and obtoini, be> 
cause it deswvee, aa inatant hearing. 

The attractive charactsT of the wodc is univer- 
sdy allowed. Love is stm^ed on every page. It 
is not a dry diq)utatKHi, a syatenattc treatiie, a po- 
lemical lUsausion. It is a nusteriy, benevolent, 
tmdet apped to the heart and consoenee, on the 
nwet important of all subjects. It has the charm ^ 
a &ee» untmtteo address — the sanie riebnese, and 
ease, sod flow, and d^eajoy towards the ieelings o£ 
Mfaers, which mack sudh addresses ; and yet all the 
solidity and deaniesa pcouliar to a well-studied, ela- 
borate dissertatioB. It seeios to be the spontaneons 
|iodihce of a mind thoroughly stored with its materials, 
aeDHatrased to ^le^ bofote a refined and yet popular 
aiidifince> and equdile, from long ezperieiice of ex- 
pressiiig, w^ ease and propriety, what it has pre- 
Timwly meditated. In short, the book must have 
Iwen dictated, not writtm. It is nothing more nor 
len than a series of speeches in pariiament, in which, 
£[(Hi brief aanotations snd hints of topics, the states- 
man urges upoQ the legislature bis well-weighed and 
isip«ta»t cause.* 

Accordingly, there is nothing more remurkable in 
the style and manner of the work, than the skill in de- 

* It Iras in tbis way, in fact, that the book was cbieflf com- 
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bate, the parliamentBry tact, if we ma^soc^eak, wbicft 
ia apparent throu^ont. You discern in it every 
where the marked effeets of the Author's public lifei 
Ydu cannot read three pages wtthoat feeding that the 
writer ifi in the midst ef jam very thoughts and feel- 
ings : all is husiness, — all ia a vivid delineation of ac- 
tual life, — all is directly aimed at the heut. It is a 
persuasive address to his fellow-statesmen and coun- 
trymen, m which he kindles with his great topics, 
gaina upon your judgment and heart as he proceeds, 
and leaves yoa at laat under the impressions produced 
by a rincere and a^cting orator, rather than of a . 
writer or a controversialist. You see in it the hand 
of a master, used to state the objections of an oppo- 
nent, not only fairly, but in the very words that such 
an opponent would employ; you see the skill of a 
legisIatoE, compelled to be on the watch, aware that 
any the least ^p would be exposed, and tiakied to a 
popular, eommandkig, and yet measured way of stat- 
ing things. No adversary ia outraged ; no perBonal 
feelings are wounded ; no leal difficulties extenuated 
or denied : but all is open, and manly, and conciliatory. 
Almost every imaginable concession ie made on each 
topic. The objections are stated at such length, and 
with so much justice, that you tremble as you are 
reading them, lest a satisfaetoTy answer should not 
be given ; and yet, after repealed adrnjesions, limita- 
tions, cautions, aptdogies, every one of them most ap- 
parently kind and sincere, the blow is at last strudc 
so hard, and with so much truth of akn, as to fall with 
irresistible force. We are not aware that we ever 
read any book in which every thing was sO fairly, and, 
at the same time, so fully stated. No reader has ta 



eomplun oF an; materisl miBrepresmtation. Hie 
vhde hMt of the Author's poblic life Beenu to have 
been bronght to bear in this benevt^ent and faithful 
^eal to Ms cotmtiy. Seldom, indeed, has such a 
talent for debate, and su^ aa accniate knowledge of 
the human hearty been onited with such a delicate 
and fiiendly attention to the feelings of others, and 
such a force of persuasion and authority of truth. 

"Here is, further, a wannth in the style of the 
work, which adds to its attractions. It bears all the 
marks of having been composed after years of de- 
liberate preparation, indeed, as to the main topics, and 
a thorough faeuhy of discussion, acquired in the best 
sdiool of eloquence, in just that sort of pressure and 
harry from the demands <^ public duties, which lend 
it a naturalness, and warmth, and generous ui^ency, 
which are best ad^ited to gain its end. It is a book 
which was poured out, if we may so speak, between 
two sessions of parliament.* It is the lively and ur- 
gent expoi£ of his views of Christianity, made by a 
statesman on a sudden impulse, to the vast influen- 
tial body of le^slators and men of the world amongst 
whom he was acting his part, and whom he had nei- 
ther the opportunity nor the leisure of acquainting, 
by any o^er means, vrith the true character of those 
reli^ous principles by which he wished to govern all 
his ovm conduct, and to which he would reduce the 
wandering and unsettled notions of those with whom 
he haUtually convened. 

Accordingly, the reasonings of the bo<Jc are pre- 

• Here again we iMte, at we believe, lerj newly tbe exact 
mattnofbcb 
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ci^^ly aia/^l^to the per»(iti3 whom.th« A<i^tiai wished - 
to persiu^ They ^e oot ab^tncd st)]ql{i3tic,.iDl:iL- 
catfi ; 1^ut plain, tangible, popular. Tbey ate not of 
that highest clas» of inteltectual discusstooa, which 
moot the vBFy £rst oidgi of mindf* bm ari^ lost to aU ' 
others— tha woild wanted cot &uch ttrgvmeats,-i— but 
they are reasqiungs of that gentle, intelligible class, 
which auit tbs fat larger immher of p^song both in 
tho senUe and in the cg^imunity gcnoiaUy ; ireaeon- 
ings, which) without ilisappoiuting the moat esatted 
intellect, meet and convince the candid, the pfacticsj^ 
the thoughtful, the well-disposed ; in shott, the whole 
maas of considerate, apd impressible, and ami^le 
readers in the higher apd middle orders of sodety. 

And yet the courage ^parent i^ thi« work ia (ax 
from being inconsiderable. The manner is mild, 
indeed; hut the uRdertakuig is bold apd h^ardoq^. 
The Author, in attempting it, risked every thing deat 
to a public qan, and a pohtician as auch^considerq- 
tioD, weight, ^mbitio% reputation. He exposed him- 
self to all the misapprehension and hostility which 
Attach to 30 noble an avowal of the humiliating dgcs 
tiines of vital Ch^sti^ity in e, corrupt age^ But he 
writes as one who did this deliberately and sdvifedjy. 
He shrinks not irom any consequences wluch may fo^t 
Iqw, The upt^ected fo^tpde and courage which 
real religion inspires, a c^psidetation gf its itj&iite 
moment w the natibu aud to each individual* a $tia 
persuasion of the truth of the a^em^pta vhieh Itf! 
made, and w unsht^ken r^i^ce on the ble^iug of 
God to accompany his vindication of it, all mani- 
festly unite to sustain his mind, and carry him with 
calmness and dignity through the efibrL 



We do not dwell for a motnent ou the vnly ditrga 
ever alleged against the execution of the woik* tliat 
the style is soinetimM difiuse aqd languid, and even 
tediooa. Certainly it is not in the highest order of 
that clofiei energetic, forcible reasoning, which marked 
the first apologies for Christianity, and the writings 
of some of the Reformers. No work can embracfli 
in an equal degree, opposite excelWcies. But th« 
deductions, on this account, aie so small, while mo«t 
of the various beauties compatible with the suavity 
and benevolence of an a&ctiooate heart, are so copi- 
oualy displayed, that the result may be safely left to 
every candid reader. The work, after all, was pet- 
haps better adtipted, in its piesept state, to tha age 
in which it was written, than if its &ults had leaped 
on the side of roughness, and severity, and striptei 
reasoning. A« the widtings of Cyprian, AuguBtiiie, 
WickUfie, Luthei, were adapted for the ages for 
which they l^MU^ed, so was this volume well fitted 
for a readily eduMted, polished period, for a free 
Protestant country, for a people ^dfsittitig generally 
tiJL the truths contended for, though they had declined 
from the right love apd practice of them ; for a nation 
where equal laws, and the spirit of toleration, ad- 
mitted all tbe full effeqts of persuasion to be produced 
DD public opinion. 

But to pass £:oin the style of the work to the 
subject matter of it, it is of wore importance, in esti- 
Bi$tipg its merits, to obaer'o that it is a WHOI.E — • 
a conijete and adequate exposition of Chiistianity. 
Kot thj^ it is ^ body of divinity, or a digest of con- 
troversies; but it fairly represents the entire scheme 
of Cli^istiiuiity, in it» main, doctrine;, precepts, spirit^ 



feodency, and cbarRcter. The Author has a fine 
con wpUon of the real scope of the Christian rdigion, 
and he gives a &11 and accurate ddineation of it. 
He stands upon the pUin old scriptural basis of broad 
and acknowledged truth. There are no niceties, no 
novel or doubtful tenets, no deductions to be made 
from its general excellence, on account of tbe omis- 
sion of material truths, or the vindication of subordi- 
nate errors. Many books cm the subject of reli^on 
are good on a few points, but confessedly defective 
or erroneous on others. But this ii not the case 
here. The Author goes through the whole compass 
of his extensive theme. He assigns to every thing 
its place. There is no excess, no overstatements, 
no enthusiasm, on the one hand; no concealment, 
no compromise of truth, on the other. The mun 
scope of tbe book is kept steadily in view. 7^e 
evangelical and practical topics are closely interwoven. 
The strong foundations of the Gospel are laid in 
the person, deity, and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
and the powerful agency of his Spirit; and the fur 
and ample superstructure is reared in the holy tem- 
pers, and active, useful lives, which ChrisUans are 
encouraged, and exhorted, and commanded to lead. 

Then every part of the work is carefully, and, as 
tbe old writers express it, painfiilly wrought out. 
The ease and grace of the style are not assumed as 
a doak for inconsideration. All is the result of evi- 
dent reflection. Even topics occasionally touched 
on, are abridgments of whatever can be best said on 
the several questions. The allusion to tbe origin of 
evil, for exam^de, and tbe bints on self-examinatim, 
are as complete, in their way, as the discussion on 



the use of the psssioDB in region, and the ezerdse of 
love towards an unseen object; which last stands, ai 
we think, ahnost unrivalled in En^sh theology, and 
woold alone entitle our senator to no mean, place 
amongst the writers of his country. The excellence of 
the incidental matter maybe also seen in the Author's 
brie^ but pcnnted addresses, to various classes of 
readears — the scholar, the historian, the statesman, 
the philosopher, the moralist, the writer on evidences, 
the metaphyririan, is severally considered ; and the 
topics suitable to each are touched in an appropriate 
manner. Even the critical observations on authors, 
though evidently made in passing, are often just and 
striking. 

The originality of die work is another of its re- 
commendations. It is, like Lord Bacon's writings, 
" full of the seeds of things." The Author does 
not follow, but lead his age. AH teems with life. 
Yon see an independent, unfettered mind is at work ; 
a mind richly stored with knowledge, taking its own 
view of every subject, and illustrating it with new, 
and valuable, and sometimes Unlooked-for matter. 
The Author is one who thinks for himself. He 
stamps his own features on his great subject. 

Lastly, the sincerity and devodonal spirit which 
pervade the volume, increase its general eflfect. 
Every concession, every appeal to the heart, every 
remonstrance, bespeaks the Author sincere. Whilst 
the devotional spirit which breaks through perpe- 
tually, leads the reader to estimate the true end of 
religion, as he listens to its precepts, and to imbibe, 
not the temper of a partizan, but that genuine nn- _ 
a&cted piety of heart before God, which becomes aii 



vcconotfiltle and dnfiil crefttoro. lodeeilt nothii^ 
but this sincerity of. devotion oould ^>ai»atly have 
roused a man of such evidftot Buceptibility and 
tenderness of oatuiitl chaiact«r, to write with the 
firmnesB, the Ibice of remongtiaoee^ ths fidelity to 
truth, which glow in his book.* The Author has 
most inaiufeNtly possessed hirosdf of his subject, aod 
his subject has possessed itself of him ; and the nmilt 
is, that one of the most beDcvoJeot and afl^otionatie 
of honiaD beings is intoepid and iiresistible, ai he 
ought to he, on so in^iring a theme. This is, sAer 
all, the last finish to this reoArkahle volume. We 
may have been mistaken in our estinutts of its liter- 
ary merit. We may have been biassed by long 
habits of adoiiiatioQ, in judging of many of the vari- 
ous excellencies which we ascribe to it. But no one 
cap, for a moment, doubt the honesty and integrity 
of the Author. It is the production of a moat Bum 
cere, as well as enlightened Christisn* You have 
his whole bean without disguise. He impesses on 
you only what he is most inlimatdy persuaded ^ 
himself. This carries you away, where nothing else 
would do it. You might yield a mtHnentoiy ap- 
plause to his talents > you might admit the extoit of 
his knowledge ; you oiiglit be sileneed by Us v^~ 
meots; you might admire his eloqueooe; you might 
love bis amiableuess and benevolence : hut, at lasti 



■ It ie, to our mind, a striking proof of sinceiity, that the two 
bilings to wbich, fioai, his stalion and nataral ctut of cbancter, 
sucli a writer migbt have been expected to be mau iadulgeat, 
be treats, in fact, with the most unsparing severity, — the love of 
applause, and a redaoce on aoiiaUe Mmpeni ai a ulntitue tut 
leligioD, 
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it 19 his sisCEm-KS, bjujced 1^ ftt tbeMi otber qndit 
ties, which gftine yoiu wttfe eoafidorat, «ii4 ftnnaM 
jouT permuMat aad fiz^d atfi^tiAB add' >«g«d. 

II. We DOW proceed to des^i^ tiu) rsevption 
wfaicb tlw work met wHh oa ite. ^t pubUentlvn. 

Xb« BUQCQse vhicfa it; oht«iQ«d, migbt, iodted, bi 
supposed to be too well kaown to requico nmcb ^ 
semtioD. But, afifir « Uftt ^ thiity yean, aetBW 
details may B«t be B^iperiLums. N^vei, pet)i^», 
did any volume by a layman, w 9 religi^u* aubjec^ 
pmdacc a deeper or more sudden efbeU It csaie upon 
the wbple wiwld of statesiseii, and literati* and diTJaes» 
quite by sui^piwe* Tbe Author had been Ipng Jcnowa 
u a pablic inaa< His beneroleot, ebsnctei had eo^ 
deaied lum to tbe eoUR^. His perpetual tctifiiif 
in puUaoieDt, and die just wei^t atta<^ed to bia 
dutactet and talents, had plawd bim full in the view 
of the Dstion. lie bad been Iwg known to be de^ 
voot and cons^ntioas iq private lift ; but to what 
exjtent his religious primc^les went,, few auoagst the 
public men with whom be daily acted, cared to iofiina 
themselves. It was a thing quite iwpiecedented foir 
a leading pariisoentaiy speaker to publish any con* 
udenble woik'T.-^mucb lees a work on ireligion> The 
momwit it apptaraij, tberef^ie, eveiy one stood as- 
tonished. The imk in li£ei and generosity of the 
Author, naturally led him to place an saiiy wpy in 
the banda (^ his v^ extensive iwolie of acquaiat«ncc 
and ^awds. It was thus, at the samd moment, read 
by all the leading perspns of the nalioD. An electric 
thoqk could net be felt more yivid^ wd iostantaner 
owiy. E'efy oae telked of It, ev«ry osie was at* 



xviii 

tncted by its eloquence, erery one admitted the 
benerolence, and talents, and sincerity of the writer. 
It wsB sduiowiedged that, whether good or bad on 
a fev peculiar topics, such an unportant work bad 
not appeared for a century. The great elevation 
of its vievre and prindplra, stamped upon it a noble 
■iogularity, vhidi did not fiul to strike the experi- 
jenced observer. It was tbe Author's first publica- 
tion. It derived, ttmefore, an additional cinum from 
the curiosity of his countrymen, as well as from its 
own intrinsic excellencies. 

Opposition, indeed, arose agunst it, as the first 
admiration a little subsided. This was to be ex- 
pected. No valuable end could have been accom- 
plished in a great and free country like this, if oppo- 
sitioQ had not called the work into &rther notice, 
and interested men most deeply in the subjects dis- 
cussed in it. If it had been an unresisted remon- 
strance, it would soon have been a forgotten one. 
An edition or two would have hurried it down to the 
gulph of oblivion. But opposition put it precisely 
in the position most of all to be desired for such a 
work. It made it more and more the subject of con- 
versation, of argument, of direct and lively interest. 
It gave it additional circulation and currency. Men 
were surprised at what Christianity was described to 
be : they were offended at the picture given of spi- 
iteual religion : they were dismayed at the represen- 
tation of the distance to which modem Christianity 
had receded irom its andent limits : they knew not 
what to say of such'^an open and bold confession of 
these peculiarities of the Christian fiuth, which they 
had been accustomed to hear classed with sectaiiaa- 



ism and foQy. Nothing could be alleged agnnat 
the writer. He was not an eodesiaetic. He wai 
not a weak oc harsh d<^Qiatist. He was not igno- 
lant. He could not be chuged whh wuit of be- 
nevolence and talent. He was confessedly one c^ 
the most able legislators c^ the day. He had not 
only berai long in parliament, but had been mixed 
np with ereiy great pubhc question. He was the 
private friend of one of the greatest and most ski&l 
prime ministers, according to general opinion — cer- 
tainly one of the most popular — ^whidi this country 
ever saw ; and had long been a leading supporter of 
his measures in parliament.* He represented the 
most important county of England. He was not 
tmly not in office, but known to be independent, and 
above suspiinon, in his political conduct. He had 
also been actively engaged as the distinguished leader 
in the great question of the abohtion of the Slave 
Trade. His private morab, his liberahty, his be- 
nevolence of character, his social talents, the com- 
bination of attractive qualities, which added a chann 
to bis conversation, and gained almost every one 
whom he approached — oil conspired to give the work 
a reception the most intensely eager and intetestiiig 
-—and all conspired to stimulate the oppontion which 
iras made to many of his statements. The book 
was too true, too carefully guarded in all its parts, 
too mild and affectionate, too scriptural, too fordble 
and alarming, to be overlooked or despised. Every 
one allowed that the Author had much to say — that 
he deserved a hearing — that he was sincere — that in 
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mgaj thia^ he was rig^t — that he ought, in Axt^ 
t0 he tead; and would} wd must> be attepded to. : 

The ooneftquetice was, that few v«lipi«s on Euolt 
& subject} perhaps ii(d one, erer had a more wida 
■nd rapid ciiculatlpti. Three or four Lmge editiaoa 
were exhausted in the first &w mouths. Edition 
upon edition followed duriog th« Buccaeding yean. 
And so ponuaAmt has been the demand, that it ha« 
now urived at the fifteenth uupresskm. Traoslsf 
tions have further beoa made . into most of the 
Earopean languages;* and the reprints in America 
have amounted, as we are informed* to twttity-fiv« 
editions. 

The curiosity of the public^ particular^ of statesT 
men, and the higher wders of the clai;gy, wsaquiak* 
ened by the attacks of those who were known to &- 
TOUT Sodniaa and- Jaoobin princ^ee. Tlie loyalty 
of the writer, and the station whioh he filled iq 
parliament, pointed him out as an objeot of animad- 
version and satire. In the House of CosuDoni, 
sarcastic resuurks were made by. one or two of the 
more vigknt patfiuns of i^OBition; and various 
pamphlets were published, in whioh his prin(!i[des of 
ohedjeaqe to aiitbority, and his orthodox tenets as a 
churnJunon, were equally condamsed. lo some cases, 
the daring language of Socinian wdlera boideied os 
(^n blasphemy. To not oim of theee did ha vouoh- 
safe to r^y. Such attacks led coosideiate mea to 
read the work with ^raster aridity, and disposed then 
to the b^ef, that he who was so dettdy right in his 
pvUsanentuy conduct, and his politiwl [vinciplesi 

■ Frencb, GerniBn, See. Into tlie Spanisb, a tcamlstioa U now 
Inlnnd. 
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XXi 

might not be very wnnig in hi§ eMinrate of the re- 
U^oD wbicb he hod so deeply studied, and so ably 
defended. 

An inddioos and hbenred ntkje, afao, of t dan- 
gerooB chsnieter, in one rf the periodiod reviews,* 
tended to inorease the esgemess with whi(^ the «- 
thodoz aad candid ameng the higher ndera received 
die work. They diaeetsed that the common cause 
of Cbristianily was, in some mesinre, inv<dved in it. 
They read, with softened feefags, our senator's 
irann ^pe^ on sfit^d reli^On, when they saw 
them imited with so distinguished a regard to the 
rel^en of their country. 

It belongB to the factory of the reception of tfds 
vrfom^ to detail two notices i^ it, which contributed 
to its beiag fevoumUy received 1^ the chwrchineh 
and politicians of the thne. 

Id the firitteh Critie,f a review then widdy dr- 
edated among the clergy, taid which continued to 
lead in the first raiA of periodical pobHeationa of that 
daqs, ttU a change in its g^ieral tone, and what, in 
&ct, amounted to a departOre from its own spirit 
and priBciples, ifenated the confidence of the public^ 
SB article appeared, w4iich warmly defended the gen- 
eral tendeney and fieope of the work. We give some 



" In leeernmendiBg to the pubfic one of the most 
impressive books on the subject ef rel^on which 
has appeared wifhfci oar memory, we entirely agree 

.* TIm Moatli^.Revie.w.wlucb.fijEBliiBHKrieiofxExn.CQ'- 
nipteif our relisiOD imtf I^enture bj th« cTiligeiil: Bdmiirure of 
8«>aimn piiiciplM; b« wlfiBb iuEUOn M W« tmv, MHm MM 
ftt better Imait. 
f ToL x-'tot tfie year 179S. 
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Ixu 

with the Anthor os the neceuity that exists for 
swakroing many nominal believers to a recollectioii 
of the most important doctrines of Christiaiiity, and 
an active uid heartfelt senae of reli^Mi." 

** We feel veiy strongly that an extr»-K>ffidal ex- 
hortation, assisted by the credit of bis station, the 
jast and general confidence in the worth and sincer- 
ity of his character, the deamesa of his intellect, and 
the force of his eloquence will produce a more exten- 
sive, and <Hi many minds a more powerful efiect, than 
any instruotious from the pulpit, or from the pen of 
a divine." 

" Towards this great work, the present publica- 
tion ia peth^ intended as a providential instrument ; 
and we should be defident in the truest kind of pa- 
triotian, if we neglected to afibid it all the aid which 
our recommendation can bestow." 

" Of his book, the far greater part is sound and 
genuine Christianity; and would as such be received, 
were not his readers more anxious to invent excuses 
for their own indifference, than to derive the proper 
advantage from a work of real piety." 

" Every credit is due to the author for his frank 
and open confession of his faith in a corrupt age. 
His language is correct, elevated, and energetic ; his 
motives evidentiy pure, his sentiments of religion 
for the moat part just, and his knowledge of his 
subject, masterly." 

These, it will be admitted, are high commenda- 
tions ; but they yield in warmth to the axpiessions 
which occur in the prefatory pages of the volume, 
containing a half-yearly summary of hterature. Un- 
der the head of Theology, it is there stated :— 



<' We have do heaitatioD in giving the first place 
to Mr, Wilbeiftffce. True it is, that he does, in a 
flew pages, betray an adherence to a sect whose re- 
hgion is usually over-tinctured by enthuriaani. Yet 
the teoets of that sect, as distinguished fiom the 
tme Church of England, are no where piominent in 
the work; while those of genuine Christianity glow 
in every page. Eloquent, animated, frequently su- 
blime, how can it be read without aglow of piety 
and delight by any thinking Christian ? It is a book 
to make an era in the history of rdl^<Hi ; and we 
should blush to dwell On petty objections." 

The subject of enthusiasm alluded to in the last 
extract, and in some other passages of the review 
not DOW produced, shall be noticed presently. In 
the mean time, it is impossible not to feet, that such 
an eulogium, at its first appearance, &om such a quar- 
ter must have powerfoUy aided its circulation amongst 
the clergy. 

To statesmen and hterary men, the volume was 
not less stroD^y recommended in the " Pursuits of 
Literature," a work whose author was never pub- 
licly acknowledged, but whidi has long been attri- 
buted, and it is supposed justly, to the pen <^ Mr. 
Matthias. It was a Bteraiy and political satire, in 
Rngliah vers^ published in parts, from the spring of 
1794, to about the middle of 1797. Copious notes 
were appended; to which additions were made at 
emdt re-pubhcation, till as Ute as the year 1 803, per- 
haipa later. The work is in general distinguished 
£» sound prindple, patriotism, talent ; and especially 
fi>r acute, and somewhat severe remarks, on all sorts 
of persons, and all sorts of writings, and almost all 



wma of things. The atjUt of tbe iwt«8 ii clear, 
ibfdble, and doqumt. The lewttrng, tfaictly sown 
thiongbont, is ric^ and |nii«. The work had a most 
ti^d drctdation. The Mlawing i» the notiee taken 
of Mr.WilbaiMW:*— 

** To me, all heedless of proud fashion's sneer, 
Maurice is leam'd, and Wilberforce ''' sincere, 
(Though on Hs page some pause in sacred doubt,) 
As Gisbome serious, and as Fott devout 

« (>) See * A IVoctical View,' Su. Some reiy 
■erioua persons hare their doubts as to tbe tbsolo- 
gioal pfindplci of than work in th^Jiill extent^ and 
1 feet it is fat Am rynd aadexchuiee in its doMnn«s. 
There is also too Buidi of a lectarian language, wlneh 
cannot be sffrs«ed. But of the Intentien, nrtnc, 
leamiKg, and pstriotisin, of the ^eqooBt and wei^ 
infonoed seaatvr, I have tbe most hone«rid>le and 
decided opinion. 

" Hn wodE is vehmnent, npaanonad, wgent, 
lervid, instant j though MOBctimcs oepoiu to pn- 
lixi^, and, in a few parts, even to tediossness. Per- 
haps it is the pcoduction of an orflter, rather dun of 
a writer; I sbonld th»k it hod been dutaled. 
Thion^iout the wbefe, tfaeie is a maiil^ foititu^ of 
thougbt, fim and -louhrinking. But for my e«m 
part, far ^rvieus leasous, I Aslike tbe term, ' BecU 
Christiani^,' as'eEEelanreljr ap^sd to asyMt of {80- 
pesitions drawn frou the geepd. 

■ We quote fiom tbe fburtMnth edition, 1806, p. 4^ It 
denflrmB the ttateinent we have made coAceming die wide diF- 
fasion of Mi. WiJbeif one's boiA, that tfae aale of tbe '■ Pnnoiw 
of LitfTfttHre" — tbe roost able and populal BBtitical and literarf 
pabliMtion of the diy — acucely BuTpaued i( in raptditf and ei- 
tent of ei-"'" — 



" Fnnn external circumstances, indeed, I would 
not take thttologj irom Atbana«ius or Bossuet, mo- 
rality htaa Seneca, or politics from Lansdown ot 
Si^yea. But I will own, that, &om a scrutiny into 
the pnUic and private character of Mr. Wilberforce, 
I am vmlm ed to tiiiuk that his enemies would be 
firced into an acknowledgment, (as it is recorded in 
the wnrda of a prophet,) that they * can find no oc- 
casion against this man, except they find it aguost 
him concerning the law of his Gvd.' A reader of 
his work must be good or bad in the extreme, who 
may not reamve some advantage from such a com- 
position. I am onworthy to praise it, and I feel 
myself so." 

These quotations tend to give a just idea of the 
reception wHdi thb publication met with at the time. 
The very exertions which the au^or of " The Pur- 
suits of Literature" made to it, served to quidcen 
curiosity, and promote examination into the princi- 
ples of the writer. Without some surli deductions, 
strange as tl^y seem to us now, the commendations 
would not ^en have been in general well received. 
Unqualified i^use would have ensured the sweeping 
coudemnatiou of the large bodies whom it chiefly 
addressed. Such censures were the tax paid by so 
poweriiil an a^eal to the nation, on its first appear- 
ance. If such reflections had not been current^ the 
pi^c miad must have been in a state not to have 
needed the animadversious which occasioned them. 

It is indeed a curious drcumstance, and deserves 
notice. The very attempt to restore a decayed na- 
ttonil piety, if such an attempt be really needed. 



implies, in the state of mind and principles of the 
gteat mass of influential persons, an ignorance, an 
indi&rence, or a hostility to vital religion, whieh 
will assuredly be loused to reseat, in the fint in- 
stance, the fervid reiooostiance ; and the resentment 
will, of course, show itsdf, if it be practicable, in 
misrepresentations of the talents, learning, motives, 
spirit, sentiments, of the writer. If these are not 
easily vulnerable, then recourse will be had, as in the 
case before us, to the loose and more general charge 
of fanaticism, attachment to a sect, excessive strict- 
ness ; which all mean nothing more than a petty re- 
venge on a writer, by far too beoevolent and too able 
to be rejected or despbed. 

Let us, however, for a moment pause to weigh 
the charges preferred against our Author. In the 
V British Critic," besides the allusion to a sect 
which I have ated, the following accusations are 
advanced : — 

" It is usually censured as too severe, and on the 
few passages which seem to mark, a tendency to a 
particular species of enthusiasm, more stress is placed 
than the occasion properly demancU. Mr. Wilber- 
force may be connected with a sect — of this we are 
not anxious to inquire," &c 

" He shows, in some parts, a bias towards a sect 
wbich, by the fanatical interpretation of the doctrines 
of grace and divine influence, has thrown the greatest 
discredit upon the genuine tenets on those subjects." 

.The Reviewer iurther taxes him with " palliating 
the vulgarity of uninstnicted teachers — with speak- 
ing against public schools and universities^-with 
<^i7ying his dislike to the stage to a mistaken degree 
of striotness." 



' Snth is the ainouiit of the most plausible allega- 
tioDa of the theological and literaiy writers of the 
time ; for ve do not take into conaideration the 
coarse objections of the Infidel and Socinian school. 
And of what real weight are they? Omitting the 
order in which we have dted them, we think they 
may be reduced to three sources. They either 
■j>riDg &om misapprehensionH on the great subject of 
religion itself, or from a begging of the question in 
hand, or from a fastidiousness ^together unworthy 
of a thoughtful and sincere inquirer. 

-To begin with the first: the objection about " a 
let of propositions being drawn from the gospel, and 
named real Christianity," is mere misapprehen- 
sion. The mun scope of any practical science must 
be drawn out into certain axioms, or principles, or 
propositions ; and if the leading doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel have been obscured and eluded, 
what is to be done by a reformer, but to appeal to 
the Divine Records, and to mark the distinction 
strongly between nominal and vital religion, by such 
statements of doctrine and practice — c^ these state- 
ments " a set of propositions," or what you will — as 
nay arouse the conscience, instruct the faith, guide 
the judgment, animate the devotions, elevate the 
prindplee, purify the conduct of his countrymen; 
and recall them from the form of godliness to the 
power, from error to truth, from the shadow and 
image, to the substance and reality of Christianity ? 

The charge of over-strictness is ready to be ad- 
vanced, as soon as this first objection is silenced. 
But surely it requires no very large share of candour 
to allow, that thk is a begging of the question. 



In a irodc which brings fonraid, againat a corrupt 
age, a bold antl wdl-supported accusation of departnre 
from the origind purity <^ the Chiistian System, it 
is clearly one of the weakest imagioable replies to 
say. The statements are too ligid. The question is. 
What saith the authoritative dedaralion of Scrip- 
ture ? A book may be iar too strict for the habits 
and fashions of the day, and compared with the 
general doctrine and practice which prevail, and yet 
not at all too strict when compared with die demands 
and decisions of the gospel itself. In proportion as 
men have departed from the true standard oC pi0ty, 
and established a variety of false maxims of conduct, 
undoubtedly all appeals to primitive Christianity must 
af^ear strict. But this is not the &ult of the author 
who detects the real state of things, but of the world 
which makes the detection necessary. Then let the 
opponent consider, that Christianity is every where 
represented in the New Testament as a restrunt, an 
effort, a series of difficulties overcome, a course of 
self-denial. Let him remember, also, that the abun- 
dant reward which awaits the victor, the heavenly 
rest, the glory above and beyond this lower worid« 
which is the prize of the successful combatant, tm- 
phes the previous course of difficulty, on which the 
whole objection rests. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that, in hnirian afioin, 
men constantly act on the principle of denying pre- 
sent pleasure, and undergoing present inconvenience, 
for future counterbalanciag advantages. 

And what, after all, is the sacrifice which Chris- 
tianity demands, for which she does not assign the 
reason and supply the adequate motive F 0oea aoi 



the divioe principle of love nuke every restraint 
piacticable, nay, easy? Does not the ii)£uence of 
grace fit and prepare the heart for its taak? I> 
there not a heavenly bias communicated, a sacred 
apprehension, a new taste, a birth from above, which 
renders the path of duty possible, natural, necessary 
to the dncere Christian ? Then, where is this charge 
of ri^d and overstrained injunctions ? Where this 
allegation of impracticable strictness ? Does it not 
clearly proceed on taking for granted a question which 
must stand or £tU by the unerring sentence of the 
Word of God? 

Driven, however, from these Simsy and insecure 
retreats, our opponent entrenches himself in the 
strong &Btne8s of general prejudice — in a fastidi- 

OUBNE88 ALTOGETHER UNWORTHY OF A SINCERE 

iHQUiREit. " The book is of a sectarian east. The 
sudior belongs to a sect. The spirit of the religion 
is oveiv tinctured with enthusiasm." Feeble and 
miserable cavil on a subject of such a momentous 
character ? And are all the nameless shades of party 
and prejudice, in a great and free nation, to be con- 
gregated, in order to scare away the inquirer from 
the honest influence of truth ? What, is there any 
branch of science or art which is free from this indis- 
tmct charge of party spirit? WHien was it that 
politica were purified &ora this adnnxture? What 
was the period when polemical divinity stood clear of 
the imputation of creating divisions in the church ? 
And shall a book, Kke the one in question, the very 
characteristic of which is benevolence, be condemned 
for a sopposed tincture, shght as it is confessed to 
be, of a sectarian language or spirit ? The fact is. 



no impartial reader can harbour the insinuattoD. 
The whole style and drift of the work is, perh^s, 
as free from any just charge of party feeling, aa any 
religious treatise in our language. It is far too noble 
and generous to belong to a sect. Its leading fea- 
tures are manliness and independence of thought, 
elegance and naturalness of style, exuberant candour 
and charity of spirit ; every thing the farthest removed 
from the narrow, artificial trammels of the minor 
subdivisions of the Christian church. . 

But we are betrayed into too great length. We 
sh^ be reminded, that after giving an kccount of the 
reception of the work, we were to consider, 

III. Its connection with the revival of religion ia 
our country, 

The peculiar importance of the volume under re- 
riew cannot be justly estimated, without considering 
the circumstances of England at the time of its pubr 
lication, and its wide influence upon the progress (tf 
a general restoration of Christianity among tu. 

No wise man undervalues oj^Kctunities. The 
same treatise, however excellent, may at one period 
be of very confined service to reli^on ; and, at an- 
other, acquire, from unexpected contingracies, great 
additional weight. It was the peculiar happiness of 
our Author, to write at a moment when, in the dis- 
positions of Providence, his appeal to hia fellow- 
countrymen was to be attended with beneficial conr 
sequences, which no human foresight could have 
predicted. 

It was one of the principal means of awakening 
the minds of the leading persons in out countty to 



the b^aths of spiritual religicuij at that oitical period 
of the late var, when infidelity waa spreading too 
widely among all clauei, and was threatening the 
destructioD of the altar and the throne. 

We need not do more than recall to our reader's 
mind the state of things just previously to the year 
1T97, when this book first i^peared. The revolu- 
tionaiy principles of France, after desolating that 
fine country, had infected our own. Europe beheld, 
with dismay, the Christian faith abjured, the Chris- 
tian institution of the Sabbath abrogated. Christian 
iBorals overthrown ; and a flippant, unholy, presump- 
tuous philosophy, pretending to supply the place of 
Christian- motives and Christian practice. The 
league was secretly extendiug itself throughout 
Europe. The revolutionary governments of France^ 
tucceeding rapidly one another, had few points of 
resemblance, except in thetr opposition to Christiau- 
ity. England was especially marked out as the ob- 
ject of their hostility. Some of the political parties 
in OUT own country appeared too much to adopt the 
language, and aid, however undesignedly, the pro- 
jects, of infidelity. The ministers of religion were 
far from supplying, in an adequate, manner, the re- 
medy for the evil. Oui national church, indeed, 
upheld the majestic &ont of Christianity, and dis- 
pensed the most important benefits among our people; 
but the spirit and purity, of her ministers were far 
&om corresponding, in any adequate measure, with 
the evangehcal simplicity of her doctrines, and the 
piety of her devotional foimularies. The decline 
from the principles of the Reformation, which had 
begun under oui first Charles, and had been lamen- 



tably iDcivased by tLe fanadcisiQ of the Commoit* 
wealth, and the Utitudiniirianisni and immorality of 
the times following the restontioD of the Royal Fa> 
mily, still chilled the warmth of public den>tioD, and 
the efficiency of parochial instmctiotit. The infidel 
writers, fostered by this state of things, had been 
refuted indeed by ai^umeBt, but had not been 3u£B- 
dently repelled by the most powerful of all we^miis 
— the holy doctrines and consisteat lives of the minp 
isters of the Christian church. 

Among the mass of the people, thum^ God's 
goodliest, a most salutary inflaence of rehgioa had 
been revived and propogtied, by the honest and 
persevering labours of different bodks, ranked under 
the general name of Methodists. But not a few 
evils had mingled, as might have been expecta<^ 
with their pious etForts ; and their suokss was con- 
nected with an alarming seeessicm &]m the natioiiat 
church. The controversies, also, in which their 
leaders had been engaged, had not left a favourable 
impression; and the. few deigy who were supposed 
to listen favourably to their expostulations, were in" 
Yolved in the reproach which rested on their name. 
Thus a general neglect of contempt lor spiritual re- 
ligion was but too prevalent in the in&ueutial ranks 
in our country. 

To stem the torrent of infidelity, therefore, in 
the bi^er and middle classea of society ; to rouse 
the natinwal establishment to the holy efibrts for 
which it was so well adapted; to restore the standard 
of that pure and vital Christianity, on wbich all sub- 
jection to law, and all obedience irata motives of con- 
science, and all real morality and piety, ultimately 



depend ; to saw anew the prindj^B of loyalty, ctnt- 
tentmen^ peace, hobness, deeply aod permaoflDlly 
in tike nunds of men ; to rescue, in a word, our 
GDtmtiy fiom impendit^ ruin, and render her a 
Uessiiig to tbe notions — to these hi^ ends som^ 
thing more was detadcdly wanting. 

The writings of statennea did not meet the case. 
They exdt«d, indeed, a just honor of atheism and 
insubordiuatian ; they painted the miseries c^ revo- 
lutionary &en^ in its true ct^ura ; they vindicated 
the national creed in general, and the national 
blergy ; they enforced the importance of Christianity 
in its Bucals and its ioflnence on the good order of 
sociely : but all this was partial and ineffective. 
There was too macb of personality and acrimony in 
their strictures — too mada of worldly policy ; tliey 
understood not the fiill extent of the mtdady which 
they treated, Dor did they rightly conceive of the 
nature of that heart-felt Christianity which was alone 
capable of prodocing a cure. 

In this state of things— the storm of the Frendb 
Revolution, still ra^ng— so open renimoation of 
Christiaoity joat made in a great nation — Enrt^ 
rent asunder with a wai;, which, after a duration of 
four or five yean, seemed farther tiian over fiom a 
close — the diurcb feeble, and full of apprehensiMi 
— the nnnistCEs of rtate, and the legislature, ovei- 
wh^med with schemes of defence abroad and regu- 
lation at home — the mindt of thoughtiiii men por- 
tending calamities — nnttJd difficulties thickening 
around ; — in this state of things, who could he 
found to stand in the gap, who could rise with the 
neeessaiy talent and leputatioa to calm the disizacted 
b3 



people, who could mildly, and yet aatlioritottvely'^ 
interpose between the clamoun of party, who could 
recall men, with a hold and friendly voice, to the 
true source of their sidvationj and die adequate 
remedy for th«ir troublea ? One man at length 
appeared. Our Author was the benouied indiv^ 
dual. He undertook the task, uncenscioua to him- 
se^ of the extent of service he was rendering his 
country. He 'possessed all the various natnral 
advantages required for such an emergency ; and he 
was soon acknowledged to be the person who could 
speak with effect, at such a moment, on the subject 
of religion ; who could best make an open confession 
of its genuine doctrines before his fellow-statesnieit, 
and appeal effectually to their hearts and consciences 
as to the necessity of a return to the fiiith and piety 
of their fathers. 

Two points espedally lent weight to his cemon- 
strances. 

His loyalty and attachment to bis king esempted 
him fiiom any suspicion of leaning towards revolu- 
tionary principles, in the religious feeling which he 
laboured to extend amongst the leading people o( 
his day. No one could doubt the general souudnesi 
of bis political principles ; no one could call in ques- 
tion his truly English heart ; no one could insinuate, 
that democracy or disorder might lurk under the 
guise of his religious exhortations. The importance 
of this circumstance will be more clearly seen, if we 
bear in mind, that it was the nobility and gentiy of 
the nation, the bishops and clergy, the leaders in 
parliament, the great mass of the warm adherents to 
the Church of England and the political government 



of the eiat^ ritat requited the remonstiance. OUier 
Glaaaes unoDg us were not without their reiigioui 
wiittacB. But who was c^abla of fixing the atten- 
ti<Mi of the great,' the dignified, the elevated, tii€ 
powerfbl ? Who could gain admission for his ad- 
monitions into those cirdes wheie innovatioQ was 
dreaded as a pestilence, where usage and custom and 
compliance with established ft»rms bore undivided 
sway? Who could compel these persons to doubt 
the suffiden^ <^ their actual views <d' religion ? 
Who could make an address, upon the most offen- 
sive of all themes, iuterestii^ to theoi, the object of 
curiosity, the t<^ic of conversation, the attractive 
point of something like discussion «}d rational in> 
^ptiry ? Who could introduce the greatest of all 
changes, in an.agitated moment,, on the most suscep- 
tible of points, without awakening fatal suspicions? 
We do not wait for the answer to aU these ques- 
tions, — through God's goodnesa, the difficulty was 
met 1^ the work before us, and, in a great measure, 
lessened or removed. 

Nor was the other point to wbidi we adverted, as 
giving ve^ht to his remonstrances, of less moment. 
The buieWence, the unaffected, the deep-seated 
benerolenee which pervaded the treatise, gave it a 
passport to most candid minds ; and united with the 
various excellencies of the work itself, whit^ we have 
enumerated in' a former section, to make it almost 
inesiatible. Had the discussion been conducted in 
the spirit of controversy, had personal feelings been 
roused, had it been written, in short, in any other 
temper than that of uniform affection and good-will, 
it mighty and Tould, we think, have tailed of the 



high purpoae which it ultimiA^ attaiited. An 
angry or disputatiwis Tefonner, however Nainortljr 
gifted, would have raised bia voice in vain, in the 
midst of the political heats and apprebsiiaiooB of tba 
times. But the language of love coold not be re- 
puked ; the tender-hearted odvoeate of the wtm^ 
of Afiica, the Bympathiiing, sincere suppoftei of 
various puWo and private charities, was allowed to 
urge his peaceiiil snggestiona — his weli-known voieo 
was recognised — his motivea confessed to be pare — 
his claim to attention admitted — his advioe weighted 
— his religious appeal so£bred to aroase and stiiDU- 
late. Even when he tipeke out Most boldly, and 
advanced the most novel statements ; nay, w4en b« 
attacked with penetrating force the degenerate sskA- 
ineids and practice of his countrymen, love opened the 
way to his at^ments^ and di^iosed men to consider^ 
«t leasts the case which he endeavoured to est^Hsh. 

The consequence wss, the woik made conndnabit 
wi^ precisely in the quarters where it was moat 
wanted; and contributed, in no sniaU nwasnre, to 
the. progress of that general revival of religion whidi 
had already been begun, and which it is o«r eamett 
wish by every line in these pages to promots. 

The manner in which it m^ be cOTCoived that it 
was snhserviat to thia great end, it is not difiicak 
to point out. 

1. It went to accredit real Christianity to states 
men and legisltfors. It was an exposition of ^e 
•unknown subject, by one of their own body. It 
brou^t it dawn fnnn the r^on of conjecture and 
general prejudice, to the plain tangible question (tf a 
matter dffkct. It placed it bdiwe the wide pcditical 



circle in iriiicb the Anthoi moved, as a point of 
iDvesdgatum, to b« settled by a reference to the ad- 
nttted ondea of the Christian &ith. Religim thus 
became the stady o£ those, who, by their Btatiao and 
infiaeDce, gne laws to the pepolar sentrnMuts and 
TBanners. The petmliar docttines of the gosp^ van 
no longer disnnssed sammrily, as the tenetsof lotrun- 
informed sectaries, btit weighed and examined aa the 
opinions of an ^le and wdl-inilDrnied psbtic person. 
2. It is only extending this obsenr^itui to say, 
that the work conveyed inpoittnt information to tfae 
hi^er classes generally in our conntxy, and soen 
swayed, in seme degree, the preralent ofanions on 
the subject' of religion; The thonghtlessr indeed, 
the diss^iated,- tfae utterly irreligiouB, it could not 
immediBlidy reach ; but with the Tast bo^ ti think- 
ing pcnons, of those who bad'S reveiettee fee Chris- 
tianity, who adhered to the national charch, and 
wexe open to a friendly, though penetrating remeo- 
stnuQce, it made its way rapidly. Id many instances ' 
it sniprieed, it silenced, it infarmed: in others, it 
aroused, it alarmed, it ccmvineed, it changed. Among 
the inkier ranks of the clergy, alaos not a few were 
still more powerfiilly influenced, perhaps, though 
mt«e slowly, aod after a longer process of ctnuidera- 
tion and r^ection.* Universities, ch^ters, dignt- 

• In tbeautuinnoflT97, the late venerable Bishop of Durham 
( Barringt on) an rmad verted on the Giibjeet of thederay of spiritnal 
religion, atmcMt in the yttj worda of Mi. WUberforee's book : a 
subject which his Loiijship resumed at length in hia cha^e in 
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In the ;ear 1799;, tlw Baiunp of hanion (Porteoai) not oal; 
nrged the Bame complaint, but lecomtnended eipreealy our du. 
Ihoi'a work. 

We aar nothing of the celabnted chaigei of Bi*bop Hotalej, 
to well known, and lo highly esteemei!. 



tariesj ar^ Irein the natuie ef the case, len opeiij in 
the first instance, to xppetds on the subject of »li- 
gion, than other bodies ; because, from their projes- 
^onal studies and occupations, their minda are pTe> 
occupied, their judgments are already formed, charges 
of decline in piety assume a personal aspect, new 
atatemeuts of Christian doctrine and practice may be 
construed as reflections on themselves. But when 
the first access- to the minds of such classes of persons 
is fairly opened, the influence afterwards gained is 
proportion ably important, and pregnant with wide* 
spread consequences. 

' 3. Perh^s there was no order of men on whom 
the work, as connected with the progress of the le- 
vival of religion, had a more important operation, 
than the younger der^. It bore powerfiilly on 
them, opened a new view of Christianity, addressed 
their consciences, and explained the difficulties in the 
state of Christianity, whidi they bad not been able 
* to discover. It was the book most exactly adapted 
for the reading, well-educated, inquiring minds of 
the young clergy. It was upon their own topic It 
addressed them with a talent, an authority, a masterly 
knowledge of the subject, imd yet a modea^ and 
benevolence of style, which could not be mistaken. 
It took them up precisely where they stood, — told 
them the strongest and most ofiensive truths, in the 
most courteous manner,— touched theii feelings to 
the very quick, — supplied the intermediate ideas be- 
tween their actual notions and retd ChriGtianity, — 
and. strove to win them to the earnest pursuit of re- 
ligion as their happiness and duty. How extensively 
these efiects were produced, we cannot venture to say. 



Hiat a most impottant impniae was tbua coinmun^ 
cated and pn^agated in the class of the young, and 
intelligent, and active clei^, who at length give the 
tone to all Others, caniiot be doubted. 

4> Another order of persons which we must not 
omit, was that numerous bodj whom otJier tteatises 
on religion had carried on a certain way, hut who 
needed farther aid in order to penetrate into the 
interior of the Christian temple. Those whtmi Law, 
or Nelson, or the author of the " Whole Duty of 
Man," or Pascal, or Nicole, had trained to piety and 
serioosneas, our Author took by the hand and led 
on to more evangelical views of religion — quickened, 
consoled, strengthened, cheered, animated to effort 
and zeal in their Christian course. 

5. Then, the hook tended to form a school in 
Divinity,— it rused up a large and important class of 
writers, who propagated the sentiments which they 
imbAted from their master, and revived and thus 
widened the sphere of religious truth and activity. 
One distinguished female writer, indeed, had already 
begun that admirable course of practical treatises, 
which has rused her to so high an elevation among 
the ornaments of her country. But in bow large 
3 meastue the early efibrts of Mrs. More' were 
strengthened -by the manly and powerAd pen of our 
senator, we need hardly mention to those who know 
the similarity of sentiment, and warmth of friendship, 
which have, for so long a period of years, bound these 
distinguished individuab together,* 

6. In short, when these and similar considerationa 



are fairly weired, it may be doubted whether many 
single books, in uy period of our history, have ex- 
ceeded it in valuable and dniritle cooBequenoca. 
Compare it, for instance, iritb any ano of the best 
piece^ of Kshop Hall, Baxter, Oved, Aicfabiihop 
Leigbton, in the two centime* preceding the laaC, 
and we think we shall at ones nct^ise the wide 
diffnence between the efiects produced by any of 
them, and those of the work before m. Or tdc* 
Boiae of the most ueefiil writings of his c<xitenipoTa> 
lies, or persons jnst before his own day — Wattfl, 
Doddridge, Archbishop Sedcer, Bishop Portcous, 
R. SaW — and it will be ai^owledged, unleaa we 
are deceived by love to our Author, that not one of 
these stood in any tbiog like the relation to a general 
revival of reli^on which our eloquent statesman's 
occi^d. It ia reailily allowed, that many <^ these 
pieces surpassed it as devotional, expoeitmy, contro- 
versial jffoductioos. But as a noble appeal to a de- 
generate age, — as a work which fobhb an era. in 
THE HISTORY OF THE TIH8B, We must go back, in 
order to find a paxallel to it, to the primitive Church 
— to the days of Augustiocr or the glorious period 
of the Reformatitm, — that is, to times whea similar 
revivals of piet^ were promoted and exisnded by 
somewhat aimiiar means. 



StrieturM,' ani the nunerout and lahiafale pncticiJ rdigkw* 
treatises which Followed, were many jem after it. 

We cannot here help adrertrng to the ponerful HRnrts pro- 
duced b; [he " Cheap RepMitory Tracts," of the same ealamt 
lody, in aUmming the torrent of revolutionary principles at thet 
critical period which ire have before noticed, ami in diffming 
among the Jower classes those sound political and religious prin- 
ciplea, which Mr. Wilberfitfce's work wm the meais of diSkislDg 



7. We da not dwell on the benefit whidi tbe work 
ptoduced on the minds of the iaitfafiil ministers and 
servants of Christ, seatteted thnnighoitt our countty, 
and who were ptevi<ni^ laboniing in the same field ; 
because this may rsthei seem to fall under the head 
of ordinary cases. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the good it produced in this respect hai 
been, sufficiently estimated. To strengthen the hands 
of the dispersed but faithful few in a declining period, 
to cheer them under discouraging circumstances, to 
unite them by a public a^^eal to tbe nation, to raise 
them from unmerited reproach, to open tbe way for 
dieir more public and energetic exertions, is, in a 
moment of investigstLon and movemsnt in religian, 
of the very last impwtance.* Nor do we dwell on 



" It (tbe work before us) ia it moat noble and manty acand for 
the gospel ; full of good EetiBe and most useful observations on 
■nlqecti quite ou of our Jise; mod in all lapecu fitted for nse- 
fulnesB; and coming froni euch a man, it will probablf be read 
br raan^ thousands, wbo can b; no meana be brought to attend 
«itl>eB to 081 preadiing or iirntiiig& Taken in all id probable 
effects, I do sincerely think such a bold stand foi vital Chriatianitj 
bu not been made in my memory. He has come out beyond 
all my: expectationi. He testifies of the noble, and anuaUe. and 
boDOur^ble, that their works are evil; and he proves bia testi- 
mony beyond all denial. He gives exactly tbe practical view of 
tbe tendency of evangelical principles foinhilb Icoalendj only 
he seems afraid of Calvinism, and is not very ay8tea:aticBl ; per- 
haps it is 80 much the better. It seems, likewise, a boob suited 
to reprove and correct some tinid friends, wbo are at least half 
afraid of tbe gospel, being fai more jirtulent than the apostlea 
were, or we should never have been able to tjiell out Christian 
tnitha from their writing!. But it ia especially calculated to 
show those their mistake, who preach evangelical doctrines with- 
out ■ due exhibition of their practical effects. I pray God 10 do 
mueb good by it ; and I cannot bnt b^e that I ebiJJ get much 
good from it, bolh as a preacher and a Chiistian." — Li/e, pop 

I .. .,C.i.)i)^lt: 
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the important e&cu of the work in correcting the 
cmde and inaccurate notions of evangelical religi<x)y 
which vere not uncommon, — notiona which went U>- 
separate doctrine &om practice, and to inculcate high- 
tenets and opinions, without the proportionate ad- 
mixture of moral exhortation and precept. The 
tubservieocy of the work to the extension and puritj' 
of the revival of religion in this view, can scarcely 
be too highly ^predated. 

But to return. On a review of the connection 
of this publication with the progres* of real piety 
among us, we cannot help observing, further, how 
adsiirable are the ways of the Almighty, in revisitiDg, 
from time to time, his church. Meu are qualified 
and placed in circumstances to effect specific purposes 
in the order of events, for the estensive benefit of 
their country and the world. 

8. It will, we are sure, be recollected, that in every 
renewed di^sion of true religion, it has pleased God. 
to raise up certain instruments to procure that pro- 
tection and aid to the eSbrts of his servants, which 
governors and legislators, and persons in authority, 
under certain aspects of things, can, humanly speak- 
ing, alone bestow. Thus *' kings become nursing 
fathers, and queens nursing mothers to the church." 
At the Reformation, the influence of truth on the 
assembled princes and dignitaries, and nobles, at the 
diet of Worms, and especially on the Elector of 
Saxony, was amongst the most evident causes of the' 
progress of the evangelical doctrines. In hke man- 
lier, the broad shield of authority which the Elector' 
last named threw around Luther, preserved that 
magnanimous reformer &om the violence ef his ad- 
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ver^iies. The pownjiil iafluence of Cnnmer, and 
our Sixth Edward, in the oarly period of the English 
Refonnation, and of Elizabeth and her able ministers 
(£ Btate, in the progress of it, cannot be forgotten. 
In like manner, in oui own day, if spiritual religion 
is to be guarded in her efforts, to be allowed the iree 
exfirdse of union and co-operation, to be permitted 
to write and. preach openly to the world — if she is to 
send forth Bibles, and missionaries, and travellers, 
and agents, and propagate herself unrestrained, 
through heathen lands, the government of our coun- 
try niust, to a certain degree, concur — the general 
spirit of persons in authority must he favourably 
swayed — persecution and prohibitory laws must be 
silenced — the governors of our distant colonies must 
aid our labours. Worldly things must subserve and 
carry on heavenly. 

Now, the book before us had the efiect, as it 
appears to us, of opening the way to ail this assist- 
ance : it broke through the ban and barrier of pre- 
judice in the great — it procured for the followers and 
disciples of Christ, the aid which the mercy of God 
saw to be necessary to the wider dissemination of the 
gospel at home and abroad. Keligioo was defended 
— shown to be reasonable, pure, holy, consistent, 
benevolent. Those who would not allow every 
position, saw enough of the general nature of real 
Christianity, to aid its progress, or to be silent about 
its dissemination. An impulse was given to legisla- 
tors, and dignitaries, and sovereigns. The way was 
prepared for the march of the evangelical doctrines 
throughout the world. We are far, indeed, from 
referring to this volume the general revival of leli- 
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ffca in oor own coundy. This preceded, as we faare 
stated, our Anthor's efforts. There were numerous 
fellow-workmen ia this great field. The common 
pea[4e bad been already roused. A thousand things 
afterwards conspired, in the state, in the church, and 
in. the spirit and success of various bodies separated 
from the national establiabmeDt, to that event. But 
this particular book occupied a post nobly and aingu- 
laiiy; it was a mighty instrument in carrying for- 
ward the great work, and advancing it in its pro- 
gress^^as opportune and powerful agent, in con- 
currence indeed with, and in succession to, and in 
advance of others ; but still a powerful agent, through 
the mercy of God, (to which alone is every blessing 
to be ascribed,) in aiding and extending the revival 
of pore Christianity. And the work was this, as it 
was the medium of communication between the mass 
of religious persons, and the clergy and elevated 
ranks in society; the accredited and successful apology 
of evangelical truth, before senators, and dignitaries, 
and nobles, oud kings. But this leads us to thq 
consideration o^ 

IV. The progress of the revival of rdigion, unca 
the publication of the " Practical View " in 1797. 

And here the difficulty of the subject increases. 
To venture to give any opinion, with whatever dif- 
fidence, on a question so vast, fills the mind with ap- 
prehension ; and we are only induced to proceed, from 
the conviction, that in a day like the present it is no 
time to be silent — every one is bound to contribute 
his aid, small as it may be, towards an object so in- 
finitely momentoas, and which cao only be accom- 
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plished, under the grace of God, by the inrited ad- 
vice and efibrts of &11 of every class, who can in any 
meaaure estimate its importance. 

We conceive, then, that the process of the re- 
vival of religion, which had been long going on in 
England, and which, during the last thirty years, has 
been so remai^ably deepened and extended at home, 
and been propagated in almost every part of Protes- 
tant Europe, m^ be traced in several particulars. 

I. The general standard of reli^DS doctrine and 
practice in onr country has been rising since the 
publication of this work. A spirit of inquiry into 
the great prindples of Christianity has been more 
and more exdted. The importance of religion, of 
vital rel^ion, has been more generally felt. The 
distinction between the form and the power of godh- 
nriss lias been better recognised. The idea of a 
purer Christianity has prevailed, and is still more 
and more prevailing. The general tcne, in short, 
and character of religion, has been elevated. Much, 
we know, remains to foe done. PubHc sentiment is 
still far below the true standard. But we speak 
comparatively. We are now advanced fer beyond 
the spot where we stood thirty years since. 

As a proof of this, we may t^serve, that much 
ground has been gained as to most of the peculiar 
truths of the gospel. Sur^y we must perceive, that 
the smptural doctrine of the de^ Jail and corrup- 
titm of our nahtre, is much more generally admitted 
and preached than it was in the last generation. 
The lUfceaity of the special it^ences of grace to the 
production of any thing spiritually good in man, is 
also more generally acknowledged. We are far 
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fiom saying that tbere is not much of defect and 
error on these and other gr^at questions still, but we 
ipeak of facts as they are. Again, the fundamental 
and consolatory doctrine which, perhaps, most char- 
acterized the KeformatioD,yus/i^a^'on iy faith onlp, 
is now, after ages of contention, abnost universally 
admitted. The favourite position, that faith and 
works coDJointly justify man, is abandoned as no 
longer tenable, and the simple scriptural truth, that 
" works are the fruits of faith, and follow after jus- 
tification,"* b commonly taught. We stand now 
pretty generally, we think, on the ground to which 
Luther brought us, and on which our English Re- 
formers planted their foot — the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the exclusive cause of our pardon 
and acceptance with God. Once more, as to the 
vital question of the operatwm of tke blessed Spirit, 
a large advance has taken place. Let aiiy one con- 
trast the secret scorn with which the influence of the 
Holy Spirit was too much treated in the last age, 
with the reverence now entertained for it — let him 
contrast the timidity, the apprehension, the conceal- 
ment, which then obscured the beams of this vivify- 
ing truth, with the clear and scriptural effulgence 
which now surrounds it — let him weigh the plain de- 
clarations of the necessity of the Holy Spirit's grace, 
of the necessity of true conversion to God, of a spiri- 
tual life, and of daily supplies of influences from 
above, which are now made, — and he will perceive 
the striking difference. We are aware that the 
Baptismal Controvetsy, as it respects the grace con- 
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veyed by the SacramGiit, and the use of the tens 
Regeoeration, is not yet composed ; but the progress 
of real piety is what we are pointing out ; and even 
on this particular difficulty, it is evident, we think, 
that the essential points are becoming less and less 
disputed. Again, the sUaidard of holiness, the de- 
tails of Christian duty, the doctrine of morals, the 
obligation of the holy law, the necessity of eSort, 
and vigilance, and prayer, and self-denial, and sepa- 
ration from the world, are ^ in progress. The 
divorce, once too commoD, between doctrine and 
practice is now much more rarely met with. Bar- 
ren orthodoxy, a cold evangelical creed, and the An- 
tinomian perversion of trutb,^ are by far less frequent 
than formerly. 

These remarfes apply, of course, chiefly to our 
nadonat church. But so far as we can judge, we 
think similar ones may be made on the prevailing 
theology of the orthodox bodies separated irom it. 
The standard of pure evangelical doctrine and prac- 
tice is rising, and attendant excesses and errors are less 
considerable, far less considerable, than they were. 

2. In the next place, a spirit of moderation and 
charity is now apparent .amongst those various par- 
ties and subdivisions that exist, and will exist during 
the infirmity of the militant church, which was un- 
known thirty years since. Controversy has sub- 
nded.* .The irritation of disputes on the XKvine 
Decrees (a deep un&thomable) has been suffered 
to espve ; and far more practical questions, and 
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conducted in a better tender — tint on the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, far exam^^e — have occupied the 
place. The wall of parthioa betveen the Chmtian 
bodies not oi the Establishment, and the Establish- 
ment itself, has been a good deal Indcui down, and 
a mutud intercourse of kindness and respect oalti- 
vated. A generons rivdship in doing good and 
saving souls, sad difibsing the gupd, seems now the 
confessed duty of all. The natural, but unhappy 
jealousy, also, between the great body of the national 
dergy, and those who have been, by a swt of uiomaly, 
termed in reproach, evangelical, (a name which they 
are far &om assuming,) is r^idly disappearing. On 
the one side, information, and piety, and enorgy, are 
augmenting ; and the conformity of the odier to the 
scriptural standard of faith and hodiDeBS, is more 
justly appreciated, and any unnecessary pecuharities 
allowed to die away ; whilst a epirit of love is uniting 
the two dasses. Every year almost, distinguished 
persons arise in the churcJi, who carry the great body 
of the clergy fiirward insensibly, and thus advance 
that general tone of evangelical aentiment, for which 
onr Author, in the last age, stood forth almost the 
smgle defender ; and which, when generally dialed, 
will annihilate the distinction which basao long been 
the reproach to our national diurch. 

9. The process of real piety, again, may be traced 
in the greater attention piud to subjects connected 
with morak and religion, in the nation generally, and 
especially in the Houses of Parliamoit. We speak 
of what lies open to daily observation. The ad- 
mission of Christianity into India; the establishment 
of episcopal sees iuthe East and West Indies; the 
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■IxditioQ o£ the slave trade, and mitigation of Anety ; 
the invertigatioiis into the sufieriags of miBiionariea 
in om cokades, aod into the state of prisotiers in oat 
own country ;* tlie election of churches in our popa- 
lous patishea by national gtante ; ^e encouragement 
of edaeatiMi } the abolition of the Lottery; the in- 
tease interest manifested fi« the moral improvement 
of Ireland* are most of them questiMis wbuji, thirty 
years since* no one would have si^osed it possible to 
bring before parliament wjth success. Much, much 
undoubtedly* must still be lamented in the religious 
informatioD and temper of the legislature, but of th« 
egress actually made, we conceive, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained. Again, the active piety 
(d no ineonaiderable number of individuals amongst 
the nobility aod gentry* the dedication which they 
make of th^ time, and weakh* and influence, to the 
honour of God ; their open and consistent professioa 
<^ the peculiar, doctrines of the gospel ; the aid they 
lend to our great-religious societies; and the opposi- 
tion which they cheerfully endure in their own circlea 
iot the sake of the cn»s of Christ, are points not to 
be omitted in this enumeration, incomplete as it is. 

And does not the diffiuion of general education, 
also* as connected with religion, speak the language 
of hope as to the state of pubUc feeling? What 
will not our National, and Infant, 'and Lancastwiau 
SduM^ptodocebefore another generation has closed, 
or rather, what are they not produdng already? 
A source of reli^ous principle is thus early opened 

* tt ii impOBsible for lu not to notice here, tlie torpnaing 
eflteti of the laboun of Mn. P17, who hai beeo called, not un- 
jiKlj, the f^osUe of womtn. 



in die youtbful mind ; tdent is dereic^ed in uniioa 
with the knowledge and habits essential to its ssfe 
direction ; and the national diaraetei is tiring. 

4. Oneemoie, theincreaaeddiligenceandpietyof 
our students at the universities, deewve obsoratioa. 
This is like the ^ling in the year. All teans with the 
promise of jaety and derotedness in our fotnre min^ 
isters of religicMi. The spirit, likewise, which pre- 
Tuls in the most influential bodies ammigst the se- 
niors in our uniTersilies ; the higher standard of 
preaching there encouraged ; the vigilance excrcased 
over the morals a£ihe students ; the strictness of the 
divinity-examinations, are all so many ple^evaf im- 
portant good, and muk the ptogiesa of the revival 
of religion. The number, indeed, in tbeae elatses, 
is not great, and might seem scarce^ to require a 
distinct notice ; hut the ^ects aie incaleulable. Ooe 
generation of pious and devoted candidates for ordi- 
nation, is the blossom of the next age. 

5. The increase of piety and simplicity in our 
parochial clergy, is only the conseqaence of what has 
been stated in the preceding cemu-ks. It is tfao 
seed-fJot of divine grace among our population. The 
pious minister of reli^rai, of whatever coafeision, but 
auae espedaUy the pious parish priest, is the guide, 
the comforter, the friend, the paaCor of his flock. 
The streams of living water flow &ota his doctrine 
and his hie, for the refreshment and salvation <i£ the 
people. To this branch of our subject belongs a 
le^ctinl notice of that very observable ftogreaa m 
the activity and piety of the dignitaries of ^e churdi^ 
which unites them more closely with charitable in- 
stitutions, opens their affections to their pious fUeggyf 
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iMidt to tbfl better diatribulMa of patronage, and 
augments the strictiiess of the previous exanunation 
of cuMiidates £ai holy orders. 

6. Abd wiiat sImII w« i^ of the volantaiy associa- 
tions tat the dtffiui«i of tbe gospel abroad and at 
borne, which are the glory of our d^, and which 
bave redeeted ao unoh light and eoei^ on our 
minietera and our people I What can mark the prtH 
gress of a revival of religion, if the ioereased exer- 
tiooB <^ C%iistianB in disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in planting missions, in calling back the houses 
of I»ael and Judfdi to dieir Messiah, in scattering 
feotaaely pr^r«>beok8 and faomihes, and religious 
tracts and treatises in every quarter, in translating 
fiM" foreign nations and barbarian tribes the records 
(^ our ^th, do not prove it ! We confess we dwell 
with delight on theie efiects of the blessing of God 
on his churd) m the present day. We firmly be- 
Heve sudb a period of light and exertion has not 
appeaxeA, taldng it altogether, since the days of the 
^stles. We can ceneeive of nothing more preg- 
nant witJi future Uesnngs. The different satieties, 
both within and widMut the dmrcb, almost equally 
excite our joy. Had iheie been only one society, 
or B«cteties in only one division of the Church of 
Christ, torpor would have soon, as in former instances, 
boBvmbed out efforts. It is competition, and rival 
exertions, and die division of labour, and mutual 
emulation for the dissemination of the faith, under 
the protection of a mild and beneficent Government, 
and witb the concurrence of a tolerant Established 
Church, that afibrda the fairest prospect, oonsidering 
man as he is, and the visible Church as it is and ever 
c2 ... 
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lias been, for accompUihiDg tbe convenuni of nan- 
Idnd. 

7. And here can we fail to add the proof of r^ 
nving grace, which appears «o diatanotty in the rai^ 
ing up of suitable instruments, in various' dapartments 
of labonr, for carrying on the difira«st ta^ easenlial 
to the main result ? Who fonned the noble indiri- 
duals that have taken the lead io the present day ? 
How few in number comparatively; aod yet suppoae 
them withdrawn) and every thing would be at a stand I 
Authors, compilers, translators, travellets, agoDts, a^ 
dsts, schoolmasters, catechists, missiouanea^ seciet»- 
ries, presidents, public speaken, — we are qipeaUng to 
those who know the interior of oui great aodetieai— 
have been raised up in a remarkable manner to fiU tb^ 
respective posts, and have displayed the ^ipiopriata 
talaits which those posts required — a sure critericn 
of a divine effiision of men^ on the Church.* 

8. The Goncnrrence of the secular powers in dif- 
ferent nations, to succour the iiifimt cuise of the 
Bible Societies and Missions — the aid affi>rded t^ 
our own Oov«nment in their home and foreign st*- 
tions — the position t£ those stattons, scattered (m 
the borders of the chief Heathen and Mabonunedaa 
countries — the prodigious influence of the British 
name in the Eaai, with the augmenting extent of 
her enqnre — ^the inventions in the aits, more parti- 

. • We miglit add the noble lift of officen in the anoy and nafj, 
who iiq>pon tile caiue of religion wherever tbef are ttitioned. 
Thti Nsnl HMl HUitarr Bible Sodetf, wliidi, in 1804^ Ind ob^ 
two nwil Mid mililMr officer* od the list of cautributon ind 
frieaddin 1814 nnmbered 109, tmdia 1825,315; eachofwbom 
Buy be considered ae a lienld uut agent of tmdi, ni«ed up t^ 
AlnightJ God, train k daia Uut Ukdj, ofdiaarily ipealciDg;, if- 
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colulj in those connected wiUi the press'-are aH 
HibudiAiy, but unportant particulsn in auch on in- 
^oiiy aa the present. 

9. Ilie preparetioD in the mind of the Heathen 
■nd Mabonunedan states, for the reception of pure 
Cbriatiaiiity, is another mark of a divine interference. 
Ilie wt^d seems in movement. Disaatisfaetion with 
cxjsting error, inquiry after the records of the Chris- 
tian faith, c^tenoeSB to conviction, esteem for the 
Biiti^ charsctOT, are indications not to be mistaken. 
Ilie o|^MMition of the courts of Rome and Constan- 
tint^l^ has only issued in the wider ^read of the 
rdi^DUs knowledge which they naturally enough 
wi^ed to extinguiab, and lights up brighter ezpec- 
tationB a» to the fature. 

10. Again, the protest whic^ baa been entered 
against the peculiar corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, in the late controversies, cannot but be re- 
garded as a mark of the advance of the revival of 
real relifpoo. We speak not of the questions con- 
nected with the political condition of the members of 
that diurcb in Ireland. We may, or may not be 
right in this respect. Probably there has been, and 
is, much of what is wrong in that part of our conduct. 
But we speak o£ the decided spirit which the Fio- 
testanta have manifested against the religious abomi- 
natiraa of Popetj. We speak of the bold and manly 
czposnre of her anti-scriptural usurpations, which has 
bMn made beine the eyes.of the nation. We speak 
of the hallowed talent and aeal kindled against her 
idolatry, ber superstitions, her tyranny over the con- 
science, her prohibition of the reading of the Bible, 
h«t opposition to the dvil and relipous liberty of 
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mankind. In this Tie*, also, the open stand mmie 
againgt the Apodyphd Books, tiiotigh connecMd 
with some painM circumstances, is o£ real impor- 
tance. 

11. The dissemiuatioii of knowk^^ on the wH^ 
ject of Divine Prophecy, after every dedaetion that 
must be matle on the score of rashness or Oniscsleda- 
tion, b a token of reviving piety among us. " BlMsetl 
is he that readeUi, and they that hesr the words of 
this prc^ecy, and keep those diinga that are written 
therein, &>t the time is at hand." Hie study ef 
prophecy, in the best sense, is assuredly iacreasing', 
and tMs is one ^mptofa of the rising seal and acti^ 
vity of the Church ; for prc^hecy shioet as a lan^ 
in a dark place — prophecy cheers the feeble eSbrts of 
oof early missioiiB — prophecy animates wi& hope of 
Divine assistances-prophecy es[JaiHB ^ grMtest 
mystery in the aspect of things, the Western and 
Eastern apostacies — proj^ec^ holds out to us a leriea 
of times, which, by every Galeulstien, mast ere lot^ 
run out — prophecy encourages, warrants, animates 
the e&rts now making at heme and abroad for the 
conversion of the world. 

t2. We must add to these particulars die at^ 
sence of persecution in our country. Real Chris* 
tians are not forced into privacy — are net harassed 
by prohibitory laws— not involved in bitter hatred, 
and goaded by open injustice and public calumny. 
This is a certdn <nterion of a revival of tasiey to a 
nation. The sincere servants of God are allowed 
to preach, and write, and labour, and extend them- 
selves peaceably far and wide, " none making tfasm 
^raid." This matks a Divine &toui to the goven- 
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inent and cooDtty which afiords such protectioD. 
Popery has ever persecuted. Mahommedanism per- 
secutes. Pioud, dechning, nominal ProteBtantiam, 
u inelined to persecute. Infidelity and philosophy, 
after all their boasts, persecute. The revived Cbris- 
tiui doetriae proclaims its Authtff by its meekness, 
its tolerance, its benevtdence, its charity, its patience. 

13. One point remains : the progress of personal 
rdSglon amongst us, the actual increase of the Divine 
iafluence, and of its holy elects in our neighbour- 
hboSs, aaA parishes, and congregations. Much, we 
allow, very much still remains to be done ; but surely 
We cannot fait to observe the large advance which has 
taken place in the general efBdency of our religious 
sernces, daring the last thirty years. Without this, 
in^ed, all the other criteria of a revival of religion 
wonld be falladous. It is the diSuBion of personal 
and family piety, of holiness in our domestic circles, 
of conversion to God, of love to the Saviour, devoted- 
ness to His service, watchfulness and self-denial, 
rireumspectiixi and aeal, which denotes the abiding 
mercy of God with us, and prepares for every future 
UessHig. 

Let now these puiiculars be laid together, and 
we think the reader will perceive something of the 
progress of the revival of religion, since the publica- 
tioa of the Work before us. It is not one or two 
4^ these patticulais which would constitute this ad- 
vance. If separately considered ; it is the concurrence 
of them all — it is the conjoined effect of this renewed 
life and grace Within the Church, and of these favour- 
able circumstances without it, which marks the finger 
of God, and forms an era of peculiar grace. 
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The iapresuon would be deepened, i£ *e ware to 
review the correspondent piogresa in real |aety, which 
has been made during the same period in some of the 
PioteBtant Churchea in France and Crennanyj and 
other parts of Europe, as well as in the exUnaive 
and powerful Americas States. But enough ha* 
been flud for the purpose in hand. 

We must, however, observe, before we pasi. on* 
that extreme caution is necessary not to overrtat* 
these favourable sppeannces, and not to forget the 
numerous defects and sins which are still prevalent 
in the visiUe Church. The ground actually gained 
is indeed considerable, compared with the pmat &oja 
which we set out half a century since ; but let u> not 
deceive ourselves. The distance between our pre- 
sent attainments, and the true elevation of primitivs 
faith and love, is still immense. There is a msaa of 
hatred, of bitter, determined hatred, against evange- 
.lical truth and holiness, lurking in our country, 
Appeaiauces of discord and decline arc^ alas 1 not 
wanting even in our best designs and prefects. The 
present prombe of things in the Church, seems pr^ 
cisely to be that which may, with the Divine blessing, 
■peedily ripen into a glorious harvest ; and n)ay» alsO) 
if our sins should provoke the Divine displeasure be 
as ([uickly blighted and disappear. Enough baa 
been vouchsafed to our prayers, to encourage us to 
redoubled vigilance, and effort, and hope, and yet 
enough is still unaccomplished, to lead us to deeper 
humiliation, and more fervent prayers for the in- 
creased effusion of Divine mercy. But this leads us 
.to our last topic 
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V. Some Buggestiocs as to the manDer in vhieh 
this revival may be farther advanced. 

And here it is with no affected diffidence that wt 
{Cofess OUT incompetence and ^prehensions. The 
very attempt to speak on anch a subject, affixes the 
dia^e almost of presumption on those who make it ; 
and jet we have been drawn on so fin-, that we must 
Tflotnre on a few hints, in sincere humility, we trust, 
and simplicity of heart 

1. Thankfulness, then, to Ood for what he has 
already wrought, must be the first duty in drcum- 
■tsnces like ours. We know who has said, " He 
that ofiereth praise, glorifietb me." Let our Saviour 
Qod have all the glory of what his meifcy hath 
voiujuafed. Let us not think too much of men, or 
instruments, or second causes. *' The work that ii 
done upon earth, God doeth it himseE" We are 
in danger of self-complacency, of flattering distin- 
gnisbed indiriduals, of loaking to external splendour 
aad outward circumatances, and human policy. Let 
m |Herce through all this, that we may approach the 
throne of our God, and there prostrate ourselves in 
biunble sdoraticm and praise. " Let no flesh glory 
in his presowe ; but he that ^rieth, let him glory 
in the Lord."* 



* In thi* view, we sra not witbaot appreheniion, that we nuy 
hate been beuajed into eipreseions too warm, and whicli, lo 
•Dangers to tbe Work, ma; have the appearance of flatter;, in 
•peakiiig <rf the TOlane which ba* given occaiion to these page*. 
Oar aineere aim lias been to record only what we consider to be 
»CTS; and with the direct design of a«cribing the entire praise 
to Um One Giver of everj blessing Still we stand condemned, 
if there lie a single ward which can foiri; be coniidered w p«i- 
Iddog of adnlatioD. 

cS 
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S. Peculiar cantion ag^nst the dangers to which 
oar situation exposes ua, majr next be mentioafid. 
The great revival we have been describing, has been 
brought about and e:stended during a lUte of oat- 
waid tranquillity and peace in the Church, at lewt 
so far as our own country is concemsd. 1^ imml> 
nent dangers springing Irom such a state, must be 
recognised and watched against with wakelul je^<ra«]r, 
if the revival is to advance. Religion is exteadsd 
no toher, in fact, than the actual renewal and 
sanctification of the heart and nature of individuals 
are extended. Let any one look into the dediniog 
A^tic churches of the Apocalypse, and see how 
they fell, and then let him tremble for himsalf .and 
the churches now. A temporisang spirit, the feu 
of man, conformity to the doubttiil practices of the 
world, a dread of the offence of the cross, self-see^ 
ing, vanity, neglect of family and doset devotion, 
inconsistendes of temper and conduct, the We of 
pleasure and indulgence, a tendency to display and 
ostentation, apathy and coldness of heart as to the 
real interests of Christ's kingdom, ddi^t in detect- 
ing and exposing the &ults of die pious and active- — 
these, and the like ains, are the peculiar snores at a 
day of external ease ; and unless they are sedtdeusly 
guarded against by ministers and peo|de, the HcJy 
Spirit will be grieved and withdraw from us ; and, 
with him, all our prospects and hopes will vanish as 
a dream. Besides these personal dangers, there are 
more national and public ones, — the violation of the 
holy Sabbath by Sunday company, Sunday travelling, 
Sunday business, and more especially by Suhd&x 
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HvtrSFAVtas,* ia one of our most flagrant national 
sins ; and ia weakening, we fear, the good habits of 
fbimei days in many religious families. The con- 
seetioD with rali^oua societies fiom inferior and 
secular motives only-~the neglect of family duties by 
the plea (^ public exertions — the separation of edn- 
cataon irom direct evangeHcal principles — the exces- 
sive spirit of enterprise and ambition in commerci^ 
pursuits, are perils of a public description against 
which we must use every fit precaution. 

3. A hi^er reverence for the Bible is a third 
duty of this period of revived piety. If the present 
bf^>eful appearances are to be realized, men's fallible 
writings must be of less weight than they have been, 
and GoiVs Book of infinitely greater. Far as we 
are advanced in honouring, and studying, and up- 
holdii^ the inspired word of God, (and in this view 
the Bible Society is of incomparable value, and has 
in it the seeds of future blessings — blessings which 
its warmest supporters are little able to appreciate,} 
yet we apprehend we have scarcely passed the 
threshtdd of the great subject. The unutterable 
in^Kxtance of deeply imbibing* and honestly follow- 
ing, the very ^irit of the Bible, ia all its parts and 
statements) can only be fitly illustrated by consider- 
ing the &tal misehie^ which have sprung from the 
practice ne^ect of this duty. All the superstitions 



■ This is SB eril of sucfa portentous imignititde, ind ao new to 
tkis FrocettanC notion, tbu we can omic no oppoTtunity of point- 
ing it out to tbe reprobation of every friend lo his country, and 
to die InterMts of religion. Every month almost witneseeg Mine 
MCCMion (o- tbe list ol these open prohnatiooB of tbe Lord'i 
day. Ttom LoikIoD) tbe plague is spieading to our provindal 
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of Popery ue merely comiaGntfl of men, superseding 
the declaratioiia of GocL Socmianisin is only a 
different and more fatal pervetsion of hiuoaa leason 
to tbe neglect of the Bible. The cpntentioos <^ 
churches, the heats of disputants, the excesses <i£ 
systems of theology, all spnng from multiplyiiig and 
magnifying the deductions of fallible meii, aad put- 
ting those deductions in place of the Bible. The 
general and charitable outlines of fundamental truth 
indeed, which are drawn up in the Confesuons and 
Articles of the Protestant Churches, are necessary as 
matter of discipline : but the insisdog dogmatically 
aud exdusively upon these, to the. neglect of tbe 
Mcred Scriptures tbemseWes, from which they ore 
derived, is the evil of which we complain. We 
conceive all our churches are faulty here. To exalt 
the ^vine RevelaUon more and more, in its plain and 
obvious sense, is tbe way to bring down tbe fiirthei 
blessing of the Holy Spirit, is the way to heal divi- 
sions, to propagate a sound and holy doctrine, to 
advance genuine unity and love. Let Lord Bbcoq'« 
principle, which opeped the way to all the diacoveriei 
io natural philosophy, be applied to divinity, and 
correspond^t in^rovements may be expected. In- 
stead of systems, let us seek phenomena. Instead 
of what agrees with principles, principles Uiemselves. 
Instead of forcing Nature aud Scripture, let us follow 
them, interrogate them, obediently yield to them. 
Instead of framing general laws and notions, let us be 
content with collecting separate iacts and statements, 
and proceed on cautiously from these towards general 
conclusions, in the way of induction and experiment, 
not in tbe manner of hypothesis and abstract reason- 
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ing. Thus will Gtod's word, at length, in the hand 
of ita dlTine Author, become the acknowledged stan- 
doid uid touchstone of truth, the grand instrument 
of iUumination and sonotiflcation to mankind. There 
is nothing which we should not hope for from tbt 
hoDost, intelligent, paramount use of the Bible, and 
the BiUe only, in the Church of Christ All the 
gnnd corruptioiis of Christianity have proceeded &om 
men's closing that sacred book; its revival, then, must 
be accompanied hj their opening it again in humbl* 
fidth, and imphcitly following its unerring dictates. 

4. A bold practical avowal of the peculiar doc- 
trines of die Gospd, is an inference from the pre- 
ceding remark. If the country is to be awakened, 
and the worid converted, it must be by a Ml un- 
shrinking exhibition of Christ cmdfied. The deep 
&U and impotency of man, the person and glory of 
Christ, the Deity and operations of the Holy Ghost, 
justification by faith only, regeneration and progres- 
sive sancttfication by the ^irit, holy love, obedience 
the fimit and evidence of faith, — all centering in the 
cross, and emanating from the atonement and righte- 
ouanesB, uid conspiring to iIlaBtrate the power and 
grace, ofourl^rdJeniB Christ. This is the doctrine 
which the Holy Spirit will bless. A timid, obscure 
gospel, is no goapd at all ; — it wants both the prin- 
djdes which console, and those which save ;-^it never 
has, it never will effect considerable things in the 
prqiagatitm of truth. The simplicity of the cross 
of Christ, with the mighty power of grace which 
accompanies it, is all we need, and all that God has 
determined to use to the ^fiiuiou of his mercy 
diroughout the world. 

r;.-i,iM:.,G00l^le 
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5. In tbenect •place, let bmA ht&\iAsuI be inr 
cntaaa^j active in bis pereoul exeititHiB, and id his 
unioD and co-operatiDn with others. The efiects of 
volimtaiy associatioa in a free, cnlightmed, opolont, 
reb^ai nation, are incalcnhble. The power <^ 
the greatest monarcbs is feeUe CMnpared with the 
comtnned energies of men nurshaUed in sodetiei^ 
subdividing Isboui unoogst themselre^— et^eetui|g 
the thousand smaller contribtitiDtis of the poor, — 
eliding and employing talents and piety wherever 
they appear,— -watching far opp(«tmuti>s in every 
quarter of the worid, and entering in at eaiii point 
that opens, — acting on simple broad grounds of im*- 
mediate duty,' — assisting, ctmsoling, animating one 
another. Already we have seen wondna produced 
by the aggregatiMi of numbers, who^ if they had 
exerted themselves separately, conld have e&cted 
CMDparativdy nothing. Let onr great sodetiea be 
extended and multiplied, — let voluntary co-operation 
be pushed ou to its utmost limits, — let tbe vast un* 
occupied tracts in oui own eountiy be tsought into 
cultivation, — let every one be indueed to cast in his 
contribution, and add bis exertions,— and what may 
not onr Bible, and Missionsy, and Rdigions Book 
and Tract Associations accomplish ? One penny a 
week, fiora a population like ours of fifteen millionsi 
would produce an annual sum of above three miliioBa 
of pounds sterling, — more than six tinea the amount 
of all our present diaritable incomes united ! 

But wo must exert onrselves individnaliy, aa well 
as in societies. Let eadi ChriMian east about for 
methods of active, decisive, persevering, wise, self*- 
denying s^^ce in his femily, his < 
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DCighbowbocKL Let him not dee|Hie aroalleT aeti 
olmetcy and goodneu. These are the only ele- 
ments tithe grcsteEt resullG. Pride and igDorance 
bU us mit 6>r important oceauoos ; hmaiHty creates 
them hj occupying; the nntnerous, thongli ioconsider- 
able opportiunties of daily occurrence. — With these 
public and personal exeitious, let an increased atten- 
tion to pvivote devotion and the cultivation of the 
heart be joined. Then all will proceed safely. 
Communion with God will nouiith the source whence 
pufafic ^brts iowf and will correct, iosenaibly, the 
dangers which attend them. 

6. A higher tone of Christian love ii, again, ah 
indispenssble requisite to farther advances in a re^ 
vind of religion. Some persons think we have made 
great advances in thb heav^y temper already. We 
are of a different opinion. We hare admitted, in- 
deed, that a oonraderable progress in it may be ob- 
served ; but this is compu^ve. We eoaceive there 
is DO one part of the true imitation of Christ in 
whidi we are mote d^ctive still. Thu is not cbsrity 
wbich requires our brother to think and act with us, 
and then promises him our support That is not 
r^nity whidi condescends, on a few occasions, to 
iuqteod the war£ve of parties. That deserves not 
the name of charity, whid> cMiceals only the envy 
or so^cion whidi we nourish towards & class of 
Qirisrians SSatiA from our own. Kor, on the 
o^er hand, i« that charity which calls for an imprac- 
ticable and confiued mixtare of all creeds and dis- 
cuilines, and efiaces the boundaries of conscience, aad 
the rights of private jndgmait. Much less is that 
diari^ vritidi magnifies and obtrudes subordinate 
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points on occariom not ciUiog for thenit or bejrond 
the occasions which cdl for them. But that is 
charity and love— oh I may the Spiiit of love poor 
mpre of it into our hearts — which, leaving each 
Christian to think for himself, and rejoicing in the 
good which others do, and honestly believing they 
act from consdence towards God, as well as ourselves, 
and knowing that di&rences of judgment are the 
constant attendant on the infirmities of the militant 
Church, and acknowledging that they are permitted 
for the very trial of that temper of kindness, which, 
without them, would have little room for exertion, 
and renouncing the chimerical and firuitless scheme 
of redudng the visible Church to one model of dia- 
capline, or one confession of isith, takes the wiser 
and happier course of uviting au. hkabts, of co- 
operating with others in every practicable method i^ 
enla^^ing the common ground where all agre^ and 
narrowing the spots where they difier, and thus ad- 
vancing the gmeral interests of the kingdom of Go<L 
In heaven, all who have loved our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and served him in sinceri^, will be one. Let 
them approach to this state more and more on earth. 
Let them rise up to the primitive standard, so beau- 
tifully described in the Acts of the Apostles, when 
" all were of one heart and of one souL" Let them 
realize the sublime antidpstion of the Saviour him- 
•eli^ " That they aJl may be onb ; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that th^ also may be ONS 
in us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me." 

Nor is that essendal branch of chari^ to be over- 
looked> which coniists in di^ensing our wealth, and 
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inflaence, and time, for the good of the Church. 
Moeh progress has been made here. The munifi- 
cence, the hallowed munificenoe of thousands in oitr 
neb and free country, is a sign of th« times for good. 
Let this spirit be difiiised. I^t onr commerce and 
wealth, as the prophet expresses it, be " holiness to 
the L<ord." Let the delight of dispersing abroad, 
instead of hoarding hj covetousness, or wasting by 
dis^y and self-indulgence, be sou^t for as the tine 
use of ridies. What might not then, by the blessing 
oi God, be effected I 

7. But united prayer for the larger effiisioo of 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, though it is a point 
wHch has been frequently pressed of late, is too 
important to be wholly omitted here. We are dis- 
posed to do any thing, rather than to pray. And 
yet, as the labours <^ the husbandman are utterly 
wn in ^e natural world, except as God vouchsafes 
the genial softening ahowers, uid shines out upon 
them with the cheering beams of day ; so in the ^i- 
ritual world, every exertion of all our societies united, 
is hopeless, except as the Grod of grace vouchsafes 
the genial, fructifying influences of his Spirit, and 
diines upon them with the healing rays of the " Sun 
of Righteausneas." We find it generally observed, 
that though pious BuniBters are multiplying in every 
part of the kingdom, and good is doing in the con- 
version of souls, and a dew from above falls pretty 
widely on their fields of labour — yet there is no where 
a riiji efiiision of the Spirit. Our ministers do not 
" come forth in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ." One and another, indeed, is 
awakened in each congregation ; and, in a course 
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of years, a Gorall bodj of pious persons is finrmed 
around the minister ; and even for sueli a measure of 
success, ardent praises are due to God. But we dv 
not see "gbeat grace" upon our parishes — ^there 
are no ** showers of blessing" — our own hearts, as 
ministers, are not "enWged" — ourwordisnot "with 
the Holy Ghost^ and with power" — numbers are not 
aroused and converted — " a great multitude " are not 
" obedient to the &ith." That is, we require, we 
indispensably need, a large iiirther effiiaion of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. AU.Iangnishes, and will 
languish, till united, fervent, humble, persevering 
prayer, be made of the Church to God for his [tto>- 
mised grace. Nothing can fill our sails, nor bear 
t^ our richly-fireighted vessel amidst the rocks and 
shoals whidi impede her course, nor cany her on 
triumphantly and gloriously to her destined haven, 
but the wind from heaven, the &vouring gale, the 
divine inspiration and afflatus &can above. Oh^ 
when will the Church act fiilly on her principle^ 
and devote those hours to prayer which are now dis- 
sipated on inferior and doubtful objects ! When, 
when will her humble supplications be addressed 
with fervour and importunity for the ONE BLEBsihg 
whidi comprehends, or will ensure, every other I 
" The only want at present," ^s an acute observer, 
after detailing the advancement of knowledge, and 
the immense opportunities which England possesses, 
" is the want of awiix, the want of a resolution 
of making effiirts proportioned to the end to be ob- 
tuned."* That is, the main blessing now required 
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is the moie abundant grace of Him who ia the 
X)ivine lUuminator and Sanctifiet of &Ilen man— the 
sacred Comforter of the Church — the peculiar Pro- 
nose, and characteriatic gift and suipassing glory, of 
the New Testament dispensation. 

8. Hope of great things is the last suggestion we 
would venture to make. We cannot reasonably 
look for the accomplishment of the vast scope of pro- 
^ecy and promise, till our faith and hope are invi- 
gorated to espect it. We judge of God from sense, 
and nature, and past periods of the Church, and pre- 
sent difficoldcs : let us judge of him by the word of 
bis truth, by the power of Ms grace, by the efficacy 
of the cross of his only-begotten Son, by the almighty 
energy of his Spirit Let us take our measures of 
hope and desire, not from ouraelves and our puny 
wisdom and might, but from God and his omnipo- 
tent and all-glorioua power. The progress of know- 
ledge and information has just cleared away th« rub- 
bifih accumulated round the Christian tem^de — con- 
troversy, And heaty and division, have had their day 
— direct preparations are now, at length, making for 
the conversion of the world — the machinery ia put- 
ting together — the main questions are practically 
understood — >the world ia "labouring and travailing," 



iriiich, we trust, the AuUior wilJ fallow up b; sioiilHr publica- 
tioni, or an enlarged edition oF [be present. We can conceive 
of few peraona better quHlified to devote tbemsClveB tu Cbe bigb 
taaV of combining soiCtered informiition, directing to new ecenet 
irf labour, and inalructing and animsling his fellow-Cbri<tiani ; 
capeciaU}' in the vuiofis topics of a, get^rapbical, biatorical, and 
' duIoBophical nature, connected ivilb the diffusion of religious 
niawledge throughout the world, than this able and lively writel^ 
We owe mudi to his suggestions in the course of tbia Eisa;, 
wbich we lake this opportunity of acknowledging. 
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M it Ter^ for the moment of deliverance — our own 
country unites almost every conceivable advantage 
toT disseminating the gospel throughout the world — 
the roH of prophecy is developing itself — the signs 
of providential dispensation accumulate around ns — 
all calls us to hope — all calls on ua to " M up our 
beads " to welcome the " redemption which is draw- 
ing nigh." 

For the third time has the Church been led to 
expect the close of things, and the accomplishment 
of the word of prophecy. At the era of the emperor 
Constantine, Christians looked up to see the empire 
first acknowledging the doctrine of Christ, and then 
taking possession of the nations.* Again, at tha 
period of the blessed Reformation, hope kindled at 
the threatened overthrow of Popery, and anticipated 
the conversion of mankind. But the time was not 
then come — centuries of darkness and conBict had to 
intervene — the Church had various important lessoni 
to learn — " the Man of Sin " bad not developed all 
his hideous deformity. In a word, sdence* and 
literature, and arts, and commerce, and peace, and 
almost universal empire, as to the outward order of 
things, were to prepare for the second coming of 
Christ, as they did for the first. 

Now hope plumes her wings with more humble 
distrust of herself indeed, and yet with more confi- 
dence and joy, because the word of prophecy within 
the sanctuary, seems to correspond with the leadings 

* ETen u ewl; m the Eecoad eentnrj, in tliB time irf Ignatiiii 
ud Poljcaip, the hope oF the consDminalioii of all tbingi wu 
excited; but die eip«ciation wis much more widely difTased in 
tiie fourth centuiy, 

r;.-i,iM:.,G00l^le 
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ud openings <^ ^ovidence witboo^ to pronoiuiec 

THAT THE TIME IB AT HAND. EvOiy thing BUgun 

the coming of our Lord. The three s^chrontcal 
event* of the fall of the Eutem and Western Anti- 
christs, and the conversion of the Jews, marked bjr 
numerous independent but converpng predictions, 
cannot be distant. Hope is, therefore, the " hel- 
met " to be put on now, if ever, in entering on this 
bolj enterprise. The diaproportioii, between the 
utHnary means of the first Christians, and their suc- 
cess in propagsting the gospel, was incomparablj 
greater, than between the means which Christian 
natioiis now possess, and the general conversion of 
mankind. But even if this were not so, faith and 
hope rely on the power and grace of God, first to 
create the adequate instruments, and then to crown 
them with triumphant success. 



May the writer of these pages be permitted to 
dose ^e whole of the remarks which he has felt tt 
his duty to oSer on this great subject, by addressing 
a few words to two classes of his fellow-subjects and 
feQowi^iristian B. 

He would, in the first place, respectfully remind 

THE IA61SLATOBS OF HIS COUNTKY, that tbe h^ 

{riness, and gloty, and safety of Britain, are bound 
up with the question which we have been consider- 
ing. This reflection naturally follows from the re- 
mark nWff volume of our Author. " Righteousness 
ezalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple." The rain of the greatest commercial states, 
whether of those recorded in Scriptnie, or of those 
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which piofane ann^ have handed down to ub, has 
sprung bom cDmiption of manoera, and ctmtampt of 
God and religion. Nineveh, Tyre, Babylon, are 
beacons to ub. Let ub beware. Riches, luxury^ 
fame in argis, prosperity, always tend to engender 
fiide and eelfishneis, and lead oa to htsl dedines 
in oatiooal ehaiaet^^ England has ao prescriptive 
right to the power, and weal^ and numberless ad- 
vant^es, whii^ have been so precisely bestowed 
upon her, since the ^peal of our distinguished sena- 
tor was made thirty years back. India Ijas not been 
Gomniitted to us for nothing. Tb« ensure of the 
seas is not an irre^nsible blessing. Our ct^ouies, 
scattered in every cjime, are not without correspoa-' 
dent claims upon us.* Our fame and gltny in de- 
Krering oppressed £urope-'-flui oatioQal freedom — 
our spirit of enterprise — our intercourse with every 
quarter of the globe — our augmented wealth — our 
skill in the sciences and arts — are not designed to be 
exclusive and barren advantages, — all I8 a trust — 
i31 calls on us to moral efibrt llie conrinuance (^ 
them entirely depends on ihe good pleasure of God. 
In one moment, if such were his ivilj, the spWdid 
scene would vanish ; and national degradation, dis- 
cord, feeblwiesB, perplexity, ruin, (as we may too 
fearfully learn &om late eveats,) would start up in its 
place. The revival of religion, now so widely ex- 
tended, demands of us renewed exertions. Legis- 
lators must act &Ily as Christiims. The puUie 
mind expects this, and will bear them out in it. 

■ O liow piercing are 
AfriuD ', — how surel; d 
Sabaotb! 
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Ei^and ntwt rise to ber faigh dettioy. If abe re- 
mdD stKtim]»y,-^ut she icanaot remain stationary, 
— she will decline and perish, unless she press on ia 
the aoble career vhich Providence now opens before 
ha.* He consults host for the good of his country, 
irito labours to secure the divine protection, who 
speaks out bcMly in her senate for God sod religion, 
wlie protests against national sins, vba moulds ber 
laws to the divine preeqiti, who rouses her nobles 
and gov^mnoit to extensive and effectual moral im- 
provements, ^o urges her on in the sacred course 
of religious feeling »id exertion, who strengthens 
the foundations of her greatness, by cmseerating her 
en^nre to the hcmour of God, and connecting it with 
the illuminetion and converdon of mankind. Let 
the statesman, then, take at length the Scriptures 
into bis hsnd, and purify and elevate his political 
projects, by the estimate which God takes of nations, 
and the view whit^ He gives of the highest ends of 
their existence. Let him be deeply persuaded that 
eveiy national ain fatally contributes to llie dissolu- 
doQ {^ our power ; wia\st every act of reformation 
sod piety goes to arrest the deadly gangrene, uid 
infuses new life and vigour into the whole body of 
the state. 

And may the writer next be allowed to address, 
with una^cted respect and deference, his breth- 
RKN OF THE CLEBOT. It is not ou legislators, but 
on ministers of religion, that the pn^esa of a re- 
vival of [dety chiefly depends. Never did such an 
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opportmiity present itael^ for our natioiul Chnidi 
beooming s ble8sing to mankind. The station, char- 
acter, talenti, learning, and just influence of the 
dergjr, preciaely qualify them for taking the hefaof 
now that the great tide of spiritual retigion is flowing 
in upon us. In wder to this, however, they must 
have thenuelvea correct and well-fixed piiodplea <^ 
vital Christianity. To nndeistand thoroughly the 
Gospel of Christ in its peciUiar grace and power, to 
feel and live habitually under its boly influence, to 
preach and instruct the people in its tranaforming 
truths, this is their high vocation. The Church ^ 
England is, after all, only one means of maintuning 
uid propagating the GospeL Except as this is done, 
her great office is overlooked, and the discharge of 
inferior obBgations can never remedy the eviL And 
is it not, he wouU ask, but too dear, from the e&cta 
of general education among our people, fiom the 
activity and talenta of the various bodies sepsrided 
from the Church, from the bolder front of the Roman 
Catholic superstitions, and from the hostility of no 
inconsiderable party in the le^slature, that nothing 
can long support the Church of England, but her 
freely admitting the light which is pouring around 
her; and not only reflecting that light herself but 
aiding in sending forth its glories throughout the 
world. Tlie holy renewal already so much difiitaed 
in the Church of England, must go on yet more 
deeply and extensively, ca a disruption may be too 
surely anticipated. In a. free Protestant country, 
and in a. day like the present, the strength of the 
National Establishment is not its protectii^ statutes, 
its ancient edifices, its rights, its emoluments — in- 
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portant and neceBsary &s these are — but its punty, 
its holiness, its zeal for the gospel, its activity, its 
charity. The world is now in movement. The 
nations are w^ting for the gospel. The Eastern 
and Western apostades totter to their fall. England, 
in general, is awaking to her duty and her privilege. 
And if the pure evangehcal doctrines of the Kefor- 
tnation be not still more decidedly espoused by her 
bishops and dignitaries, and taught and propagated 
by her priesthood and missionaries, " help will come 
in from some other quarter;" other bodies of Chris- 
tians amongst us will be elevated to the post of hon- 
ourable service, and the vast designs of the divine 
mercy will be accomplished by some less conspicuous, 
but more wilhug instruments. 

These are bold and startling truths, he is aware ; 
but if they are truths, as the writer is deeply per- 
suaded is the case, he is the best friend to the Church 
of England who shrinks not Itom avowing them. 

At present it is not too late. The National 
Church ought and may — and we trust and believe 
will, rise to her obvious duty. The body of our 
people are attached to her sound and holy forms of 
devotion; her articles and homilies are the most purely 
evangelical of any of the Reformed communities ; the 
spirit generally prevalent in her hierarchy is tolerant 
and charitable ; her capacities of extensive usefulness 
are daily multiplying; in proportion as her ministers 
discharge theii vocation aright, affection and respect 
for their persons, esteem for their instructions, and a 
cbeerfiil, fixed adherence to the communion of the 
Church at whose altars they serve, spontaneously 
follow. Every thing combines to urge the clergy 
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forward. Let them not look baet, to dispute about 
the past. Let them not stop to settle to what extent 
a decline hod taken plac« ammig us. The fact suffi- 
ciently speaks for itself. And who can look impar- 
tially for one instant into the history of the Jewish 
Church, or read the remonstrances of the prophets, 
or remerabet the apostolic warnings to the first Chris- 
tian converts, or recur to the case of the falling 
Churches of the Apocalypse — ^to say nothing of the 
uniform testimony of Ecclesiastical History since,— 
without acknowledging that declines in National 
Churches are the perpetual effect of human depravity? 
No personal reflections are conveyed by such state- 
ments ; uoT is any presumptuous claim implied or the 
part of those who make them. The one question is, 
What is Truth ? — what is the Gospel ? — what the 
call of divine mercy ? — what the drcumstanees of 
the times ? — -what the necessity with which we are 
urged? — what the duly of each one in aiding the 
general result? And these considerations all invite, 
at the present juncture, with a force never before 
paralleled, the Established Clergy to the dischai^ 
of their peculiar office as heralds of the gospel of 
Christ. As their guide in such a course, let them 
take in hand the writings of the men who have fought 
the battle of Christianity in somewhat similar periods. 
Let them imbibe the spirit of Cyprian or Augustine. 
Let them meditate on the magnanimous character of 
Luther, and the noble army of Reformers. Let 
them take up afterwards the milder, but kindred ap- 
peal of the Author whose work we have been re- 
viewing. Let them, above all, study the sacred 
Scriptures themselves, and drink into the very mind 
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of the Apostles aad Evangelists. Let them do this 
honestly and diligently; adding fervent and perse- 
vering prayers to God for the guidance of his Spirit 
— and the result may be antidpated. They will be 
brought, as it were, into a new world. New views 
will opeu before them; new feelings agitate, new 
hopes enliven, new motives impel them. All the 
prejudices, and fears, and objections, formerly lurk- 
ing in their breasts, will yield to the overpowering 
force and dignity of truth. Distrust and apprehen- 
sion will be turned into admiration and love. — What 
more ? Our reverend brethren will he beforehand 
with us in the conclusion to which we are hastening. 
Such a course will lead them to discern their truest 
interest, their real strength, their paramount obliga- 
tion. A revival of piety, thus diffused, will save 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. It will do more than 
this — though we are far from undervaluing this, — 
it will bring her back to those doctrines aud principles 
which her Reformers first asserted at the price of 
their blood; and it will thus make her, what she is 
so well adapted to become, the benevolent, and chari- 
table, and tolerant leader of all that is good in our 
own country, as well as the herald of blessings yet 
untold to the most distant re^ona of the earth. 

D. W. 

Islington, October, 1826. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It has been, for several years, the earnest wish of 
the writer of the following pages, to address his 
conntrjrmen on the important subject of religion ; but 
the various duties of his public station, and a consti- 
tation incapable of much labour, have obstructed the 
execution of his purpose. Long has he been look- 
ingforward to some vacant season, in which he might 
devote his whole time and attention to this interesting 
lervice, free from the interruption of all other con- 
cerns; and he has the rather wished for this oppor- 
tDnity of nndistracted reflection, from a desire that 
what he might send into the world might thus be 
rendered less undeserving of the public eye. Mean- 
while Ufe is wearing away, and he daily becomes more 
and more convinced, that he might wait in vain for 
this season of complete vacancy. He must be con- 
tent, therefore, to improve such occasional intervals 
of leisure as may occur to him in the course of an 
active and busy life, and to throw himself on the rea- 
der's indulgence for the pardon of such imperfections, 
as the opportunity of undiverted attention and ma- 
tarer reflection might have enabled him to discover 
and correct. 
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But the plea here suggested is b^ no means in- 
tended as an excuse for the opinions which he shall 
express, if they be found mistaken. Here, if he be 
in as error, he freely acknowledges it to be a deli- 
berate error. He would indeed account himself un- 
pardonable, were he to obtrude upon the public his 
first crude thoughts on a subject of such vast impor- 
tance ; and he can truly declare, that what he shall 
offer is the result of close observation, serious in- 
quiry, much reading, and long and repeated consi- 
deration. 

It h not improbable that he may be accused of 
deviating Irom his proper line, and of imperUnently 
interfering in the concerns of a profession to which 
be does not belong. If it were necessary, however, 
to defend himself against this char^, he might shel- 
ter himself under the authority o£ many most respec- 
table examples. But to such an accusation surely it 
may be sufficient to reply, that it is the duty of every 
man to promote the happiness of his fellow-creatures 
to the utmost of his power; and that he who thinks 
he sees many around him, whom he esteems and loves, 
labouring under a fatal error, must have a cold heart, 
or a most confined notion of benevolence, if he could 
withhold his endeavours to set them right, from an ofr 
prehension of incurring the imputation of ofEciousness. 

But he might also allege, as a iuU justification, 
not only that religion ja the business of every one, 
but that its advancement or decline in any country 
is so intimately connected with the temporal interests 
of society, as to render it the peculiar concern of a 
political man : and that what he may presume to oSei 
on the subject of rehgion may perhaps be perused 
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with lees jealousy and more candour, from the verj- 
circumstance o£ its having been vritten by a Lay- 
man, which most at least exclude the idea, (an idea 
Munetimes illiberally suggested to take off the effect 
of the works of Scclesisstics,) that it is prompted by 
motivea of self-interest, or of professionoi prejudice. 

But if the writer's apoli^y should not be found in 
the work itself and in his avowed motive for under- 
taking it, in vain would he endeavour to satisfy his 
leaders by any excuses : he will dierefore proceed, 
without further preunble, to lay before them a gen- 
eial statement of his design. 

The main object which he has in view is, not to ' 
convince the sceptic, or to answer the arguments of 
persons who avowedly oppose the fundamental doc- 
trines of our religion; but to point out the scanty 
and erroneous system of the bulk of those who be- 
loDg to the class of orthodox Christians, and to con- 
trast their defective scheme with a representation of 
what the author apprehends to be real Christianity. 
OAen has it filled him with deep concern to observe, 
in this description of persons, scarcely any distinct 
knowledge of the real nature and prindples of the 
religion which they profess. The subject is of in- 
finite importance; let it not be driven out of our 
minds by the bustle or dissipadon of life. This 
present scene, with all its cares and all its gaieties, 
will soon be rolled away, and " we must stand before 
the judgment- seat of Christ." This awfiil considera- 
tion will prompt the writer to express himself with 
greater freedom than he should otherwise be disposed 
to use. And he trusts that this consideration, while 
it justifies its frankness, wiU secure to him a serious 
and patient perusal. 
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But it would be trespasBing on the indulgence of 
the reader to detain him with introductory remarks. 
Let it only be further premised, that if what shall 
be stated should to any appear needlessly austere and 
rigid, tho writer must laj in his claim not to be con- 
demned, without a iair inquiry, whether his state- 
ments do or do not accord with the language of the 
(acred writings. To that teat he refers with confi- 
dence. And it must be conceded, by those who 
adroit the authority of Scripture, that from the deci- 
■ion of the word of God there can be no appeal 
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PRACTICAL VIEW, 

jr. 



INADEQUATE CONCEPTIONS OS THE IMPORTANCE 
OF CHBIETIANITT. 

Popular Notions. — Scripture Account, — Ignorattce in 
thit case criminal. — Tioo false Maxims exposed. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of any par- 
ticular defecta in the religioua aystem of the bulk of 
profeased Chiistiana, it may be proper to point out 
the very inadequate conceptioa which they entertain 
of the importance of Christianity in general, of its 
peculiar nature and superior excellence. If we listen 
to their conversation, virtue is praised, and vice i> 
tensured; piety is, perhaps, applauded, and pro&ne- 
ness condemned. So far all is well : but let any one, 
who would not be deceived by these. " barren gene- 
raUties," examine a little more closely, and he will 
find, that not to Christianity in particular, but at best 
to Religion in general, perhaps to mere Morahty, 
didr homage is intended to be paid. With Chris- 
tianity, aa distinct from these, they are little «c- 
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quainted ; their views of it have been so cursory and 
superficid, that, far from discerning its peculiar char- 
acteristics, they have little more than perceived those 
exterior circuni stances which distinguish it from other 
forms of Religion, There are some few facts, and 
perhaps some leading doctrines and principles, ofwhich 
they cannot be wholly ignorant; but of the conse- 
quences, and relations, and practical uses of these 
they have few ideas, or none at aU. 

Does this language seem too strong in speaking 
of professed Christians ? View then their plan of life, 
and their ordinary conduct ; and let us ask, wherein 
can we discern the points of discrimination between 
them and acknowledged unbelievers ? In an age 
wherein it is confessed and lamented that infidelity 
abounds, do we observe in them any remHrkable care 
to instruct their children in the priodples of the faith 
which they profess, and to furnish them with argu- 
ments for the defence of it ? They would blush, on 
their child's coming out into the world, to think him 
defective in the branch of that knowledge, or of those ■ 
accomplishments, which belong to his station in liie : 
and accordin^y these are cultivated with becoming 
assiduity. But he is leh to coUect his ieligii»i as be 
may : the study of Christianity has formed no part rf 
his education ; and his attachment to it, where any 
attachment to it exists at all, is, too often, not the 
pr^eience of sober reason and conviction, but merely 
the result trf' early and groundless pr^ossession. Me 
was bom in a Christian country ; of course he is a 
Christian : his father was a member d( the church 
of England; so is he. When such is the religion 
handed down anong ns by hereditary 9 
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cannot suiprise us to observe jroung men eS tense and 
aptrit beginning to donbt altogether of the troth of 
the system in which they have be«n brought up, ani 
ready to abandon a station which tbey are unabte to 
defend. Knowing Christianity cbiedy in the diffi- 
culties which it coutaina, and in the imposaiWHties 
which are falsely imputed to it, they fall, perhaps, 
into the company <^ infidels ; where tbey are shaken 
by frivolous objections and profane cavils, which, had 
their religions peisuasiOD bera grounded in reaaon 
and argument, would have passed by them " as the 
idle wind." 

Let us beware faefwe it be too late. No one can 
say into what discredit Christianity may hereby grow, 
at a time when the unrestrained interconrae, aubsist- 
iog among the severs] ranks and classes of society, 
so mncb iavours the general diSHision (^ the aenti- 
aents of tbe higher ord«s. To a similar ignorance 
may pei^aps be ascribed, in no small degrei^ the sne- 
cess with which, in a neighbouring country, Chris- 
tianity has of late years been attached. Had she 
not been whoUy onarmed £or tbe contest, bowevert 
she might have been forced from her untenable posts, 
and compelled to disembarrass herself from her load 
of encumbrances, she never could have been driven 
alh^tlier out of the &iAd by her puny assailants, 
with all tbeir cavils, and gibes, and sarcasms ; for in 
these consisted the main strength of their petty ai- 
tiUery. I^et ns beware, lest we also suffer from a 
like cause ; nor let it be our crime and our reproach, 
that in schools, perh^s even in coU^es, Christianity 
is almost, if not altogether neglected. 

It caimSl be expected, that they who pay so little 



regard to this great object in the education of tlieir 
children, should be more attentive to it in other paxta 
of their conduct, where less stroogly atimulated by 
affection, and leas obviously loaded with responsi- 
bility. They are of course, therefore, httle regarit 
ful of the state of Christianity in their own country ; 
and still more indifferent about communicating the 
light of divine truth to the nations which '* atill sit 
in darkness." 

But religion, it may be replied, is not noisy and 
ostentatious ; it is modest and private in ita nature ; 
it resides in a man's own bosom, and shuns the ob- 
servation of the multitude. Be it so. 

From the transient and distant view, then, which 
we have been taking of these unassuming Christians, 
let us approach a httle nearer, and listen to the un- 
reserved conversation of their confidential hours. 
Here, if any where, the interior of the heart is laid 
open, and we may ascertun the true principles of 
their regards and aversiona; the scale by whidi they 
measure the good and evil of life. Here, however, 
you will discover few or no traces of CbTistianity. 
She scarcely finda herself a place amidst the many 
objects of their hopes, and fears, and joys, and sor- 
rows. Grateful perhaps, as well indeed they may 
be grateful, for health, and talents, and affluence, 
and other temporal possessiona, they scarcely reckon 
in the number of their blessings this grand distio- 
guishing mark of the bounty of Providence. Or, 
if they mention it at all, it is noticed coldly and fbr> 
mally, like one of those obsolete claims, to which, 
though but of small account in the estimate of our 
wealth or power, we think it as well to put in our 
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title, from considerations of family decorum or of 
national usage. 

But what more than all the rest establishes the 
point in question : let their conversation take a 
grader turn. Here at length their religion, modest 
and retired as we are now presuming it to be, must 
be expected to disclose itself. Here however you 
ril! look in vain for the religion of Jesus. Their 
standard of right and wrong is not the standard of 
tbe gospel : they approve and condemn by a difierent 
rule : they advance principles and m^ntain opinions 
altogether opposite to the genius and character of 
Christianity. You would fancy yourself rather 
among the followers of the old schools of philosophy : 
nor is it easy to guess how any one could satisfy 
himself to the contrary, unless, by mentioning the 
name of some acknowledged heretic, he should afibrd 
them an occasion of demonstrating their zeal for the 
reH^on of their country. 

The truth is, their opinions on the subject of re- 
ligion are not formed from the perusal of the word 
of God. The Bible lies on the shelf unopened : 
and they would be wholly ignorant of its contents, 
except for what they hear occasionally at church, or 
ibr the funt traces which their memories may still 
retun of the lessons of their earUest infancy. 

How different, nay, in many respects how con- 
tradictory, would be the two systems of mere morals, 
of which the one should be formed from the com- 
monly received maxims of the Christian world, and 
the other &om the study of the Holy Scriptures ! 
It would he curious to remark in any one, who had 
hitherto satisfied himself with the former, the astou- 
E 89 
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isbment which would be euited on his first intio- 
duction to the latter. Wg are not left here to bare 
conjecture. This was, in fact, the effect produced 
on the mind of a late ingenious writer,* of whose 
little work, though it bears some marks of his cua- 
tomary love of paradox, we must at least confess, 
that it exposes, in a strong point of view, lliepoverty 
of that superficial religion which prevails in our day ; 
and that it throughout displays that happy perspicuity 
and grace, which so eminently characterize the com- 
positions of its author. But after this willing tri- 
bute of commendation, we aie reluctantly compelled 
to remark, that the work in question discredits the 
cause which it was meant to serve, by many crude 
and extravagant positions; a defect from whitJi no 
one can be secure who forms a hasty judgment of a 
deep and comprehensive subject, the several relations 
of which have been imperfectly surveyed ; and above 
all, it must be lamented, that it treats the great 
question which it professes to discuss, rather as a 
matter of mere speculation, than as one wherein our 
everlasting interests are involved. Surely the writer's 
object should have been, to convince his readers of 
their guilt still more than of their ignorance, and to 
leave them impressed rather with a sense of theit 
danger than of their folly. 

It were needless to multiply arguments iu order 
to prove how criminal the voluntary ignorance, of 
which ne have been speaking, must ^pear in the 
sight of God. It must be confessed by all who 
believe that we are accountable creatures^ and to sndi 

* It b alniott supeiflooiu to dwb* Ut. Scnudi Jcdjus, 



odIj th« writer is addressing himself that we ^all 
have to answer hereafter to the Almighty for aJl the 
meuiG we have here enjoyed of improving ourselves, 
or of promoting the h^piness of others. If, when 
sommoned to give an account of our stewardship, we 
thall be called upon to answer for the use which wc 
have made af our bodily orgaus, and of our meaus 
of relieving the wants of our fellow- creatures — how 
much more for the exercise of the nobler faculties of 
our nature, of inveDtion, memory, and judgment, and 
for our employment of every instrument and oppor- 
tunity of diligent apphcation, and serious reQcction, 
and honest dedsinn ? And to what subjec-t might 
we in all reason be expected to apply more earnestly, 
than to tl^it wherein our own eternal interests are at 
issue ? When God of his goodness hath vouch- 
safed to grant us such abundant means of instruction, 
in that which we are most concerned to know, how 
great must be the guilt, and how awful the punish- 
ment, of v(duntary ignorance ! 

And why axe we in this pursuit alone to expect 
knowledge without ini^uiry, and success without en- 
deavour ? The whole analogy of nature inculcates 
a dtfieient lesson; and out own judgments, in matters 
of temporal interest and worldly policy, confirm the 
truth of her suggestions. Bountiful as is the hand 
of Providence, its gifts are not so bestowed as to 
seduce us into indolence, but to rouse us to exertion ; 
and no one expects to attain to the height of learn- 
iog, or arts, or power, or wealth, or military glory, 
without vigorous resolution, and strenuous diligence, 
and steady perseverance. Yet we expect to be 
Christiuis without labour, study, or inquiry ! Thb 
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is the more preposterous, because ChrutiBiiity, being 
a revelation from God, and not the iuveDtion of man, 
discovering to us new lelationa, with their corre- 
spondent duties, containing also doctrines, motiTes, 
and precepts, peculiar to itself — we cannot reasonably 
expect to become proficients in it by the acddental 
intercourses of life, as one might learn insensibly the 
maxims of worldly pohcy, or a scheme of mere morals. 

The diligent perusal of the Holy Seriptures would 
discover to us our past ignorance. We should cease 
to be deceived by superficial appearances, and to con- 
found the gospel of Christ with the systems of phi- 
losophers; we should become impressed with the 
weighty truth, so much forgotten in the present day, 
that Christianity calls on us, as we value our im- 
mortal souls, not merely in general, to he religious 
and moral, but spedaUg to believe the doctrines, 
imbibe the prindples, and practise the precepts of 
Christ. It might be to run into too great length 
to confirm this position beyond dispute by express 
quotations from the word of God. And, not to an- 
ticipate what belongs more properly to a subsequent 
part of the work, it may be sufficient here to remark 
in general, that Christianity is always represented in 
Scripture as the grand, the unparalleled instance of 
God's bounty to mankind. This unspeakable gift 
was graciously held forth in the original promise to 
our first parents; it was predicted-by- aiong-con- 
tinued series of prophets; the subject of their prayers, 
inquiries, and longing expectations. In a world 
which opposed and persecuted them, it. was theii 
source of peace, and hope, and consolation. At 
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leugth it approatJied — the desire of all nations — the 
long-expected Star annoonced its presence — a multi- 
tude of the heaveoly host hailed its introduction, 
and prodaimed its character : " Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good-will towards men." 
The gospel is every where represented in Scripture 
by such figures aa are most strongly calculated to 
impress on our minds a sense of its value ; it is spoken 
of as light &om darkness, aa release from prison, as 
deliverance from captivity, as life from death. *' Lord, 
DOW lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation !" was the excla- 
mation with which it was welcomed by the pious 
Simeon : and it was universally received among the 
early converts ^with thankfulness and joy. At one 
time, the communication of it is promised aa a reward ; 
at another, the loss of it is threatened as a punish- 
ment And, short as is the form of prayer taught 
us by our blessed Saviour, the more general exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ constitutes one of its 
leading petitions. 

With what exalted conceptions of the importance 
of Chrisdanity ought we to be fiUed by such descrip- 
tions as these ! Yet, in vain have we " line upon 
line, and precept upon precept," — Thus predicted, 
thus prayed and longed for, thus announced, charac- 
terized, and rejoiced in, this heavenly treasure, though 
poured into our lap in rich abundance, we scarcely 
accept. We turn from it coldly, or at best possess 
it negligently, as a thing of no estimation. But a 
due sense of its value would assuredly be impressed 
upon us by the diligent study of the word of God, 
that blessed repository of heavenly truth and conso- 
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ladon. Tlience it is that we are to leam what we 
ought to believe and what to practise. And, surely, 
one would think that much importunity would not 
be requisite, to induce men to a perusal of the sacred 
volume. Reason dictates, Revelation commands — 
" Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God," — " Search the Scriptures," — '* Be ready 
to give to every one a reason of the hope that is in 
you." Such are the declarations and injunctions of 
the inspired writers ; injunctions confirmed hy com- 
mendations of those who obey the admonition. Yet 
is it not undeniable, that with the Bible in our houses 
we are ignorant of its contents ; and that hence, in 
a great measure, it arises, that the bulk of the Chria- 
tian world know so little, and mistake bo greatly, in 
what regards the religion which they profess? 

This is not the place for inquiring at large, whence 
it is that those who assent to the position, that the 
Bible is the word of God, and who profess to rest 
their hopes on the Christian basis, contentedly so 
quiesce in a stale of such lamentable ignorance. But 
it may not be improper here to touch on two kindred 
opinions ; from which, in the minds of the more 
thoughtful and serious, this acquiescence appears to 
derive much secret support. The one is, that it 
^ffnifies little what a man believes ; look to hit prac- 
tice. The other (of the same family) that lineerity 
is all in all. Let a man's opinions and conduct be 
what they may, yet, provided he be sincerely con- 
vinced that they are rigbt, however the exigendes 
of civil society may require' him to be de^t with 
among men, in the si^t of God he cannot be criminal. 
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It would detain ns too long fiilly to set forth the 
various evils inherent in these favourite positions, of 
which it is sorely not the least, that they are of 
unbounded application, comprehending within their 
edacious limits, most of the errors which have beea 
received, and many of the most desperate crimes 
which have been perpetrated among men. Of the 
former of these maxims we may remark, that it pro- 
ceeds on the monstrous supposition already noticed, 
that although accountable creatures, we shall not be 
called to account for the exercise of our intellectual 
and mental powers. Moreover, it is founded on 
that grossly fallacious assumption, that a man's 
opinions will not infiuence his practice. The advo- 
cates of this fashionable principle require to be re- 
minded, that the judgment often receives a corrupt 
bias from the heart and the adfections : that vice is 
the fruitful mother of prejudice and error. Forget- 
fill of these acknowledged truths, and confounding 
the most important moral distinctions, they place on 
the same level those who, carefully weeding from 
theit hearts every false principle, occupy themselves 
iu a sincere and warm pursuit of truth, and those 
who yield tliemselves implicitly to the opinions, what- 
ever they may be, which early prepossession may 
have infused, or which passion or interest, or even 
acquiescing indolence, may have imposed upon their 
miads. 

The latter of the foregoing maxims, that sincerity 
is aB in all, proceeds on this groundless supposition, 
that the Supreme Being has not afforded as suffi- 
cient means of discriminating truth &om falsehood, 
tight from wrong ; and it implies, that be a man's 
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' opinioDS or conduct ever so wild and extravagant, 
we are to presume, that they are as much the result 
of impartial inquiry and hoaest coaviction, as if his 
aeutiments and actions had been strictly conformable 
to the rules of reason aad sobriety. Never indeed 
was there a principle more general in its use, more 
sovereign in its potency. How does its beautiful sim- 
plicity also, and compendious brevity, give it rank be- 
fore the laborious subtleties of Bellarmin ! Clement, 
and Ravalllac, and other worthies of a similar stamp, 
from whose purity of intention the world has hitherto 
withheld its due tribute of applause, would here have 
found a teady plea; and their injured innocence 
should now at length receive its full though tardy 
vindication. " These, however," it may be replied, 
" are excepted cases." Certainly they are eases of 
which any one, who maintains the opinion in ques- 
tion, would be glad to disencumber hims^, becatise 
they clearly expose the unsoundness of bis principle. 
But it will be incumbent on such a one first to ex- 
plain with precision why they are to be exempted 
from its operation : and this he will find an impossible 
task: for sincerity, in its popular sense, cannot be 
made the criterion of guilt and innocence on any 
ground, which will not equally serve to justify the 
assassins who have been instanced. The conclusion 
cannot be eluded : no man was ever more fully per- 
suaded of the innocence of any action, than those 
men were convinced, that the horrid deed they were 
about to perpetrate was not merely lawiiil, but highly 
meritorious. Thus Clement and RavaiUac being 
unquestionably sincere, they were therefore indubi- 
tably innocent. Nay, the absurd and petnicioui 
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tendency a£ this principle might be shown to be even 
greater than what has yet been stated. It would 
scarcely be going too far to assert, that whilst it scorns 
the defence of petty villains, who still retain the sense 
of good and evil, it holds forth, like some well-fre- 
quented sanctuary, a secure asylum to more finished 
criminals, who, from long habits of wickedness, are 
lost to the perception no leas than to the practice of 
virtue ; and that it selects a seared conscience, and 
a callous heart, and a mind insensible to all moral 
distinctioiis, as the special objects of its vindication. 
Nor is it only in profane history that instances are 
to be found like those which we have mentioned, of 
persons committing the greatest crimes with a sincere 
conviction of the rectitude of their conduct. Scrip- 
ture will aflbrd us parallels : and it was surely to 
guard UB against the very error which we have been 
DOW exposing, that our blessed Saviour forewarned 
bis disciples ; *' The time cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service." 

A principle like this must then be abtmdoned, and 
the advocates for sincerity must be compelled to 
restore this absurd term to its genuiue signification ; 
and to acknowledge, that it must imply honesty of 
mind, a faithful use of the means of knowledge and 
improvement, a desire of being instructed, humble 
inquiry, impartial coniideratbn, and unprejudiced 
judgment. It is to these we would earnestly call 
you ; and to such dispositions of mind, ever to be 
accompanied with fervent prayer for the divine bless- 
ing, Scripture every where holds forth the most 
animating ptonuses. " Ask, and ye shall receive; 
e3 
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■eek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it sbaD be opoied 
unto you. — Ho I every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters." Such are the ^ro&rtable assurances, 
such the gradous encourt^ements, held ant to the 
truly sincere inquirer. How deep will be our guilt 
if we sli^t all these benevolent offers \ " Hoir 
many prophets and kings have desired to hear the 
things that we bear, and have not heard them !" 
Great indeed are our opportunities, great also is our 
responsibility. Let us awake to a true sense of our 
situation. Every consideration is presented to us 
that can alarm onr fears, or animate oar industry. 
How soon may the brightness of our meridian sun 
be daikened ! Or, should the long-suffering of God 
still continue to us the mercies which we bo much 
abuse, this will only aggravate our crime, and in the 
end enhance our punishment. The time of reckon- 
ing will at length arrive. And when finally sum- 
moned to the bar of God, to give an account of our 
stewardship, what plea can we have to urge in our 
defeDce, if we remain willingly and obstinately igno- 
rant of the way which leads to life, with sui^ tran- 
scendent means of knowing it, and such urgent mo- 
tives to its pursuit ? 
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CHAPTER ir. 

COHROmOK OF HUMAN NATUBE. 



Jnadetpiate conceptions of the Corruption of Human 
Nature. 

After considering the defective notions of the 
importance of Christianity in general, which piev^ 
among the higher orders of professed Christians, the 
particular misconceptions which &st come under our 
notice, respect the corruption and weakness of human 
nature. This is a topic on which it is possible 
that many into whose hands the present work shall 
laSj may not have bestowed much attention. If the 
cBse be so, it may be requisite to entreat them to 
lend a patient and a serions ear. The sut^ect is of 
the deepest import. Nor are we afraid of going too 
£iF when we assert, that it lies at the very root of all 
true religion, and is eminently the basis and ground- 
work of Christianity. 

So far as the writer has had an opportunity of 
remarking, the generality of professed Christians 
among the higher classes, either altogether overlook 
or deny, or at least greatly extenuate, the corruption 
uid weakness here in question. They acknowledge 
indeed that there is, and ever has been in the world, 
a great portion of vice and wickedness; that man- 
kind have been ever prone to sensuality and. selfish- 
ness, in disobedience to the more refined and liberal 
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principles of their nature; that in all ages and coun- 
tries, m public and in private life, innumerable in- 
stances have been afibrded of oppiessioo, of rapacity, 
of cruelty, of firaud, of euvy, and of malice. They 
own that it Is too often in vain that you inform the 
understanding, and convince the judgment. They 
admit that you do not thereby refiirm the hearts of 
men. Though they know their duty, they will not 
practise it ; no, not even when you have forced them 
to acknowledge that the path of virtue is also that of 
real interest, and of solid enjoyment. 

These facts are certain : they cannot be disputed; 
and they are at the same time so obvious, that one 
would have thought the celebrated apophthegm of 
the Gredau sage, " The majority are wicked," would 
scarcely have established his claim to intellectual 
superiority. 

But though these effects of human depravity are 
every where acknowledged and lamented, we must 
not expect to find them traced to their true origin. 



Prepare yourself to hear rather of frailty aad infir- 
mity, of petty transgressions, of occasional failings, 
of sudden surprisals, and of such other qualiiyiog 
terms as may serve to keep out of view the true 
source of the evil, and, without shocking the under- 
standing, may administer consolation to the pride of 
human nature. The bulk of professed Christians 
are used to speak of man as of a being, who, naturally 
pure, and indined to all virtue, is sometimes, almost 
involuntarily, drawn out of the right course, or ia 
overpowered by the violence of temptation. Vice 
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with them is rather an acddental and tetDporary, than 
a Goustitutioual and habitual distemper; a noxious 
plant, which, though found to live and even to thrive 
in the human mind, is not the natural growth and 
production of the Boil. 

Far difierent is the humihating language of Chris- 
tianity. From it we Uara that man is an apostate 
creature, fallen from his high ori^nal, degraded in 
his nature, and depraved in his faculties : indisposed 
to good, and disposed to evil ; prone to vice — it is 
natural and easy to him ; disinclined to virtue — it is 
difficult and laborious; he is tainted with sin, not 
slightly and superficially, but radically, and to the 
very core. That such is the Scripture account of 
man, however mortifying the acknowledgment of it 
may be to our pride, one would think, if this very 
corruption itself did not warp the judgment, none 
would be hardy enough to attempt to controvert. I 
know nothing which 'brings home so forcibly to my 
own feelings the truth of this represcutation, as the 
consideration of what still remains to us of our pri- 
mitive dignity, when contrasted with our present state 
of moral degradation — 

" Into what depth than seest, 
PiDin what height fallen." 

Examine first with attention the natural powers 
and Acuities of man — invention, reason, judgment, 
memory ; a mind of " large discourse," " looking 
beibre and after," reviewing the past, thence deter- 
mining for the present, and anticipating the fiitnie ; 
^scemiDg, collecting, combining, comparing; c^ble, . 
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not merely of appteliending, ibut of adniring, the 
beauty of moral excellence : witli feu kbcI Iit^ tO' 
mxm and animate ; with joy and sorrow to solftee 
and sc^en; with love to attach, with sympathy to 
harmonize, with courage to attempt, with patieoee to 
endure, and with the power of consdeace, that faith- 
ftil monitor within the breast, to enforce the conclu- 
sions of reason, and direct and regulate the passions 
of the soul. Truly we must pronounce him *' majestic, 
though in ruin." " Happy, happy world !" would 
he the exclamation of the inhabitant of some other 
planet, on being told of a globe Kke ours, peopled 
with such creatures as these, and abounding with 
situations and occasions to call forth the muhtplied 
excellencies of their nature. — " Hapj^, happy world ! 
with what delight must your great Creator and 
Governor witness yonr conduct, and what a glorioua 
recompense awaits you when your term of probation 
shall have expired !" 

" I bone, quo virtus tua te tocU : ( pede busCo, 
Grandia laturuB meritorum picBmia." 

But we have indulged too long in these delight- 
ful speculations. A sad reverse presents itself on 
our survey of the actual state of man : when, from 
viewing his natural powers, we follow him into prac- 
tice, and see the uses to which he applies them. 
Take in the whole of the prospect — view him in 
every age, and climate, and nation, in every condition 
and period of society. Where now do you discover 
the characters of his exalted nature? "How is the 
gold become dim, and the fine gold changed !" How 
is his reason donded, his afiections perverted, his 
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conscience stiipified I How do anger, and envy, and 
hatred, and revenge, spring up in his wretched 
bosom .' How is he a slave to the meanest of his 
a{^etitefl ! What ixtal prt^ensities does he discover 
to evil ! What inaptitude to good ! 

Dwell awhile on the state of the ancient world ; 
not merely on that benighted part c^ it where all lay 
buried in brutish ignorance and barbarism, but on 
the seats of dvilised and polished nations, on the 
empire of taste, and learning, and philosophy : yet in 
diese chosen regions, with whatever lustre the sun 
<^ sdence ponred forth its raya, the moral darkness 
was so thick "that it might be felt." Behold their 
sottish idolatries, their absurd superstitions, their 
want of natural affection, their brutal excesses, their 
unfeeling oppression, theii savage cruelty ! Look 
not to the illiterate and the vulgar, hut to the learned 
and refined. Form not your ideas from the conduct 
of the less restrained and more licentious ; you will 
turn away with disgust and shame trom the allowed 
aad femiliar habits of the decent and the moral. 
St. Paul best states the facts, and furnishes the 
explanation : " Because they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, he gave them over to a 
reprobate mind."* 

■ Exempla duo, qua pravitatis bumsiue nm twimo men lucu- 
lentur eiiiibenc, non proterre non possum. Alcerum, decern ille 
Vir^liuB, altenun Cicero, probiuidem TctiquG atiidicigua, Biq>pe- 
ditat. Virgilius, iimocuam certe putonun ntara depictaitu, ita 



Cicero in libro de Officiis primo, ubide iictionibus proiit ir 
ae apte et conrenientes sint, loci temporis, el agentis ratii 
babita, dtsserk, HTgumentum sic iilusrrat i " Turpc est en 
valdeque Titioaum, in re sereis, conTivio digtium, aut delicati 
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Now diiect your view to auother quarter, to the 
inhabitants of a new hemisphere, where th^ bane&l 
practices and contagious example of the old world 
had never travelled. Surely, among these children 
of nature we may expect to find those virtuous ten- 
dencies, for which we have hitherto looked in vain ! 
Alas ! our search will still be fruitless ! They are 
represented by the historian of America, whose ac- 
count is more favourable than those of some other 
great authorities, as being a compound of pride, in- 
dolence, selfishness, cunning, and cruelty ;* full of a 
revenge which nothing could satiate, of a ferocity 
which nothing could soften ; strangers to the most 
amiable sensibilities of nature.f They appeared in- 
capable of conjugal aSection, or parental fondness, or 
filial reverence, or social attachments ; uniting too 
with their state of barbarism, many of the vices and 
weaknesses of polished society. Their horrid treat- 
ment of captives taken in war, on whose bodies they 
feasted, after putting them to death by the most cruel 
tortures, is so well known, that we may spare the 

■liquem inferre sermonein. Bene Pericles, qiium haberet colle- 
gam in prBCura Soplioclem poelam, bique Ae corainuni officio 
conveniaRenc, et caeu forcnosus puer piteterirec, djiissetque S(v 
ptiocles, O puBnim pulchnim Pericle ! At enim, inqiiit Pericles, 
prffitorem Sopbaclem deceC non eolum mBnuB, sed eliam oca\ae 
abatinentes habere, Atqui hoc idem Sophocles, si [n atbletBram 
pro]>aiione diiisaet, jtuta reprehemkme caruitiet, Umia nU eU, et 

Qiiomi>dQ eeae les babuiese necesie est, cum Til antiquorum 
prestantisBimis adscrlbendue, pbiloBopbtam, immo mores et offleia 
tmctane, laliadoceret! Qunlem sibi ipse vinutis normam pro- 
poBuerat, salis liquet Vide inter alia, juifa rqirelienaotu, &c. 

• Robertson, Vol. ii. p. 130. 

t Ibid. Book iv. Sect. 2. Head, Condition of Women, VoL u. 
8to. 90, 91, 
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disgusting redtaL No commendable qualities relieve 
this gloomy picture, except fortitude, and perseve- 
rauce, and zeal for the welfare of their little com- 
munity : if this last quality, exercised and directed aa 
it was, can he thought deserving of commendation. 

But you give up the heathen nations as indefen- 
sible, and wish rather to form your estimate of man 
fiom a view of countries which have been blessed 
with the light of Revelation. — True it is, and with 
joy let us record the concession, Christianity has set 
the general tone of morals much higher than it was 
ever found in the Pagan world. She has every 
where improved the character of man, and multiplied 
the comforts of society, particularly to the poor and 
the weak, whom from the beginning she professed 
to take under her special patronage. Like her divine 
Author, *' who sends his rain on the evil and on the 
good," she showers down unnumbered blessings on 
thousands who profit from her bounty, while they 
forget or deny her power, and set at nought her au- 
thority. Yet even in this more favoured situation, 
ve shall discover too many lamentable proofs of the 
depravity of man. Nay, this depravity will now 
become even more apparent and less excusable. For 
vhat bars does it not now overleap ? Over what 
motives is it not now victorious ? Consider well the 
superior light and advantages which we enjoy, and 
then ^preciate the superior obligations which ate 
imposed on us. Consider in how many cases our 
eril propensities are now kept from breaking forth, 
by the superior restraints under which vice is laid 
among us by positive laws, and by the amended 
Etandard of public opinion; and we may be assisted 

Cooslc: 
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in conjecturing what force is to be assigned to these 
motives, by the dreadfiil proofs which have been lately 
exhibited in a neighbouring country, that when their 
influence is withdrawn, the most atrocious crimes 
can be perpetrated shamelessly, and in the face of 
day. Consider then the superior excellence of our 
moral code, the new principles of obedience furnished 
by the gospel, and, above all, the awful sanction 
which the doctrines and precepts of Christianity 
derive from the clear discovery of a future state of 
retribution, and &om the annunciation of that tre- 
mendous day, " when we shall stand before the 
judgraent-9eat of Christ." Yet, in spite of all our 
knowledge, thus enforced and pressed home by so 
acJemn a notice, how liftle has been our progress in 
virtue t It has been by no means such as to prevent 
the adoption, in our days, of various maxims of anti- 
quity, which, when well considered, too clearly estab- 
lish the depravity of man. It may not be amiss to 
adduce a few instances in proof of this assertion. 
It is now no less acknowledged than heretofore, that 
prosperity hardens the hesrt ; that unlimited power 
is ever abused, instead of being rendered the instru- 
ment of didusing happiness ; that habits of vice grow 
up of themselves, whilst those of virtue are of slow 
and difficult formation ; that they who draw the finest 
pictures of virtue, and seem most enamoured of her 
channs, are often the least under her influence, sdcI 
by the merest trifles are drawn aside from that line 
of conduct which they most seriously recommend to 
others; that all this takes place, though most of the 
pleasures of vice are to be found with less alloy in 
the paths of virtue ; whilst, at the same time, these 
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paths afibrd superior and moTe exquisite delights, 
pecn]iar to themselTea, and are free from the diuaaH 
and bitter remorse, at the price of which vicious gta> 
tifications are so often purchased. 

It may suffice to touch very slightly on some other 
arguments, which it would hardly be right to leave 
altogether unnoticed. Que of these, the justice of 
which, however denied hy superficial moralists, p^ 
rents of strict principles can abundantly testify, may 
be drawn from the perverse and froward dispositions 
perceivable in children, the correction of which' too 
of^n baffles the most strenuous efforts of the wise 
and good. Another may be drawn from the various 
deceits we are apt to practise on ourselves, to which 
no one can be a stranger who has ever contemplated 
the operations of his own mind with serious atten- 
tion. To the influence of this species of corruption 
it has been in a great degree owing, that Christianity 
itself has been too often disgraced. The gospel of 
peace has been turned into an engine of cruelty, and, 
amidst the bitterness of persecution, every trace has 
disappeared of the mild and beneficent spirit of the 
religion of Jesus. In what degree must the taint 
have wrought itself into the frame, and corrupted 
the habit, when the most wholesome nutriment can 
be thus converted into the deadliest poison ! Wish- 
ing always to argue from such premises as are not 
only really sound, but from such as cannot even bs 
questioned by those to whom this work is addressed, 
little was said in representing the deplorable state of 
the heathen world, respecting their defective and 
imworthy conceptions in what regards the Supreme 
Being, who even then *'left not himsetf without 
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witness, but gave them raia anA froitfiii seasoDs, fill- 
ing their hearts with food and gladness." But stirdy 
to any who call themselves Christians, it may be 
justly urged, as an astonishing instance of hnman 
depravity, that we ourselves, who enjoy the full light 
of Reflation ; to whom God has vouchsafed such 
clear discoveries of what we are concerned to know 
of his being and attributes ; who profess to believe 
that " in him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing ;" that to him we owe ail the comforts we here 
enjoy, and the oSei of eternal glory, purchased for 
us by the atoning blood of his own Son, — '* thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift," — ^that we, thus 
loaded with mercies, should be continually chai^eable 
with forgetting his authority, and being ungrateful 
for his benefits ; with slighting his gracious prc^>osals, 
or, at best, receiving them with cold and unafiected 
hearts. 

But to put the question concerning the natnr^ 
depravity of man to the severest test; take the best 
of the human spedes, the watchfiil, self-denying 
Christian, and let him dedde the controversy; not 
by inferences drawn from the practices of a thought- 
less and dissolute world, but by an appeal to his per- 
sonal experience. Go with him into his closet ; ask 
him his opinion of the corruption of the heart ; and 
he will tell you that he is deeply sensible of its 
power, for that he has learned it from much self- 
observation and long acquaintance with the workings 
of his own mind. He will tell you, that every day 
strengthens this conviction ; yea, that hourly he sees 
fresh reason to deplore his want of simplidty in in- 
tentioDj his infirmity of purpose, his low views^ his 
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selfish unworthy desires, his backwardness to set 
about his duty, his languor and coldness in perform- 
ing it ; that he finds himself obliged continually to 
confess, that he feela within him two opposite prin- 
ciples, and that " he cannot do the things that bo 
would." He cries out in the language of the ex- 
cellent Hooker i — " The little fruit which we have 
in holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt ood unsound : 
we put no confidence at all in it, we challenge no- 
thing in the world for it, we dare not call God to 
reckoning, as if we had him in our debt-hooks ; our 
continual suit to him is, and must be, to bear with 
our infirmities, and pardon our offences." 

Such is the moral history, such the condition of 
man. The figures of the piece may vary, and the 
colouring may sometimes be of a darker, sometimes 
of a lighter hue ; but the principles of the composi- 
tion, the grand outlines are every where the same. 
Wherever we direct our view, we discover the me- 
lancholy proofs of our depravity ; whether we look 
to ancient or modern times, to barbarous or civilized 
nations, to the conduct of the world around us, or 
to the monitor within the breast ; whether we read, 
or hear, or act, or think, or feel, the same humiliat- 
ing lesson is forced upon us, 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, qiiocunque movetis. 

Now, when we look back to the picture which was 
formerly drawn of the natural powers of man, and 
compare this his actual state with that for which, from 
a consideration of those powers, he seems to have 
been originally designed, how are we to account for 
the astonishing contrast ? Will frailty or inSnnity, 
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or occauoDal lapsesj oi sudden suqirisAls, or any 
such qualifying terms, convey an adequate idea of 
the nature of the distemper, or point out its cause ? 
How, on any prindples of common reasoning, can we 
account for it, but by conceiving that man, since he 
came out of the hands of his Creator, has contracted 
a taint, and that the venom of this subtle poison has 
been communicated throughout the race of Adam, 
everywhere exhibiting incontestable marks of its fatal 
malignity ? Hence it has arisen, that the appetites 
deriving new strength, and the powers of r,eason and 
conscience being weakened, the latter have feebly 
and impotently pleaded against those forbidden in- 
dulgences which the former have solicited. Sensual 
gratifications and illicit aSections have debased our 
nobler powers, and indisposed om hearts to the 
discovery of God, and to the consideration of his 
perfections; to a constant willing submissioii to his 
authority, and obedience to his laws. By a repeti- 
tion of vidous acts, evil habits have been formed 
within us, and have rivetted the fetters of sin. Left 
to the consequences of our own folly, the under- 
standing has grown darker, and the heart more ob- 
durate j reason has at length betrayed her trust, and 
even consdence herself has aided the delusion, t!U, 
instead of deploring our miserable condition, we have 
too often hugged our chains, and even gloried in our 
ignominious bondage- 
Such is the general account of the progress of vice, 
where it is suffered to attain to its full growth in the 
human heart. The drcumstaoces of individuals in- 
deed will be found to differ : to continue a figure so 
exactly deeciiptive of the case, the servitude of some 
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is more rigorous tban that of others, their bonds mors 
galling, their degradati(»i more ctnnplete. Some, 
too, have for a while appeared almost to have escaped 
from their confinement; but none are altogetiiet 
free : all, without exception, in a greater or less de- 
gree, bear about them, more visibly or more concealed, 
the disgraceful marks of their captivity. 

Such, on a full and fair investigation, must be 
confessed to be the state of facts ; and how can this 
be accouDted for on any other supposition, than that 
of some original tMot, some radical prindple of cor- 
ruption ? All other solutions are unsatbfactory, 
whilst the potent cause which has been assigned, 
does abundantly, and can alone suffidently, account 
for the effect. It appears then, that the corruption 
of human nature is proved by the same mode of rea- 
soning, as that which hath been deemed conclusive 
in establishing the existence of the principle of gravi- 
tation, and in ascertaining its laws ; ^at the doctrine 
rests on that solid baaia on which Newton hath raised 
the superstructure of his sublime philosophy ; that it 
is not a mere speculation ; an uncertain, though per- 
itsps an ingenious theory ; but the aure reault of largo 
and actual experiment, deduced from incontestable 
facts, and still more fully approving its truth by har- 
ntonlzing with the several parta, and accounting for 
the various phenomena, jarring otherwise, and inex- 
plicable, of the great system of the universe. 

Here, however, Revelation interposes, and sus- 
tains the fallible conjectures of our unassisted reason. 
The Holy Scriptures apeak of ua as fallen creatures ; 
in almost every page we shall find aomething that is 
calculated to abate the loftioess, and silence the pre- 
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tensions of msn. " The imagination of man's heart 
is evil from his youth." " What is man, that he 
should be clean ? and he which is bom of a woman, 
that he should be righteous?" '* Ho* much more 
abominable and filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity 
like water f" " The Lord looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if there were any 
that did understand, and seek God. They are all 
gone aside: they are altogether become filthy; there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one." " Who can 
say, I have made my heart clean, I am pure from my 
sin ?" " The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked : who can know it ?" " Behold, 
{ was shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my 
mother conceived me." " We were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others, Ailfilling the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind," " O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death !" — Passages might be multiplied upon 
passages, which speak the same language, and these 
again might be illustrated and confirmed by various 
tither considerations, drawn from the same sacred 
source ; such as those which represent a thorough 
change, a renovation of our nature, as being neces- 
sary to our becoming true Christians ; or which are 
suggested by observing that holy men refer their 
good dispositions and afiections to the immediate 
agency of the Supreme Being. 
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Sect. II. 

Evil Spirit. — Natural State of Man. 

Bat the word of God instructs ua that we have 
to contend not only with our own natural depravity, 
but with the power of darkiiess, the Evil Spirit, who 
rules in the hearts of the wicked, and whose domin- 
ion we learn from Scripture to be so general, as to 
entitle him to the denomination of the " Prince of 
thia world." There cannot be a stronger proof of 
the di&rence which esiats between the religious 
system of the Smptures, and that of the bulk of 
nominal Christians] than the proof which is afforded 
by the subject now in question. The existence and 
agency of the Evil Spirit, though bo distinctly and 
repeatedly affirmed in Scripture, are almost univer- 
sally eiiploded in a country which professes to admit 
the authority of the sacred volume. Some other 
doctrines of Revelation, the force and meaning of 
which are commonly in a great degree explained 
away, are yet conceded in general terms. But this 
seems almost on the point of being universally aban- 
donad, as a post no longer tenable. It is regarded 
as sn evanescent prejudice which it would now be a 
diacredit to any man of understanding to believe. 
Like ghosts snd witches and other phantoms, which 
haunted the night of superstiUon, it cannot in these 
mora enlightened times stand the test of our severer 
scrutiny. To be suffered to pass away quietly, is as 
mncb as it can hope for; and it might rather expect 
to be laughed off the stage as a just object of con- 
tempt and derision. 
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But altfaougfa the Soipture doctrine canceming 
the Enl Spirit is thus generaUy exploded, yet were 
ve to consider the mattet seriously and fairly, we 
should probably find ground for beUeying that there 
is no better reason for its being abandoned, than that 
many absurd stories, concerning spirits and appari- 
tions, have been commouly propagated amongst we^ 
and credulons people ; and that the Evil Spirit not be- 
ing the object of out bodily eyes, it would argue the 
game weakness to give creitit to the doctrine of its 
existence and agency. But to he condstent with 
ourselves, we might almost as well, on the same prin- 
ciple, deny the reality of all other incorporeal beings. 
What is there, in truth, in the doctrine, which is in 
itself improbable, or which is not confirmed by ana- 
logy ? We see, in fact, that there are wicked men, 
enemies to God, aai malignant towards their fellow- 
creatures, who take pleasure, and often succeed, in 
seducing others to the commission of eviL Why 
then should it be deemed incredible, that there may 
be spiritual intelligences of similar propensities, who 
may, in like manuer, be permitted to tempt men to 
the practice of sin ? Surely we may retort upon our 
opponents the charge of absurdity, and justly accuse 
them of gross inconsistency, in admittiog, without 
difficulty, the existence and operation of these quali- 
ties in a being like man, compounded of matter and 
spirit, and yet denying them in a purely spiritual b^ 
ing, in direct contradiction to the authority of Scrip- 
ture, which they allow to be conclusive, when they 
cannot pretend for a moment that there is any thing 
belonging to the nature of matter, to wid^ these 
qualities naturally adhere. 

r;.-i,iM:.,G00l^le 
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But it is needless to dilate further on a topic 
which, howevei it may excite the ridicule of the in- 
coneiderate, will suggest matter of serious apprehen- 
uon to all who form their opinions ou a siucere and 
impardal examination of the word of God. It fills 
up the measure of our natural miseiy and helpless- 
ness. Such then being our condition, thus depraved 
and weakened within, and tempted bam without, it 
m^ weU fill our heuts with anxiety to reflect, " that 
the day will come," when " the heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat ;" when " the dead, small and great, 
shall stand before the tribunal of God," and we shall 
have to give account of all things done in the body. 
We are naturally prompted to turn over the page of 
Revelation with solicitude, in order to discover the 
attributes and character of our Judge ; but these only 
serve to turn painful apprehension into fixed and cer- 
tain terror. 

First, with regard to the attributes of our Judge. 
As all nature bears witness to his irresistible power, 
so we read in Scripture that nothing can escape his 
observation, or elude his discovery ; not only our ac- 
tions, but our most secret cogitations are open to his 
view. *' He is about our path, and about our bed) 
and spieth out all our ways." ** The Lord seaich- 
etb all hearts, and understandetb all the imaginations 
of the thoughts." " And he will bring to light the 
hidden thiogs of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the heart." 

Now hear his character, and the rule of his award ; 

" TTie Lord our God is a consuming fire, even a 

jealous God." — " He is of purer eyes than to behold 

f3 
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iniquity." — '* The soul that shuaeth, it flhsll die." — 
*' The wages of sin is death," — " Without hdiness 
no m&n sh^ see the Lord." These positire de- 
clarations are enforced by the accounts whi^, for our 
warning, we read in sacred history, <^ the terrible 
vengeance of the Almighty: His punishment of 
" the angels who kept not their first estate, and 
whom he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the-judgment of the great day:" The 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah : The sentence issued 
against the idolatrous nations of Canaan, and of 
whidi the execution was assigned to the Israelites, 
by the espress command of God, at their own peril 
in case of disobedience: The ruin of Babylon, of 
Tyre, of Nineveh, and of Jerusalem, prophetically 
denounced aa the punishment of their crimes, and 
taking place in an exact and terrible accordance with 
the divine predictions. Surely these examples may 
suffice to confound that fallacious confidence, which, 
presuming on the Creator's knowledge of our weak- 
ness, and his disposition to allow for it, should allege, 
that instead of giving way to gloomy apprehensions, 
we might throw ourselves, in full assurance of hope, 
on the infinite benevolence of the Supreme Being. 
It is true, indeed, that with the tiireatenings of the 
word of God, there are mixed many gracious de- 
darations of pardon, on repentance and thorough 
amendment. But, alas ! who is there among us 
whose conscience must not reproach him with having 
trified with the long-su£Fering of God, and with hav- 
ing but ill kept the resolutions of amendment which 
had been formed in the seasons of recollection and 
remoree ? — And how is the disquietude nMuralty ex- 
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dted hy sucfa a retnitpect, catSiiaad and heightened 
bj paasagea like these ! ** Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out my haod, and 
no maD regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my 
cottoael, and would nwie of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whblwind; when dis- 
trvsa and amguish cometh upon you. Then shall 
tbey call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall 
geek BM early, but they shall not find me : for that 
they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear 
of the Lord." The apprehensions, which must be 
excited by thus reading the recorded judgments and 
awfiil hagaage of Scripture, are coninned to the 
inquisitive and attentive nuBtl by a close observation 
a£ the moral constitution of the world. In fact, all 
that has been suggested of the fiual consequences c^ 
vice, is strictly andogous to what we may observe in the 
ordin^ course of human o&irs ; from, a carefiJ sur- 
vey of which it will appear, that God hath established 
sudb an order of causes and efiects, as, however in- 
terrupted here below, by hindrances and obstnictiouB 
^arently of a temporary nature, loudly proclaim the 
prioc^es of his laoral government, and strongly sug- 
gest that vice and imprudence will finally terminate 
in misery.* Not that this species of proof was 
wanted; for that which we must acknowledge, on 
wei^ii^ the evidence, to be a revelation from God, 
requires not the aid of su^ a confirmation : but yet, 
as tloB accorduice might be expected between the 

< Vide Botlsfs Analog;. 
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words and the worba of the eeme Almighty Being', 
it is no idle speculation to remark, that the visible 
constitution of things in the world around us, falls in 
with the scriptural representations of the dreadiii] 
consequences of vice, nay, even of what is commonly 
termed inconsiderateneas and imprudence. 

If such then be indeed our sad condition, what is 
tA be done? Is there no hope? Nothing left for us 
" but a fearful lookiag-for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries?'* 
Blessed be God ! we are not shut up irrecoverably 
in this sad condition : '* Turn you to the strong bold, 
ye prisoners of hope;" hear one who proclatmH his 
designation, ** to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
hberty to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind." They who have farmed a true notion of 
their lost and helpless state, will most gladly listen 
to the sound, and most justly estimate the value, of 
sudi a deliverance. And hence appears the impor- 
tance of not passing over in a cursory manner, those 
important topics of the original and superinduced 
corruption and weakness of man ; a discussion painful 
and humiliating to the pride of human nature, to 
which the mind listens with difficulty, nay, witii a 
laixtnre of anger and disgust ; but well snited to oui 
case, and like the distasteful lessons of adversity, 
permanently use&l in its consequences. 

It is here, never let it be forgotten, that our foun- 
dation must be laid; otherwise our sup^gtructore, 
whatever we may think of it, will one day prove tot- 
tering and insecure. This therefore is not a meta- 
physical speculation, but a practical matter. Slight 
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«nd eupetficUl conceptioiu of our state of natural de- 
gradation, and of our insufficiency to recover from it 
hj our own unassisted powerS] fall in too well with 
our oatural inconsiderateness, and produce that fatal 
insensibility to the divine threatenings which we 
cannot but observe to prevail so generally. Having 
no due seuse of the malignity of our disease, and of 
ita dreadful issue, we do not set ourselves to work in 
earnest to obtain the remedy, and it can only be thus 
obtained ; (at let it be remembered, that deliverance 
is not forc^ on tts, but offered tout; we are fur- 
nished indeed with every help, and are always to bear 
in mind that we are suable of ourselves to will or to 
do lightly, but we are plainly admonished to ** work 
oat onr own salvation with fear and trembling ;" — to 
be watchful, " because we are encompassed with 
dangers;" — to " pot on the whole armour of God," 
because " we are beset with enemies," 

May we be enabled to shake off that lethargy 
which is so ^t to creep upon us I For this end, a 
deep practical conviction of our natural depravity and 
wedcness vriU he found of eminent advantage. As 
it is by this we must id first be roused &om our fal- 
lacious security, so by this we must be kept wakeful 
snd active unto the end. Let us therefore make it 
onr hasiueas to have this doctrine firmly seated in 
our understandings, and radically implanted in our 
hearts. With a view to our conviction of the truth 
of this doctrine, we should seriously and attentively 
consider the firm grounds on which it rests. It is 
plunly made known to us by the light of nature, 
and irresistibly enforced on us by the dictates of our 
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unassJRted DnderBtoDdings. But leat there should 
be any bo obstinately Avl\, as ii<H to discein the force 
of the evidwcQ suggested to our leason^ vidcoii- 
finaed by all expeiioucc, or rather att heedleas as not 
to notice it, the authoritative stamp of ReveUdoD ia 
aupetaddeda as we haVe seen, to complete the pnxtf; 
and w« must therefore be altogether iDexcusahle, if 
we still remain unconviQced by such aa aecumnlatedl 
masa of argument. 

But it is not sufficient to aaaevt to the doetiiae» 
we must sUsofeel it. To this end, let the power of 
habit be called in to oui ud. X^et as accuatom om- 
selves to refer to our oatutal depravity, as to their 
primary cause, the sad instances of vice and folly <£ 
which we read, or which we aee around us, or to 
which we feel the propensities in our own boawiu i 
ever vigilant and distrttstfol of ourselves and looking 
with an eye of ktndnesa and pity on the &ults aod 
infirmities of others, whom we should learn to regard 
with the same tender ccmcern a« that with which 
the sick are used to sympathise with diose who are 
suffering under the same distemper. This lesaou 
once well acquired, we shall feel ibe benefit of it ia 
all our future progreM ; and though it be a Icaaon 
which we are slow to leara, it is one io whidi study 
and expenence, the incidents of every day, and eveiy 
fresh observation of the workings of «ai own hearts^ 
will gradually concur to perfect us. Let it nol^ after 
all then, be out r^oach, and at len^ our niis*. 
that these abundant means of iuBtraetion ore poo> 
sessed in vain. 
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Sect. III. 

Corruption ofRuman Nature. — Objection. 

But tbere is oDe difficulty sdll behind, more for- 
midable than all the rest. The pride of man is loath 
to be humbled. Forced to abandon the plea of in- 
Boceooe, and pioBsed so closely that he can no longer 
esc^e from the conclniion to which we would drive 
hin, some more bold objeetor faces sboat and stands 
at bay, eiideavounng to justify what he cannot deny. 
" Whatever I am," he contends, " I am what my 
Creator made me. I inherit a nature, you yourself 
con&as, depraved, and prone to evil; how then can 
I withstand the temptations to sin by which I am 
atvironed? If this plea cannot establish my inno- 
eence, it must excuse or at least extenuate my guilt. 
Fr^ and weak as I am, a Being of infinite justice 
and goodness will never try me by a rule, which,' 
however equitable in the case of creatures of a higher 
nature, is altogether disproportionate to mine." 

Xiet not my readers be alarmed I The writer is 
not going to enter into the discussion of the grand 
question concerning the origin of moral evil, or to 
attempt to reconcile its eiistence and consequent 
punishment with the acknowledged attributes and 
perfections of God. These are questions, of which, 
if one may judge from the little success with whitA 
the acutest and profoundest reasoners have been ever 
lobouriiig to solve the difficulties they contain, the 
fiiU and clear comprehension is above the intellect of 
man. Yet, as the objection above mentioned is 
sometimes heard from the mouths of professed Chri^ 
f3 
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tians, it must not be passed by without a few short 



Wete tiie language in question to be addressed to 
us by an avowed sceptic, though it might not be very 
difficult to expose to him the futility of his reason- 
ings, we should almost despair of satisfying him of 
the soundness of our own. We should perhaps 
suggest impossibilities, which might stand in the 
way of such a system as he would establish : ai^in^ 
&om concessions which he would freely make, we 
might indeed point out wherein his pre- conceptions 
concerning the conduct of the Supreme Being, had 
been in fact already contradicted, particularly by the 
undeniable existence of natural or moral evil: and if 
thus proved erroneous in one instance, why might 
they not be so likewise in another ? But though by 
these and similar arguments we might at length 
silence our objector, we could not much espeet to 
bring him over to our opinions. We should proba- 
bly do better, if we were to endeavour rather to draw 
him off from those dark and slippery re^ons, slippery 
in troth they are to every human foot, and to contend 
with him where we might tread with firmness uid 
freedom, on sure ground, and in the light of day. 
Then we might fairly lay before him all the various 
arguments for the truth of our holy religion ; argu- 
ments which have been suffident to satisly the wisest, 
and the best, and the ablest of men. We might 
afterwards insist on the abundant confirmation Chris- 
tianity receives from its being exactly suited to the 
nature and wants of man ; and we might conclude 
with fairly putting it to him, whether all this weight 
of evidence were to be overbalanced by one difficulty, 



on 8 subject ao confessedly high and mysterious, 
considering, too, that he must allow we see but a 
put (O, how small a put!) of the universal creation 
of Ood, and that onr fitculties aie wholly incompetent 
to judge r>£ the schemes of his infinite wisdom. 
This, if the writer may be pennitted to offer his own 
judgmeut, is* at least in general, the best mode, in 
the case of the objection we are now oonsidering, of 
dealiog with nDbelierera ; and to adopt the contrary 
plan, seems somewhat like that of any one, who^ 
having to convince some untutored Indian of the 
truth of the Ct^mican system, instead of beginning 
with plain and simple propositions, and leading him 
on to what is more abstruse and remote, should state 
to him at the outset some staitling problems, to 
which the understanding can only yield its slow 
assent, when constrained by the decisive force of 
demonstration. The novice, instead of lending him- 
self to such a mistaken method of instruction, would 
turn away in disgust, and be only hardened against 
his preceptor. But it must be remembered, that 
the present work is addressed to those who acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Holy Scriptures. And 
in order to convince all these that there is, somewhere 
or other, a f^lacy in our objector's reasoning, it will 
be sufficient to establish, that, though the word of 
God clearly asserts the justice and goodness of the 
Supreme Being, and abo the natural depravity of 
man, yet it no leas clearly lays down, that this na- 
tural depravity shall never be admitted as an excuse 
for sin, but that " they which have done evil, shall 
rise to the resurrection of damnation," — that " the 
widced shall be turned into hell, and all the people 
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springng^ufi in tbe honunt heart) ow bleated. Sanour* 
tliough the mesaei^er of penee and ga«d-nitl to man* 
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Nor are tbe Holy Scriptoree leas clear and full 
in guarding us against suf^osoig ow sim, or the 
dreadful comequeocea of thenit to be ehaigeable ou 
God,—" Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God : foe God cannot be tenq^d with 
evil, neither tempteth be any roan :" " The Lord is 
not willing that any should perish." And in other 
passages, where the idea is repdled as injuriouB to 
bis character : " Have I any pleasure at all that 
the wicked should die, saith the I^ord God ; aiul not 
that he should return from his ways, and live?" 
" For I have no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, saith the Lord God." Indeed almost every 
page of the word of God. coitains some warning or 
invitation to sinners ; and ail these, to a considerate 
mind, must be unquestionable ptoofe of oiir present 
position. 

It has been the more neceisary not to leave vat- 
noticed tJie objection which ve have been now reiut- 
ing, because, where not achnitted to such au unquar 
lified extent as alljogethcr to take away the morsJ 
responsibilUy of man, and when not avowed ia the 
daring language in which it has been above stated, 
it may frequently be observed to exist in an inferior 
degree : wd often, when not distinctly formed into 
sh^e, it luzks in secret, dilBising a general cloud of 
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dtfriit or tffibfllief ; or loweriog our standard of ligb^ 
or whispenng' fyiacieua comfort, and j»o^cuig a 
tmnuM traa)uiUity. It is of the utmost iiiipoiltanc« 
t»KDuek, that thtngfa the Hdy Scriptures so clearly 
Mate the natural eonuptieD aad weakness of man, 
y«t tbe^ ii«nei, in tbe remotest de^e, counteBance, 
bat thuougliotit direedy opppse, the suppoaitian, to 
i^ch we are often toio forward to listen,, that eur 
QMtival eom^tion and weakness will be admitted as 
lowering tli« deiaMids af divine justicoj and, in some 
sort, paUiatiag our transgressions of the laws of God. 
It would oot b« difficult lo show, that, such a notion 
is at war with the whole scheme of redemption by 
the atooemeut <£ Cl»ist. But perhtq>s it may be 
enou^i, when any sudi suggestiiwa as those which 
we ace cenderanmg force themselves into the imagi- 
nation of a Christian, to recommend it to him to 
silence them by what is their best ptactical answer — 
that l£ our natural condition be depraved and weak, 
our temptations numerous, and our Almighty Judge 
infinitdy holy, yet that the oders of pardou, graee, 
and strength to peuitmt sinners, ate universal and 
unlimited. Let it not however surprise us, if in all 
this there seem to be involved difficulties which we 
cannot fuUy comprehend. How many such present 
themselves on all sides ! Scarcely is there an object 
amund. ve, that does not afibrd endless matter of 
doubt and argument, llie meanest reptile which 
crawls an the earth, nay, every herb and flower 
which we heboid, baffles the imbedlity of our limited 
iuiuLdes. All nature calk upon us to be humble. 
Can it thea be surprising if we are at a loss on this 
question^ whkh rejects not the properties of matter. 
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or of inunben, but the councils aad ways <^ Him 
whose " understanding is infinite ;" " whose judg^ 
nents" are declared to be *' unsearchable, and his 
ways past finding out ?" Id this our ignorance^ 
however, we may calmly repose ourselves on his own 
doclatation, ** that though clouds and darkness are 
round about him, yet righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne." Let it also be 
remembered, that if in ChristiaDity some things are 
difficult, that which we are most concerned to know, 
is plain and obvious. To thb it is true wisdom to 
titach ourselves, assenting to what is revealed, where 
it is above our comprehension, (we do not say con- 
trary to our reason,] and believing it on the credit of 
what ia clearly discerned, and satisfactorily established. 
In truth, we are atl perhaps too apt to plunge 
iuto depths, which it is beyond our power to fathom ; 
and it was to warn us against this very error, that 
the inspired writer, having threatened the people, 
whom God had selected as the objects of liis special 
favour, with the most dreadful punishments, if they 
should forsake the law of the Lord, and having in- 
troduced Burroundiiig nations as asking the meaning 
of the severe inf iction, winds up the whole with this 
instructive admoui ion : " Secret things belong unto 
the Lord our Got : but those which are revealed 
belong unto us, and to our children for ever, that we 
may do all the words of this law." 

To any one who is seriously impressed with a 
sense of the critical state in which we are here placed 
— a short and uncertain space in which to make our 
peace with God, and this little ^an of life followed 
by the last judgment, and an eternity of unqieakable 
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a&cting spectacle, to see men thus busying them- 
selves in vain speculations of an arrogant cuiiodty, 
and trifling with their dearest, their everlasting in- 
terests. It is but a feeble illustration of this exquisite 
folly, to compare it to the conduct of some convicted 
rebel, who, when brought into the presence of his 
sovereign, instead of seizing the occasion to sue for 
mercy, ahotild even treat with neglect and contempt 
the pardon which should be offered to him, and inso- 
lently employ himself in prying into his sovereign's 
designs, and criticising his counsels. But our case, 
too similar as it is to that of the convicted rebel, 
differs &om it in this grand particular, that, at the 
best, his success must be uncertain, ours, if it be not 
our own fault, is sure ; and while, on the one hand, 
our guilt is unspeakably greater than that of any 
rebel against an earthly monarch, so, on the other, 
we know that our Sovereign is "long-suffering, and 
easy to be entreated :" more ready to grant forgive- 
Dess than we to ask it. Well then may we adopt 
the language of the poet : — 

" Wh«t better can we do, tban pn»mie fall 
Before biia reverent; and there coufese 
Humiily our faults, and pardon beg; with tears 
Waleritig the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of Borrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek ?" 

MlLIOH. 
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CHAPTER III. 
esiap i»FseTs of the religious system op th'e 

BULK OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS IN WHAT RE- 
GARDS OUR LORD JESCS CHRIST, AND THE HOX7 

SPIRIT WITH A DISSERTATION COKCERHIMG 

THE USE OP THE PASSIONS IN RELIOION. 

Sect. I. 

Inadequate conceptions concerning out Saviour and 

the Holy Spirit. 

That " God so loved the worid, aa of his tender 
mercy to give bis only Son Jesii» Christ for our re- 
demption :" 

That oui blessed I.K>rd willingly lefi the ^aty of 
the Father, and was made man : 

That '* be was despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief:" 

That " be was wounded for our transgtesaions ; 
that be was bruised for our iniquities:" 

That " the Lord laid on him the Iniquity of us all:" 

That at length "he humbled himself even to the 
death of the cross, for us miserable sinners ; to the 
end that all who with hearty repentance and true 
faith should come to him, might not perish, but 
have everlastiog life :" 

That he " is now at the right huid of God, 
siatdng intercession" for his people : 

That " being reconciled to God by the death of 
his Sou, we may come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, to obtain mercy and find grace to help in time 
of need :" 
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That one hMveitly F«thm " will wanly gm hu 
Holy Spirit to them that aik him :" 

That " the ^irit of God must dwell in us ;" and 
that " i£ any man have not the Spdrit of Chzist, h« 
is none a£ his :" 

That, by this divine influence, " wc are to be 
nnewed in koovledge sfier the image of Him who 
created us," and " to be filled with the fruits of 
righteonsneas, to the praise of the glory of bis grace ;" 
— 4liat, " being thus made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light," we shall ^eep in the Lord; 
and that when the hat trumpet shall sound, this cot» 
mption shall put on incomiption — and that, being 
■t length perfected after his likeness, we shall be 
admitted into hb heavenly kingdom; 

These are the feoding doctrines concerning onr 
Sanoor, and the Holy Spirit, which are taught in 
the Holy So^ifcares, and held by the Church of 
&kglatid. The trad of them, agreeably to onr 
general pkn, will be takrai £Qr granted. Few of 
those who have been used to join in the established 
form of woi^p, can have been, it is hoped, so in- 
■tteotire, as to be ignorant of these grand truths, 
winch are to be found every where dispersed through- 
tnt our esoeUrat XAturgy> Would to God it could 
be presumed, with equal confidence, that all who a&- 
HBl to diom in terms, discern in the understanding 
their fence and ezoelleDcy, and feel their power in 
the ofiections, and their transforming influence in 
the heart I What hvely emotions are they calculated 
to excite in ub of deep sel£-abasement, and abhor- 
nncfl of our sins ; together with humble hope, and 
fint (tiihf and heavenly joy, and ardent love, and 
active unceasing gratitude ! 
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But here, it u to be feued, will be found a grand 
defect in the religioD of the bulk of professed Chris- 
tians ; a defect Hke the palsy at the heart, which, 
while in its first attack it changes but litde the ex- 
terior appearance of the body, extinguishes the in- 
ternal principle of heat and motion, and soon extends 
its benumbing influence to the remotest fibres of the 
frame. This defect is closely connected with that 
which was the chief subject of the last chapter : 
" they that he whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick," Had we duly felt the burden of our 
sms, accompanied with a deep conviction that the 
weight of them must finally sink us into perdition, 
onr hearts would have danced at the sound of the 
gracious invitation, *' Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will ^ve you rest." 
But in those who have scarcely felt their sins as any 
encumbrance, it would be mere sSectation to pretend 
to very exalted conceptions of the'value and accept- 
ableness of the proffered deliverance. This pretence, 
accordiu^y, is seldom now kept up ; and the most 
superficial observer, comparing the sentiments and 
views of the bulk of the Christian world, with the 
articles stiU retained in their creed, and with the 
strong language of Scripture, must he struck with 
the ama^g disproportion. 

To pass over the throng from wbose minds re- 
gion is altogether excluded by the business or the 
vanities of life, how is it with the more decent and 
moral? To what criterion shall we appeal? Are 
their hearts really filled with these things, and 
warmed by the love which they are ad^ted to in- 
spire ? Then sorely their minda are apt to stn^ 
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to them almoet nnseaaoiiably ; or at least to huten 
bsck to them with eagemeBS, vhec escaped &om the 
esbwigement imposed by the necessary cares and 
bnsmeBs of Me. He was a masterly describer of 
hmnan nature, who thus portrayed the characters of 
an ondisaembled sfiection : 

" UnBttud and Sckle in all other things. 
Save in the constant itnige of the object 
That is beloved." Shaxsfeabe. 

** And how," it may be perhaps replied, " do you 
koow, but thst the minds of these people are thus 
ocmpied ? Can you look into the bosoms of men ?" 
Let us appeal to a test to which we resorted in a 
former instance. " Out of the abundance of the 
heart," it has been pronounced, " the mouth speak- 
eth." Take these persons then in some well-selected 
hour, and lead the conversation to the subject of 
Religion. The utmost which can be effected is, to 
biing them to talk of things in the gross. They 
appear lost in generalities ; there is nothing precise 
and determinate, nothing which implies a mind used 
to the contemplation of its object. In vain you 
strive to bring them to speak on that topic, which 
one might expect to be ever uppermost in the hearts 
of redeemed sinners. They elude all your endea- 
vours ; and if you make mention of it yourself, it is 
received with no very cordial welcome at least, if not 
with unequivocal disgust ; it is, at the best, a forced 
and formal discussion. The excellence of oui Sa- 
rionr's moral jvecepts, the kindness and simplicity, 
the self-denial and unblemished purity of his life, 
his patience and meekness in the hour of death, cbq" 
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not iadeed be sfokta of bat with adsurataon^ vfaen 
• spoken of at all, as tb^ have a&ea extorted on- 
wiUiog praise firom tbe moit daring and maligtimt 
infidels. But aie not tbese mentioned as qualitiea 
in the abstract, rather than as the pofectionB and 
hneaments of oiA patron and benefactor and fiiend, 
" who loved us, and gave himself for us;" of Uim 
" who died for imr offences, and rose again for our 
justification;" " who is even now at the right hand 
of God, making intercession for its f Who would 
tlunk tbat the kindness, and humamty, and self- 
denial, and patience in su&ring, whicfa we so drily 
commend, had been exerted towards oitrseltjea, in 
acts of more than finite benevoleDee, c^ winch we 
were to derive the benefit; in condescensions and 
labours submitted to for our sakes; in pain and 
ignominy endured for our deHveiance ? 

But those grand truths are not su&red to voiOBfa 
altogether from our remembrance. Thai^s to tbe 
compilers of our Liturgy, more than to too many (^ 
the occupiers of out pnlpits, they are forced upon 
our notice in their just bearings aAd raamections, as 
often as we attend the service f£ the i^ureh. Yet 
is it too much to affirm, that, though there enter- 
tained with deconuu, as what belong to the day and 
l^ace and cKcupation, they ate yet too generally beard 
of with little interest ; like the I^endaty tales ctf 
some vener&ble historian, or like other transactions 
of great antiquity, if not of doubtful cre<tit ; which, 
though important to our ancestors, lelate to times 
and circumstances so different from oui own, that we 
cannot be expected to take any great concern in 
them ? We heat tbeu tberefive with i^aient ia- 
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ififirence ; we repeat them ahnost as it were by rote, 
assuming by turaa the language of the devest hu- 
mi&itioii, and of the wannest thankfulness, with a 
cahn unaltered composure; and wfaeu the service of 
the day is ended, they are dismissed altogether from 
our thonghts, till, on the return of another Sunday, 
3 Iresh attendance on public worship gives occasion 
iot the renewed expressions of our periodical humility 
and gratitude. In noticing such lukewarmoess as 
this, surely the writer were to be pardoned if he were 
to be betrayed into some warmth of condemnation. 
The Unitarian and Socinian, indeed, who deny, or 
expldn away the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 
may be allowed not to feel these gr&ad truths, and so 
talk of them with little emotion. But in those who 
profess a sincere belief in them, this coldness is in- 
Mi|^rtable. The greatest possible services of man 
to man must appear contemptible, when compared 
vith " the unspeakable mercies of Christ :" mercies 
so dearly bought, so freely bestowed — a dehverance 
ftom eternal misery — the gift of " a crown of glory 
ihatfiideth not away." Yet, what judgment should 
ve form of such conduct as is here censured, in the 
ease of any one who had received some signal services 
Wn a feUow-creature ? True love is an ardent and 
an active principle ; a cold, a dormant, a phlegmatic 
gratitude, are contradictions in terms. When these 
generous afiections really exist in us in vigour, are 
we not ever fond of dwelling on the value, and enu- 
merating the merits of onr benefactor ? How are 
*e moved when any thing is asserted to his disparage- 
ment ! How do we delight to tell of his kindness I 
With what pious care do we preserve any memraial 
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of him, which we m&y happen to possess ! How 
gladly do we seize any opportunity of rendering to 
him, 01 to those who are dear to him, any little good 
otEces, which, though in themselves of small intrinsic 
worth, may testify the sincerity of oui thankfulness ! 
The very mention of bb name will cheer the heart, 
and light up the countenance ! — And if he he n<rw 
no more, and if he had made it bis dying tequest, 
that, in a way of his own appointment, we would 
occasionally meet to keep ihe memory of his persoD, 
and of his services. La lively exerdae — how should 
we resent the idea of tuling in the performance of 
so sacred an obligation ! 

Such are the genuine characters, such the natural 
workings, of a lively gratitnde. And can we helieve, 
without doing violence to the most estaUisbed prin- 
ciples of human nature, that where the effects are so 
diSerent, the ioternal principle is in truth the same ? 

If the love of Christ be thus languid in the bulk 
of nominal Christians, their joy and trust in him can- 
not be expected to be very vigorous. Here again 
we find reason to remark, that th'ere is nothing dis- 
tinct, nothing specific, nothing which implies a mind 
acquainted with the nature of the Christian's privi- 
leges, and familiarized with their use ; habitually 
solacing itself with ^e hopes held out by the gospel, 
and animated by the sense of its high endowments, 
and its glorious reversion. 

The doctrine of the sanctifying operations of the 
Holy Spirit, appeu^ to have met with still worse 
treatment. It would be to convey a veiy inadequate 
idea of the scantiness of the conceptions on this head. 
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of the bulk of the Christian world, to affirm merely, 
tb&t they are too little conscions of the inefficscy of 
thdr own unassisted endeavours after holiness of 
heart uid life, and that they are not daily employed in 
humbly and diligently using the appointed means for 
the reception and cultivation of the divine sBsistaiice. 
We should hardly go beyond the truth in asserting, 
that, for the most p&rt, their notions on this subject 
are so coniused and iaint, that they can scarcely be 
said in any fiui sense to believe the doctrine at all. 

The writer of these sheets is by no means unf4>- 
prized of the objections which he may expect from 
those whose opinions he has been so freely condemn- 
ing. He is prepared to hear it urged, " that often, 
where there have been the strongest pretences to the 
religious affections, there has been httle or nothing of 
ihe reality of them ; and that, even omitting the in- 
stances, which however have been but too frequent, of 
studied hypocrisy, those affections which have assumed 
to themselves the name of rehgious, have been merely 
the flights of a. lively imagination, or the working of 
a heated brain ; in pa^icular, that this love of our 
Saviour, which has been so watmly recommended, is 
DO better than a vain fervour, which dwells only in the 
disordered mind of the enthusiast : that Religion is of 
a more steady nature ; of a more sober and manly 
quality ; and that she rejects with scorn the support 
of a mere feeling, so volatile and indetermiDate, so 
trivial and useless, as that with which we would asso- 
date her ; a feeling varying in different men, and 
even in the same man at different times, according to 
the accideotal flow of the animal spirits ; a feeling. 
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of which it may peih^s be siid, we ue, from our 
very aatuie, hardly susceptible towards ui invisible 



" As to the operations of the Holy Spirit," it may 
piobably be fiir^et urged. " it is ptthaps scarcely 
worth while to spend much time in inquiring into tfae 
theory, when, in practice at least, it is manifest, that 
there is rto sure criterion whereby any one con asc«r^ 
tain the reality of them, even in his own case, much 
less in that of another. All we know is, that pre- 
tenders to these extraordinary assistances, have never 
been wanting to abuse the credulity of the vulgar, 
and to try the patience of the wise. From the cant- 
ing hypocrites and wild fanatics of the last century, 
to their less dangerous, chiefly because less Euccea»- 
fiii, descendants of the present day, we hear the same 
unwarranted chums, the same idle tales, the same low 
cant; and we may discern not seldom the same mean 
artifices and mercenary ends. The doctrine, to say 
the best of it, can only serve to favour the indcJence 
of man ; while professing to fiimUh him with a com- 
pendious method of becoming wise and good, it su- 
persedes the necessity of his own personal labours. 
Quitting therefore all such slothfiil and chimerical 
speculations, it is true wisdom to attach ourselves to 
what is more solid and practical; to the work, which 
you will not deny to be sufficiently difficult to find us 
of itself fiiU employment, the work of rectilying the 
disorders of die passions, and of implanting and cul- 
tivating the virtues of the moni character." — " It is 
the service of the understanding whidi Ood requires 
.of us, whitdi you would d^adc into a tneta matter 



of bodily temperament, and imaginary impulses. 
You are contenilJng for that which not only is alto- 
gether unworthy of our divine Master, hut which, 
with considerate men, has ever brought his religion 
mto suspicion and disrepute, and, under a show of 
honouring him, serves only to injure and discredit 
his cause." Our ol^ector, warming as he proceeds, 
will perhaps assume a more impatient tone. " Have 
not these doctrines," he may exclaim, " been ever 
perverted to purposes the most disgraceful to the 
leiigion of Jesus ? If you want an instance, look to 
the standard of the Inquisition, and behold the pious 
Dominicans torturing their miserable victims for the 
bve of Christ* Or would you rather see the effects 
of your prtnciptes on a larger scale, and by wholesale, 
if the phrase may be pardoned ? cast your eyes across 
the Atlantic, and let your zeal be edified by the holy 
actirity of Cortes and Pizarro, and their apostles of 
the western hemisphere? To what else have been 
owing the extensive ravages of national persecutions, 
and reh^outfwars and crusades; whereby rapacity, 
sad pride, and cruelty, sheltering themselves under 
the mask of this specious principle, have so often 
afflicted the world ? The Prince of Peace has been 
made to assume the port of a ferodous conqueror, 
and, forgetting the message of good-will to men, has 
issued forth, like a second Scourge of the Earth,f to 
pisgue and desolate the human spedes." 

That the sacred name of Religion has been too 

* Thim wu Ibe molto on their burner. 

I Ticieof Attila, a king of the Huns, whose desolating ravages 
>re well known. 
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often prostituted to the most detestable purposeft— 
that furious bigots and bloody persecutors, and sdf- 
iuterested hypocrites, of all qualities and dimensions, 
from the rapacious leader of an army, to the canting 
oracle of a congregation, have falsely called themselves 
Christians — axe melancholy and humiliating truths, 
which {as none so deeply lament them) none will 
more readily admit than they who best understand 
the nature of Christianity, and are most concerned 
for her honour. 'We are ready to acknowledge also, 
without dispute, that the religious affections, and the 
doctrine of divine assistance, have at all times been 
more or less disgraced by the false pretences and 
extravagant conduct of wild fanatics and brain-sick 
enthusiasts. AH this, however, is only as it happens 
in other instances, wherein the depravity of man per- 
verts the bounty of God. Why is it here only to 
be made an argument, that there is danger of abuse ? 
So is there also in the case of every operative prin- 
dple, whether in the natural or moral world. Take, 
for fui instance, the powers and properties of matter. 
These were doubtless designed by Providence for 
our comfort and well-being ; yet they are often mis- 
appUed to trifling purposes, and still more frequently 
turned into so many agents <S misery and death. On 
this iact, indeed, is founded the well-known maxim, 
not more trite than just, that " the best things when 
corrupted become the worst ;" a maxim which is pe- 
culiarly just in the instance of Religion. For in 
this case it is not merely, as in some others, that a 
great power, when mischievously applied, must be 
hurtful in proportion to its strength ; but that the 
very principle, on which in general we depend for 
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restraining and retarding the progress of evi], not 
only cesBCB to interpose any kindly check, but is 
powerfblly acdve in the opposite direction. But will 
you therefore discard religion altogether? It is upon 
this very ground that the Infidels of a neighbouring 
country have lately made war against Christianity ; 
with what effects the world has not now to learn. 
But suppose Religion were discarded, then Liberty 
remains to plague the world ; a power which, though, 
when well employed, the dispenser of light and hap- 
piness, has been often proved, eminently proved, in 
die instance of a neighbouring country, to be capable, 
when abused, of becoming infinitely mischievous. 
Well then, extinguish- Liberty. Then what more 
abused by false pretenders than Patriotism ? Well, 
extinguish Patriotism. But then the wicked career 
to which we have adverted, must have been checked 
but for Courage. Blot out Courage — and so might 
you proceed to extinguish, one by one, Reason, and 
Speech, and Memory, and all the discriminating pre- 
rogatives of man. But perhaps more than enough 
has been abeady urged in reply to an objection, which 
ia built on ground so indefensible, as that which 
would equally warrant our condemning any physical 
or moral faculty altogether, on account of its being 
occasionally abused. 

As to the position of our opponent, that there is 
no way whereby the validity of any pretensions to 
the reli^ous affections may be ascertained — it must 
partly be admitted. Doubtless we are not able always 
to read the hearts of men, and to discover their real 
ebaiacters ; and hence it is, that we in some measure 
^ open to the false and hypocritical pretences which 

"2 ■ , r.>H.,{k' 
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are brought forward agdnst ug so triumphantly. 
But then theae pretences no more prove all similar 
claims to be founded iu falsehood and hypocrisy, 
than there having been many false and interested 
pretenders to wisdom and honesty, would prove that 
there can be no sueb thing as a wise or an honest 
man. We do not argue thus but where our reaton 
is under a corrupt bias. Why should we be go much 
surprised and scandalized, when these impostors are 
detected iu the church of Christ ? It is no more 
than OUT blessed Master himself taught us to expect ; 
and when the old difficulty is stated, " Didst thou 
not sow good seed in thy field, whence then bath it 
tares ?" his own answer fumbhes the best solution — 
" An enemy hath done this." — Hypocrisy is indeed 
detestable, and enthusiasm sufficiently mischievous to 
justify our guarding against its approaches with jea- 
lous care. Yet it may not be improper to take this 
occasion for observing, that we are now and then i^t 
to draw too unfavourable conclusions from unpleaaunt 
appearances, which may perhaps be chiefly or alto- 
gether owing to gross or confused conceptions, or to 
a disgusting formality of demeanour, or to indeter- 
minate, low, or improperly familiar expressions. ITie 
mode and language in which a vulgar man will ex- 
preGS himself on the subject of Religion, will proba- 
bly be vulgar, and it is difficult for people of literature 
and refinement not to be unreasonably shocked by 
such vulgarities. But we should at least eodeavour 
to correct the rash judgments which we may he dis- 
posed to form on these occasions, and should learn 
to recognise and to prize a sound texture and just 
configura^on, though disguised beneath a homely or 
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uncouth drapery. It was an apostle who declared 
that he had come to the learned and accomplished 
Grecians, '* not with excellency of speech, or the 
wisdom of words." From these he had studiously 
abstained, lest he should have seemed to owe his 
success rather to the graces of oratory, than to the 
efficacy of his doctrines, and to the divine power with 
which they were accompanied. Kven in our own 
times, when the extraoidinaty operations and miracu- 
lous gifts of the Holy Spirit having ceased, the 
necessity of study and preparation, and of attention 
to manner as well as matter, in order to qualify men 
to become teachers of religion, are no longer super- 
seded, it is no more than an act of justice explicitly 
to remark, that a body of Christians, which, &am the 
peculiarly offensive grossnesses of language in use 
among them, had, not without reason, excited sus* 
pidons of the very worst nature, have since reclaimed 
their character,* and have perhaps excelled all man- 
kind in solid and unequivocal proofs of the love of 
Christ, and of the most ardent, and active, and pa- 
tient zeal in his service. It is a zeal tempered with 
prudence softened with meekness, soberly aiming at 
great ends by the gradual operation of well-adapted 
means, supported by a courage which no danger can 
intimidate, and a ^uiet constancy which no hardships 
can exhaust. 
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Sect. II. 

On the Admission of the Passions into Seltffion. 

The objection of oui opponent, that, by insbting 
on the obligation of makuig out blessed Savioui the 
object of our affections, we are degrading our religious 
services, and are substituting a set of mere feeUngs 
in place of the worship of the understanding, is an 
objection which deserves our most serious considera- 
tion. If it be just, it is decisive ; for ours must be 
unguestionsbly " a reasonable service." The ob- 
jector must mcaD^ either, that these afiectians are un- 
reasonable in tiiemselves, or that they are mi^laced 
in Religion. He can scarcely, however, intend that 
the affections are in their own nature unreasonable. 
To suppose him to maintain this position, were to 
suppose him ignorant of what every school-boy knows 
of the mechanism of the human mind. We shall 
therefore take it for granted, that this cannot be his 
meaning, andproceedtoexamine the latter part of the 
alternative. Here also it may either be intended, that 
the affections are misplaced in religion generally^ or 
that our blessed Saviour is not the primer object of 
them. 

This notion of the affections being out of place in 
Rehgion, is indeed an opinion which appears to be 
generally prevalent. The affections are regarded 
as the strongholds of enthusiasm. It is therefore 
judged most expedient to act, as prudent generals 
are used to do, when they raze the fortress, or spike 
the cannon, which are likely to fall into the hands of 
an enemy. Mankind are apt to be the dupes of 
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inisi^plieil terms; and the ptogress of the persuasion 
now in question, has been considerably aided by an 
abuse of language not luSdiently checked in its first 
advances, whereby that species of Rehgion which is 
opposite to the warm and affectionate kind, has been 
«a0ered, ^most without disturbance, to usurp to it- 
self the epithet of rational. But let not this claim 
be too hastily admitted. Let the position in ques- 
tion be thoroughly and impartially discussed, and 
it will ^pear, if I mistake not, to be a gross and per- 
nicious error. If amputation be indeed indispen- 
sable, we must submit to it ; but we uisy surely ex- 
pect to be heud with patience, or rather with &vour 
and indulgence, while we proceed to show that there 
ie no need to have recourse to so desperate a remedy. 
The discussion will necessarily draw us into length. 
But our prolixity will not be greater than may well 
be claimed by the importance of the subject, espe^ 
oaOy as it scarcely seems to have hitherto sufficiently 
engaged the attention of writers on the subject of 
Rehgion. 

It cannot, methinks, but afford a considerable pie- 
sumptioQ against the doctrine which we are about to 
combat, that it proposes to exclude at once from the 
service of Religion so grand a part of the composition 
ofmui; that in this, our noblest employment, it con- 
demns as worse than useless all the most active 
prmciples of our nature. One cannot hut supposej 
that, like the organs of the foody, so the elementary 
qnatities and original passions of the mind were all 
^*«& us for valuiAle purposes by our all-wise Creator. 
It is indeed one of the sad evidences of oar fallen 
condition, that they are now perpetually rebelling 
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agunst the powers of reason and conscience, to which 
they should be subject. But even if Revelation had 
been «lent, natiiial reason might have, in some de- 
gree, presumed that it would be the elkct of a reli- 
^on which should come from God, completely to 
repur the consequences of our superinduced depra- 
Tlty. The schemes of mere humftn wisdom had 
indeed tacitly confessed that this was a ta^ beyond 
their strength. Of the two most celebrated systems 
of philosophy, the one expressly confirmed the usur- 
pation of the passions; while the other, despairing 
of being able to regulate them, saw nothing left but 
their extinction. The former acted like a weak go- 
vernment, which gives independence to a rebellious 
province, which it cannot reduce. The latter formed 
its boasted scheme merely npon the plan of that bar- 
haious policy, which composes the troubles of a tur^ 
bulent land by the extermination of its inhabitants. 
This is the calm, not of oider,-bnt of inaction; it is 
not tranquillity, but the stillness of death. 

Tnicidare bUo nomine imperiunir et nbi aalitudinein Eaciant, 
pattern appellant — Tacit. 

Christianity, we might hope, would net be driven 
to any such wretched expedients, nor, in &ct, does 
she condescend to them. They only thus undervalue 
her strength, who mistake her character, and are 
ignorant of her powers. It is her peculiar glory, and 
her special office, to bring all the faculties of our 
nature into their just subordination and de|iendence ; 
that so the whole man, complete in all his funcdons, 
may be restored to the true ends of his being, and be 
devoted, entire and hannonions, to the service and 
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^oiy of God. " My souj give me thine heart." — 
" TTiou shall love the Lord thy God with aU thy 
heart." — Such are the direct and comprehensive 
claims which are made on us in the holy Scriptures. 
We can scarcely indeed look into any part of the 
sacred voluroe without meeting abundant proofs that 
it is the religion of the affections which God particu- 
larly requires. Love, Zeal, Gratitude, Joy, Hope, 
Trust, are each of them epecified; and are not^owed 
to us as weaknesses, but enjoined on us as our bounden 
duty, and conunended to us as our acceptable wor- 
^ip. Where passages are so Dumerous, there would 
be no end of particular citations. Let it be sufficient, 
therefore, to refer the reader to the word of God. 
There let him observe too, that as the lively exercise 
of the passions towards their legitimate abject is 
always spoken of with praise, so a cold, hard, unfeel- 
iDg heart is represented as highly criminal. Luke- 
warmness is stated to be the object of God's disgust 
and aversion; zeal and love, of his favour and delight; 
and the taking sway of the heart of stone, and the 
implanting of a wanner and more tender nature in 
its stead, are spedfically promised as the effects of 
his returning fkvour, and the work of his renewing 
grace. It is the prayer of an inspired teacher, in 
behalf of those for whom be was most interested, 
" that their love," already acknowledged to be great, 
" might abound yet more and more." Those modes 
of worship are prescribed which are best calculated 
to excite the dormant affections, and to maintain them 
in lively exercise ; and the aids of music and singing 
are expressly superadded to increase their effect. 
If we look to the most eminent of the Scripture char- 
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octers, we shall find them wami, zealoits, and aSe^ 
Uonate. Whoo engaged in their favourite work oif 
celebrating the goodness of their Supreme Benefactor, 
their souls appear to bum within the% their hearts 
kindle into rapture; the powers of language are in- 
adequate to the expression of their transports; and 
they call on all nature to swell the chorus^ and to 
unite with them in hallelujahs of gratitude, and joy, 
and praise. The man a&ez God's own heart most 
of all abounds in these glowing effusions; and his 
compositions appear to have been given us in order 
to set the tone, as it were, to all succeeding genera- 
tions. Accordingly, to quote the words of a late 
excellent prelate," who was himself warmed with the 
same heavenly flame, " in the language of this divine 
book, the pruses of the church have been offered up 
to the throne of p'ace from age to age." When 
God was pleased to cheek the future apostle of the 
Gentiles in his wild career, and to make him a monu7 
ment of transforming grace, was the force of his 
affections diminished, or was it not that their direc- 
tion only was changed ? He brought his affections 
entire and unabated into the service of his blessed _ 
Master. His zeal now burned even with an increase 
of brightness; and no intenseness, no continuance 
of sufferings, could allay its ardour, or damp the 
fervours of his triumphant exultations. Finally — 
The worship and service of the glorified spirits in 
heaven, is not represented to us as a cold intellectual 
investigation, but as the worship and service of gra- 
titude and love. And surely it will not be disputed, 

■ Dr. Hone. 
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that it shoold be eren here the humble endeavonr 
of those who are promued, while on earth, " to be 
made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saintr in light," io bring their hearts iato a capacity 
fi>r joining in those everlasting prases. 

Bat it may not be unadvisable for the writer here 
to guard against a mistaken supposition, bora which 
the mind of out objector by no means appears ex- 
empt ; that the force of the rdigious affections is to 
be chiefly estimated by the degree of mere animal 
fmoui, by ardours, and transports, and raptures, of 
whidi, &01D , constitutional temperament, a person 
naj be easily susceptible ; or into which daily expe- 
rirace must conrince ns, that people of strcmg ima- 
giDatioQS and of warm passions may work themselves 
wuhout much difficulty, where their hearts are by no 
means truly or deeply interested. Every tolerable 
actor con attest the truth c^ this remark. These 
high degrees ofthepassionsbad men may experience, 
good men may want. They may be affected; they 
nay be genuine ; but whether genuine or af&cted, 
they form not the true standard by which the real 
nature or strength of the leligiouB affections is to 
be determined. To ascertain these points, we must 
exunine whether they appear to be grounded in 
knowledge, to have their root in strong and just 
conceptions of the great and manifold excellencies of 
their object, or to be ignorant, unmeaning, or vague ;' 
whether they are natural and easy, or constrained 
and forced ; wakeful, and apt to fix on their great 
objects, and delighting in the exerdses of prayer, 
ud praise, and religious contemplation, which may bei 
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called their ftap«r nutristent, or volaniarily omitting 
suitable oceasonB of laceiving it, looluDg forward to 
sueh (^partunities with little expectation, loeldi^ 
back on them with littW complaceDcy, and being <£»• 
appointed of them with little regret, — we luiat ob- 
serve whether these religious affections are merely 
occasional visitants, oi the aiUding inmates of the 
Boul ; whether they have got the raast«y over the 
vidotis passions and propensities, with which, in their 
origin, and nature, and tendency, they are at open 
variance ; or whether, if the victory be not yet eoa^ 
plete, the war is at least constant, and the loeach 
irreconcilable ; whether they moderate and r^utate 
all the inferior appetites and deiiree which are culpabls 
only in their excess, thus striving to reign in the 
bosom with a settled undisputed predominance : and 
we must examine whether, above all, they manifest 
themselves by prompting to the active discharge of 
the duties of life, the person&l, the domestic, the pixt- 
fessional, the social, and civil duties. Here the 
widenesB of their range, imd the universality of their 
influence, will generally serve to distii^ish them 
from those partial efibrts of diligence and sel£- denial, 
to which mankind are prompted by subordinate mo- 
tives. All proofs other than this, deduced &ota 
conduct are in some degree amlnguons. This, this 
only, whether we argue &oni Reason or from Sa^ 
tuie, is a sure infallible criterion. From the daily 
incidents of conjugal and domestic Ufe^ we leant, that 
a heat of affection occasionally vehement, but super- 
ficial and transitory, may consist too w^ with a course 
of conduct exhibiting incontestable proofs of neglect 
and unkindness. But the passion which alone ^e 
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iioly Scrqttures dignify with the name o( Love, ia & 
deep, not a superficial feeling ; a fixed and perma- 
Dcrat, not an occaraonal emotion. It proves the vahdity 
of its title, by actions corresponding with its nature^ 
bjr practieal endeavours to gratify the wishes, and to 
promote the intcrestB, of the object c^ afiectioni. " If 
a man love me, he will keep my sayings." " This 
is the love of God, that we keep his commaudoieDts.'' 
This therefore is the best standard by which to try 
the quality, or, the qut^ty being aacertamed, to esti- 
mate the strength, of the religious auctions. With- 
out sufiering ourselves to derive too much compla- 
cency &om transient fervours of devotion, we shouht 
carefiiUy and frequently prove ourselves by this less 
doubtful test ; impartially examiuing our daily con- 
duct, and often comparing our actual wit^ our possUile 
services ; the fair amount of our esertions, with otir 
natural or acquired means and opportunities of use* 
fulness. 

Af^er this large explanation, the prolixity of which 
will, we trust, be pardoned on account of the impor- 
tance of the subject, and the danger of mistakes both 
on the right )iand and on the left, we are perfectly 
ready to concede to the objector, that the religious 
aflections must be expected to be more or less lively 
in different men, and in the same man at different 
times, in proportion to natural tempers, ages, situa- 
tions, and habits of lifie. But, to found an objection 
on this ground, would be as unreasonable, as it would' 
be altogether to deny the obligation of the pMcepts 
which command us to reheva the necessities of the 
indigent, because the infinitely varying circumstances 
of mankind must render it impossible to specify be- 
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the whole to allot to this purpose, ot to fix, in eveiy 
peuticulai instaace, on any detenninate measure and 
mode of coutributioD. To the one case no less than 
to the other, we may apply the maxim of an eminent 
writer : " An honest heart is the hest casuist." He 
who every where but in religion is warm and ani- 
mated, there only phlegmatic and cold, can hardly 
expect, especially if this coldness be not the subject 
of unfeigned humiliation and sonow, that his plea 
on the ground <£ natural temper should be admitted, 
any more than that of a person who should urge his 
poveity as a justification of his not relieving the wants 
of the necessitous, at the vety time of his launching 
out into expense without restrunt, on occasions in 
which he was really prompted by his inchnations. 
In both cases, ** it is the wiUing mind which is re- 
quired." Where that is found, every " man wij] be 
judged according to what be hath, and not according 
to what he hath not." 

After the dedsive proofs already adduced from the 
word of God, of the unreasonableness of the objec- 
tion to admitting the passions into Religion, aU far- 
ther arguments may appear superfluous to any one 
who is disposed to bow to scriptural authority. Yet 
the point is of so much importance, and, it is to be 
feared, so Httle regarded, that it may not be amiss to 
continue the discussion. The best conclusions of 
reason wiU be shown to fall in with what clearly ap- 
pears to be the authoritative language of revelation : 
and to call in the aid of the a&crions to the service 
of religion* will prove to be, not only what sober 
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leaioa m&y .permit as in some sort aUswable, but 
what she clearly and stroogly dictates to our deli- 
berate judgmenta aa indispensably requisite for xa, 
in die circumstances wherein we are placed. We 
have every one of ua a work to accomplish, wherein 
our eternal interests are at stake ; a work to whidi 
we are naturally indisposed. We live in a world 
abounding with objects which distract our attention 
and divert our endeavours ; and a deadly enemy ia 
ever at hand to seduce and beguile us. If we per- 
severe indeed, success is certain ; but our efforts must 
know no remission. There is a call ou us for vigor- 
ous and continual resolution, Eelf-deuial, and activity. 
Now, man is not a being of mere intellect. 
Video meliora proboque, deteiiora sequor. 

is a complaint which, alas ! we all of us might daily 
utter. The slightest solicitation of appetite is often 
tible to draw us to act in oppositiou to our clearest 
judgment, our highest interests, and most resolute 
determinations. Sickness, poverty, disgrace, and 
even eternal misery itself sometimes in vain solicit 
our notice ; they are all excluded from oui view, and 
thrust as it were beyond the sphere of vision, hy 
some poor unsubstantial transient object, so minute 
and contemptible, as almost to escape the notice of 
the eye of reason. 

These observations are more strikingly confirmed 
in our religious concerns than in any other; because 
in them the interests at stake are of transcendent 
importance ; but they hold equally in eveiy instance, 
according to its measure, wherein there is a call foe 
laborious, painful, and continued exertions, firoin 

Coojlc: 
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which we sre likely to be deterred by obstacles, or 
seduced by the solicitations of pleasure. What then 
is to be done in the case of any such arduous and 
necessary undertaking ? The answer is obvious — 
You should endeavour not only to convince the uii- 
derstanding, but also to afiect the heart; and, for 
this end, you must secure the reinforcement of the 
passions. This is indeed the course whi<ji would 
be naturally followed by every man of common un- 
derstanding, who should know that some one, for 
whom he was deeply interested, a i^ild, for instance, 
or a brother, were about to enter od a long, difficult, 
perilous, and criticd adventure, wherein success was 
to be honour and affluence ; defeat was to be con- 
tempt and ruin. And still more, if the parent were 
convinced, that bis child possessed foculties, which, 
strenuously and unremittingly exerted, would prove 
equal to all the exigencies of the enterprise ; but 
knew him ^o to be volatile and inconstant, and had 
reason to doubt his resolution and his vigilance; 
how would the friendly monitor's endeavour be re- 
doubled, so to possess his pupil's mind with the worth 
and dignity of the undertaking, that there should be 
no opening for the entrance of any inferior considera- 
tion ! — " Weigh well {he would say) the value of 
the object for which you are about to contend, and 
contemplate and study its various excollencieE, till 
your whole soul be on fire for its acquisition. Con- 
sider too, that if you fail, misery and infamy are 
united in the alternative which awaits you. Letnot 
the mistaken notion tii its being' a safe and easy 
service, for a moment beguile you into the discon- 
tinuance or remission of your efforts. Be aware of 
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ytnii inunineiit danger, and at the suae time know 
your true security. It is a Berrice of labour and 
peril ; but one wherein the powers which you possess, 
strenuously and perseverin^y exerted, cannot but 
crown you with Tictory. Accustom yourself to look 
fint to the dreadful consequences of failure ; then fix 
your eye on the glorious prize which is before you ; 
and when your strength begins to fail, and your 
spirits are well nigh exhausted, let the animating view 
rekindle your resolution, and call forth in renewed 
vigour the feinting energies of your soul." 

It was the remark of an unerring observer, " The 
children of thu wm'ld are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light." And it is indisputably 
true, that in religion we have to argue and plead 
with men for prindples of action, the wisdom and 
expediency of which are universally acknowledged 
in matters of worldly concern. So it is in the in- 
stance before us. The case which has be«i juat de- 
scribed, is an exact, but a i^t representation of our 
condition in this life. Frail and " infirm of pur- 
pose," we have a business to execute of supeme and 
indispensable necessity. Solicitations to neglect it 
every where abound,' the difficulties and dangers are 
namerous and urgent ; and the night of death com- 
eth, how soon we know not, " when no man can 
work." AH this is granted. It seems to be a state 
of things wherein one should look out with soEcitade 
for some powerful stimulants. Mere knowledge is 
confessedly too weak. The affections alone remain 
to supply the deficiency. They precisely meet the 
oecasion, and suit the purposes intended. Yet, when 
we propose to fiit ourselves for our great undertaking. 
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by calliog them in to our he^ we are to be tiAA dist 
we are aeting contrary to reason. Is tfaia reasonably 
to atrip us first of our armour of proo^ and then to 
send us to the sharpest of encounters ? To summon 
ua to the severest labours^ but first to rob us of the 
predons cordials which should brace our sinews and 
recruit oat strength ? 

Let' these pretended advocates for reason at length 
then confess their folly, and do justice to the superioi 
wisdom as well as goodness of our heavenly Instruc- 
tor, who, better understanding our true condition, 
and knowing our frowardness and inadvertency, has 
most reasonably as well as kindly pointed out and 
enjoined on us the use of those aids which may coun- 
teract OUT infirmities ; who, commanding the e&cl, 
has commanded also the means whereby it m^ be 
accomplished. 

And now, if the use of the affections in religion, 
in general, be at length shown to be conformable to 
reason, it will not require many words to prove that 
our blessed Saviour is the proper object of them. 
We know that love, gratitude, joy, hope, trust, havt 
all their appropriate objects. Now, it must be at 
once conceded, that if these appropriate objects be 
not exhibited, it is perfectly unreasonable to expect 
that the correspondent passions should be exdted: 
If we ask for love, in the case of an object which hat 
DO excellence or desirableness ; for gratitude, when 
no obligation has been conferred; for joy, when 
there is no just cause of self-congratidatioD ; foe h«pr, 
where nothing is expected; for trust, where dun 
exists no ground of reliance : then, indeed, we most 
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kiss the rod, &iid patiently aubmit to correctioa. 
This would be indeed Egyptiui boadage, to demand 
the effects without the meaiiB of producing them. 
Is the case tbea so ? Are we ready to adopt the lan- 
guage of the avowed enemies of our adorable Saviour, 
and again to say of him, " in whom dwelleth all the 
fiUness of the Godhead bodily," that " he hath no 
fcom nor comeliness; and when we shall see him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire him?" Is 
it no oblig^iou, that " he who thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal vith God," should yet, for our 
lakes, " make himself of no reputation, and take 
upon him the form of a servant, and be made in the 
likeness of men; and humble himself, and become 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross P" 
Is it no cause of "joy that to us ia bom a Saviour," 
by whom we may " be delivered from the power of 
darkness, and be made meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the aaints in light 7" Can there be 
a "hope comparable to that of our calling" — '* which 
is Christ in us, the hope of glory ?" Can there he 
a tmst to be preferred to the reliance on " Chriat 
Jeans ; who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever?" Surely, if our opponent be not dead to 
every generous emotion, he cannot look his own ob- 
jection in the face, without a blush of shame and in- 
dignation. 

But forced at last to retreat horn his favourite 
position, and compelled to acknowledge that the reli- 
gious a&ctions towards qui blessed Saviour are not 
unreasonable — the objector still maintaina the combat, 
suggesting that, by the very coustttntion of oui na- 
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' ture^ ve aie not Busc^dUe of them towards an in- 
viuble Being ; with regard to whom, it ia added, we 
■re shut out from all those means of communication 
and intercourse which knit and cement the union 
hetween man and man. 

We mean not to deny that there is something in 
this ol^ection. It might even seem to plead the 
authority of Scripture in its favour — " Mine eye 
affecteth mine heart;" and still more — " He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ?" It was in- 
deed no new remark in Horace's days, 

SegniuB irritant animos demisu per aniei, 
Qmun qiiee sunt oculis lubjecta fidelibus. 

We receive impiessionB more readily &om visihie 
objects, we feel them more strongly, we retmn them 
more durably. But though it must he granted, that 
this circumstance makes it a more difficult task to 
preserve the afiections in question in a healthful and 
vigorous state, is it thereby rendered impossible? 
This were indeed a most precipitate conclusion ; and 
any one who should be disposed to admit the truth 
of it, might be at least induced to hesitate, when he 
should reflect that the argument applies equally 
against the possibility of the love of God, a duty of 
which the most cursory reader of Scripture, if he 
admit its divine authority, cannot but acknowledge 
the indispensable obligation. But we need only 
look back to the Scripture proofs which have been 
already adduced, to he convinced that the religious 
affections are therein inodcated on us as a matter of 
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high and serioua obligktioD. Hence we may be as- 
sured, that the impossiblity stated fay our opponent 
does not esist. 

Let us scrutinize this matter, however, a little 
more minutely, and we shall be compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that the objection vanishes when we fairly and 
accurately investigate the circumstances of the case. 
With this view, let us look a little into the nature 
of the affections of the human mind, and endeavour 
to ascertain whence it is that they derive their nutri- 
meut, and are found from experience to increase in 
strength. 

The state of man is such, that his feelings are not 
the obedient servants of his reason, prompt at once 
to follow its dictates, as to theii direction and their 
measure. Excellence is the just object of love; good 
in expectancy, of hope ; evil to be apprehended, of 
fear; the misfortunes and sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures constitute the just objects of pity. Each 
of these passion^ it might be thought, would be ex- 
cited, Id proportion to what our reason should Inform 
us were the magnitude and consequent cliums of its 
corresponding object. But this is by no means the 
case. Take first, for a proof, the instance of pity. 
We read of slaughtered thousands with less emotion, 
than we hear the particulars of a shocking accident 
which has happened in the next street ; the distresses 
of a novel, which at the same time we know to be 
fictitious, affect us more than the dry narrative of a 
battle. We become so much interested by these 
incidents of the imagination, that we cannot speedily 
banish them &om our thoughts, nor recover the tone 
of our minds : and often, we scarcely bring ourselves 
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to lay down our book at the call of real misfortune, of 
which perhaps we go to the relief, on a principle of 
duty, but with httle Bense of interest or emotioa of 
tenderness. It were easy to show that it is much 
the same in the case of the other aSections. What- 
ever be the cause of this disproportion, which, as 
metaphysics fall not within our province, we shall not 
stop to examine, the fact is undeniable. There ap- 
pears naturally to be a certain strangeness between 
the passioQ and its object, which familiarity and the 
power of habit must gradually overcome. You must 
contrive to bring them into (Jose contact ; they must 
be jointed and glued together by the particularities 
of little incidents. Thus, in the production of heat 
in the physical world, the flint and the steel produce 
not the effect without coUbion ; the rudest barbarian 
will tell us the necessity of attrition, and the chemist 
of mixture. Now, an object, it is admitted, is 
brought into closer contact with its corresponding 
passion, by being seen and converAd with. This 
we grant is one way; but does it follow that there is 
no other? To assert this, would be something like 
maintaining, iu contradiction to universal experience, 
that objects of vision alone are capable of attracting 
our regard. But nothing can be more unfounded 
than such a supposition. It might seem too near an 
approach to the ludicrous to suggest, as an example 
to the contrary, the metaphysiciaii'a attachment to bis 
insubstantial speculations, or the zeal displayed in 
the pursuit. 

Extra flBiniiiiatia mania mundi, 
of abstract sciences, where there is no idea of bring- 
ing them " within the visible diurnal sphere ;" to the 
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nlgarity oF practical application. The instance of 
novel leading proves that we may be extremely af- 
fected by what we know to be merely ideal incidents 
and beings. By much thinking or talking of any 
one i by using our minds to dwell oa his excelleocies ; 
by placing him in imaginary situations which interest 
and affect us ; we find ourselves becoming insensibly 
more and more attached . to him ; whereas it is the 
surest expedient for extinguishing an attachment 
which already exists, to engage in such occupations 
or society, as may cause our casual thoughts and 
more fixed meditations to be diverted &om the ob- 
ject of it. Ask a mother who has been long se- 
parated from her child, especiaUy if he has been in 
drcQinstances of honour or of danger, to draw her 
attention to him, and to keep it in wakefulness and 
exercise, and she will tell you, that so far from be- 
coming- less dear, he appears to have grown more the 
object of her affections. She seems to herself to love 
him even better than the child who has been living 
underfaerroo^ and has been daily in her view. How 
does she rejoice in his good fortune, and weep over 
his distresses ! With what impatience does she an- 
tidpate the time of his return ! 

We find, therefore, that sight and personal inter- 
course do not seem necessary to the production or 
increase of attachment, where the means of close con- 
tact have been afforded; but, on the other hand, if 
an object has been prevented from coming into cJose 
caaiact, sight and personal intercourse are not suffi- 
oent to give it the power of exciting the affections 
in proportion to its real magnitude. Suppose the 
case of a person whom we have often seen, and may 

Cooslc: 
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have occasionally coaveiaed witb, and of wliotnwa 
have been told in the general, that he possesaes ex- 
traordinary merits. We assent to the asserdon. 
But if we have no knowledge of particulats, no dose 
acquaintance with him, nothing in short which brings 
his merits home to us, they interest us less than a 
far inferior degree of the very same qualities in one 
of our common associates. A parent has several 
children, all constantly under his eye, and equally 
dear to him. Yet if any one of them be taken ill, 
it is brought into so much closer C(mt(Kt than before, 
that it seems to absorb and engross the parent's whole 
allectian. Thus then, though it will not be denied 
that an object by being visible may thereby excite its 
corresponding affection with more facility, yet this is 
manifestly far from being the prime consideration. 
And so far are we from being the slaves of the sense 
of vision, that a familiat acquaintance with the in- 
trinsic ezcellenctes of an object, aided, it must be 
admitted, by the power of habit, will render us almost 
insensible to the impressions which its outward fonn 
conveys, and able entirely to lose the consciouGneas 
of an unsightly exterior. 

We may be permitted to remark, that the fore- 
going observadons furnish an explanation, less dis- 
creditable than that which has been sometimes given, 
of an undoubted phenomenon in the human mind, 
that the greatest public misfortunes, however the un- 
derstanding may lecture, are apt really to affect our 
feelings less than the moat trivial disaster whicb- 
happens to ourselves. An eminent writer* scarcely 

* Dr. Adam SmitEi, in hii Tlieor; of moral Sentiment*. 
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tmntatei '^e pmnt when be observed, " that it 
would 'occsraon a man of bumsnity more real disturb- 
nce to know that he was Uie next nroiQing to lose 
hia little finger, than to hear that the great empire of 
China had been suddenly swaUowed up by an earth- 
quake. The thoughts of the former would keep 
Imn awake all night ; in the latter case, after makiDg 
QuiiyinelanGhoIy reflections on the precariousuess of 
hmnaa life, and the vanity Cif all the labours of man 
wluch cotdd be thus amuhilated in a moment — after 
ahttle Bpeeulatjon too, perhaps, on the causes of the 
disaster, and its effects in the pohtical and commercial 
varid-'— he would pursue his business or his pleasure 
vitb the same ease and tranquiUity as if no such 
acadent bad happened, ' and snore at night with the 
Bunt profound serenity over the ruin of a hundred 
imOioas of his fellow-creatures. Selfishness is not 
the cause of this; for the most unfeeling brute on 
earth would surely think nothing of the loss of a 
Snger, if he could thereby pevent so dreadful a ca- 
Umity." This doctrine o£ contact which has been 
Bpened d>ove, afibrds a satisfactory solution; and, 
&am all that has been said, the circumstances, by 
wbich the afiections of the mind towards any parti- 
cular-object are generated and strengthened, may be 
euily collected. The- chief of these appear to be, 
vhatever tends to give a distinct and lively unpres- 
»cin c^ the object, by setting before us its minutO' 
parts, and by often drawing towards it the thoughts 
aad affections, so as to invest it by degrees with a 
confirmed asoendeney; whatever tends to exdte and 
tirkeep in exercise a lively interest in its behalf; in 
other words, full knowledge, distinct and frequent 
H 29 
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ncntil eiiteit«iiUB<n)t, and pathetic csiiteepUtMiM. 
Suppofling these means to h«ve beea used in aay 
given degree, it ni^ bo expected, ihat they viU be 
more or leu efficaoons, Id ^ucyoitiiui as the JntricBic 
qiulitiea of the oliJBct aflbrd grcBtar or kea Boopa for 
their opeatioaf and more «r fewer nateruds with 
which to work. Can it then W conceived, that tb^ 
vill be of no avul «bea steadily -pnoidei in t^ case 
of our Kedeemer? If the pnoopie* ef loTet aad 
gratitude, and joy, and hope, and tmel^ are Bot ut- 
terly extuct within ns, they cannot but be oaUed 
fivth by the vanous coire^ooding objscM whish that 
Uessed c(HileBf>latioD wnuld gradually hring forth to 
our view. Well might the language i^ the ^XMtle 
he addvesied to Christiana: " Whom having ne< 
seen, ye love : in whom, though now ye see kim aatj 
yet helieviDg, ye rejoice with '39J wu^akahle aad 
AiU of gkny." 

But, in the ^esent instance, baih oonsiderations 
pour in, still more to inva^ate t^ [dea of its being 
impossible to love an inviable being. Our blessed 
Ssvioui, if we may be pecmitited so to say, is not 
vemoved £ai from lu : and the various rebtioos ia 
whidi we stand towards him, seem purposely nude 
known to us, in order to fiiniisb so mwy difier^t 
bonds of connedion with him, bo maay conae^pmt 
occasions of continaail intemnirse. He ezbalMls not 
himsdf to us " dadc with ejccesaive bii^itneBs," but 
is let down as it wene to the possibilities of hnnwn 
convexae. We may not tlnnk that he is iiwapable 
of entering into our Ittde conoems, and of sym^stbia- 
ing with them ; for we aie giociously aiswed that he 
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H Btot one *' ^o cannot be tooi^ed with the &«luig 
sf out inficmitiei, having been m sU pcaatt tempted 
like as we aze." The £gu£e> tioder which he u re- 
fveientci}, are eui& as coore^ Ideaa of the utmost 
iendcmesi. " He Ai^ feed hie &ofk hke a shep- 
henl ; he ahftll gatlier the lamfaB in bis ann, and cany 
i^em in his faoum, and Bbaill gently lead those that 
are widi jovMig." ** Tbey s'ittii aot haaget oar 
thint, neither ahidl the heat not atm stnite them ; 
fior be that hath meicy oa them shall lead then, 
even by the springs of water shall he guide tbem." 
'^ I wiH net leave y«u oqdians,"* km one of bis last 
cooaolatory dedaratiene. The (iulihEBn of Christ are 
^fExe sepasalted indeed horn the personal view of hint ; 
hot not ttom his paCetsal aSection and patetnal care. 
Meanwhile let them quidcen ^eir regards by the 
aaimating aDtie^atiati of that hleased dsyt wh«n he 
" idle ie gone to prefare a ^ bee for them wiU come 
agabi to Deceive them unto baaatiL" Then aball 
tfaey be advittad to bia more imnie£ste preeeBoe : 
** Now we aee tbrov^ a ^>bs, darldy ; but then £mw 
to face : now I know in part ; but then riiall J know, 
vven as I an known." 

Suieiy mere than enongh has been now said to 
prove that this puticalar eaae, fimn its T«ry Batwe, 
fivnishes the meat abundant and poweifiil coosiders- 
tioaa and means for exdiang the feelings: and it 
might be contended, without &ar of refutationi that) 
by the ditigent and haUtoal .use of those considera- 
timis and memis, we might, with confident ezpeot»- 
tion of success, engage in the work of raiung our 

" Tbe N*oTd ' comfortless' 'a rendered in the tntrgin, Orphana. 
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afiectibns toWnls our blessed Ssvionr io a state i^ 
due foFce and activity. But, blessed be God^ we 
bare a still better reliance ; for the gisnd 'cbctuii- 
stance of all yet remains behind, which the writa 
has been led to defer, &om bis wish to contend with 
his opponents on their own ground. This drcum- 
stance is, that here, no lets than in other particulai^ 
the Christian's hope is founded, not on the specab- 
tions or the strragth of man, but en the declarstum 
of Him who cannot lie, on the pow6r of Omnipot^ice; 

We learn fiom the Scriptures that it is one main 
part of the operaticms of the. Holy Spirit, to hnfdaot 
those heavmly principles in the human mind, and to 
cherish their ^owth. We are encouraged to bdiere, 
that, in answer to our prayers, this aid from ibave 
wiU give ^cacy to our earnest endeavours, if used 
in humble d^endence on divine grace. We nay 
therefore with confidence take the means which have 
been suggested. But let us, io our turn, be pei^ 
tnittad to ask our opponents, have tbey humbly and 
perseveringly i^pUed for this divine steength? on 
disclaiming that assistance, peih^s as t^tqitiDg them 
to indolence, have they been so much the more 
strenuous and unwearied in the use of their own oiw 
aided endeavouis; or, rather, have they not been 
equally negligent of both ? Renoundng the one* 
they have wholly omitted the other. But this is 
far &om being alL . They even reverse all the me- 
thods which we have recommended as faeiag calm- 
lated to imrease regard; and exactly fellow that 
course which would be pursued by any one who 
should wish to reduce an excessive a&ction. Yet 
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Aas lesTiiig ontriecl all the means, wIhcji, whetfier 
from zeB8(m or Scripture, we miuntMii to be neces- 
sary to tbe prodnctuKi of the end, nay, using such 
as aie of & directly opposite oatuie, these men pr^- 
mune to talk to us of imposabilitieB ! We may 
rather contend, that they fiuniah a fresh [ffoof of the 
souodness of our reaaonii^. We Uy it down as 
a fiindaneDtal position, that speculative knowledge 
altHie, mere supeifidal cuisoiy conaJderationB, wiQ 
be of DO avail ; that nothing is to be done without 
the diligent continued use of the appointed method. 
Tliey themselves aSbrd an inataace of the truth of 
sor assettionB ; and while they supply no argument 
against the efficacy of the mode prescribed, they 
a^nowledge at least that they are wholly ignorant 
o£ any oth^. 

But let as omr turn our eyes to Christians of a 
higher order, to those tiba have actually proved the 
tanth of oni reasoniags ; who have not only assumed 
tbe name, but who have possessed the substance^ and 
fUt the p«wer, of Christianity ; who, though often 
fiiiled by their twiaining comiptians, and shamed 
and cast down onder a sense of their many impeifeo- 
tions, have known, in their better seasons, what it 
was to experience its firm hope, its dignified joy, 
ita anahakeo bmst, its more than human consolations. 
In tfaeir hearts,- lore also towards their Redeemer 
has ^wed ; a love not supeifidal and unmeamng,^ 
bnt constant and rational, resulting &om a strong 
imfKession of the worth of its objee^ and heif^tened 
by an abiding sense of great, unmerited, and coa- 
tinually accumnlating obligations ; ever manifesting 
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itielf ia asts of diligent obedience, or (^ patioDt so^ 
ftniDg. Sacb wh the raligioo of the hofy mutyis 
of the lixteenth onttuyt t^c iUitstrioin onunentB 
of the English Cburch. Tbc7 reilind the tbtny 
wbioh we have now Ifecn fuotly tcadn^. Lo^ to 
tbdr writmgs, and you wifl find that theit tboi^tta 
and auctions had been nnich sxeicued in habhtul 
vietn of the blessed Jentf. Tfaiu tbejr msd tba 
raqniied maau. What were the effitiM f Fen»- 
cutJon and ^streM^ degndatiod and ccmtetitpt, in 
viBD ttsafled them— all these erlla aarttid but to 
bring theic affectttma fafto ebaer can/aet with theii 
(riiject ; and not ool^ did tbeir lore iiA no diaiiii»* 
tion or abatemeat, but it rose to ail the eaigBnooi 
of the oceation, and burosd with on increase of 
ardour ; even when brought forth at last to a em^ 
and ignominious death, they repined not at their 
&t«; but rather rejoiced that thay w«r« ctfonrted 
worthy to safiar for the naiae of ChrUt. Tix 
writer might tvStt to still laore rccenottmiw, to ptore 
the reabty of thit divine jfrinoiple. But, Utt his 
autboritt«B should be disputed, let ns go to ^ 
^HHtles of our Lord ; and while, on a corsery poroBal 
(^ their writings) we utut aokaowledge ika&. thsy 
conmend and even prescribe to as tbo love of Christ 
as one of the chief of the Christian graoes — so, on a 
more attentive impeotion of those writtngs, we siiiU 
discover abundant proofs^ that they were tbemaelvea 
bright enimples of their otm pvscept) that aor blesied 
8avioiic was really the object of their wannest a&e- 
rion, and what he had done and su^ed for them, 
^« contmoal subject of theit gtatefiil n 
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Inadequate cottcepttoTts concerning the Holy Spiril^t 
operations. 

The diBpcMdtioii so prevaleiit in tfae Iralk of nomi- 
nal Cfaristians, to iona s retigioas syBtem for them* 
BcivM, instead of taking it from the wwd of God, ii 
sbKkin^y observable in their Bcarcely admittiBg, ex- 
cept in the most vague wd gwetal sense, the doc- 
tone (tf tlie infiuenoe of the Holy Spirit. If we l«cA 
into the Scriptares f<H in&nnation oa this particular, 
we team a very distent lesson. We are in tliera 
dUtniGdy tanght, that ^ ^ oorsrives we can do no- 
thing ;" that " we are by natare children of wrath," 
and under the power f£ the evil ^rit, our imdei- 
staudings bfling naturally dark, aoA o«r hearts averse 
fnNn spiritoal things t and we are directed to pn^ 
fot tbe inflnence d &e Hcdy Spirit to enlighten our 
widerstandingB, to diseipate otir prejut&es* to purify 
our corrupt minds, uid to renew us after the image 
of our heavenly Father. It is this infloraoe which 
is represented as originally awdteaing us from dum- 
ber, as enlightening us in darkness, as " qnit^raing 
us when dead," as " delivering us from the power <rf 
the devil," as drawing ns to Ood, as "bwslating 
BB into the kingdcvn of his dear Smi," as " creating 
us anew in Christ Jesus," as " dvelliiig in us, and 
waUui^ ki us ;" so XkM, " putting off the old man 
with hia deeds," we are to cimBider oiuselvee as 
** having put on the new man, whioh is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of Him that created him," 
and as those who are to be " an habitation of God 
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through ^e Spirit," It is by this diviae a 
oviy th&t we can grow in graee, and improve in all 
holiness. So expressly, particularly, and repeatedly, 
does the word of God inculcate these lesaous, tfaat 
one would think there was scarcely room for any 
difference of opinion among ^oae who admit its 
authority. Stwnetimes* the whole of a Christiaii's 
repentance and &ith, and consequent boUness, are 
ascribed geneially to the divine influence ; sometiineB 
these are spokoi of sepaiately, and ascribed to the 
same almigbty power. Sometimes difierent particu- 
lar graces t^ the Christian chaiactei, those which 
respect our duties and tempers towards our fellow- 
creatures, no less than those which have reierenCe 
to the Supreme Being, are particularly traced to thia 
source. Sometimes tbey are all referred coUectiTely 
to this commoQ root, being comprehended under the 
compendious denomination of " the fruits of' the 
Spirit." In exact corte^ndence with these lepte- 
seotations, this aid frcon above is promised in other 
parts of Scripture for the production of those effects ; 
and the withholding or withdrawing of it is occ»> 
sionaliy threatened as a punishment fox the sins of 
men, . aud as one of the moat &tal consequeucea of 
the divine di^leasuie. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England strictlji 
agrees with the representation which has bera hue 
given of the instructions of the word of God. 



■ Vide Dr. DeddiMgs'i Eight Sennont on Regeneiatioa, k 
ntpst valuable comjiikstjan j i^ U'lAnrin'* ^tsaj ob Diviiie 
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Mittakm conceptions, entertaijied by nominal Chris- 
tians of the terms of acceptance with God. 

If it be txne,. theo, that, incoDtEadictiou to the 
plainest dictates of Scriptut^ and to the ritual of 
our Established. Chuidi, the sanctifying opeiatioDS of 
the Holy Spirit (thefirst fruits of our rseonmliatioQ 
to God, the purdiase of: rair Redaemsi's death, and 
his best gift to hiS'true disdples) are too generaUy- 
uudervalned and lighted ; if it be also true, that our 
thoughts of the blessed. Saviour are coofiised and 
&int, oat afiections towards him languid and luke- 
warm ; little proportioned to what they, who at such, 
a price have been rescued from ruin, and endowed 
with a titie to eternal gloiy, might be justly expected 
tQ feel towards the Author <^ that deliverance ; little 
^oportioned to what has been felt, by others, ran- 
somed &om the same ruin, and partakers of the same'' 
ioheritatioe : if this, let it be repeated, be indeed aoy 
let us not shut wu eyesagaiust the pei«epti(Hi of our- 
rol state ; but rather endeavour to trace the evil to 
its source. We are loudly called on to examine: 
veB <mr fnmdations. If any tiiiog be there unsound. 
and hollow, tbe superstructure could uot be sate,, 
though its exterior were leas suspicious. Let the' 
question th^ be asked, and let the answer, be re- 
turned with all the consideiatton and solemnity which r 
a question so important may justly demand, whether,, 
in the grand concern of all, the means of a sinner's 
acceptance with God, there be not reason to appre- 
hend, that the nominal Christians whom, we have^ 
h3 
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been addressing, too geneially entertain very super- 
ficial and confused, if not highly dangeious notions? 
Is theie not cause to fear, that, with little more tbaa 
an indistinct and nominal reference to Him who 
** bore our sins in his ovn body on the tree," they 
really mt their etBrnal hopes on a y^gat, general 
persuatioD of the unqualified mert^ of iht Supreme 
Being ; or that, still mote errontioualy, tb«y rely, hi 
the man, on tfaetr oirn negiativa or po^ve merits ? 
" Th^ can look upon thoir livea iritb an impartid 
eye, and congratulate themselves <m tbeb ^oEKnitiT^ 
ness in lodety ; on their having be«a eMmpt, at least, 
from any gross vice, or, if aomtitimgg aecideotally 
betrayed into it, on ita never having bMu indiJged 
habitually ; or, if not even so," (for there are but fmr 
who can say this, if ^e term vice be expl^nad ao 
cording to the striot requisitions of th« Si^ptares,) 
" yet wi the balance being in their favour, or on lite 
vhi^e not mu^ against them, when their good and 
bad actions are fairly weighed, and doe allowance is 
awde fi» human frailty." These oonsidetationa are 
sttffideat for the most part to compose their appre- 
hensimi) ; these are the o»dials which they find moM 
at hand in the moments (^ seriona thought) or of oe- 
oasiiHial dejection ; and sometimes, perhaps, in sea- 
sons of less than ordinary getf-campIaoeii<^, tbt^ ea& 
in also to their aid the general persaaura of the un- 
bounded tamcf and frity o£ God. Yet persMis of 
this description by no means disclaim a Saviodr, or 
avowedly relinqui^ their title to a share in the bene- 
fits of his deaUi. They dose thek petitions with 
the name of Christ ; but if not chiefly fh»n the efect 
of habit, w out of decent conformity to the estab- 
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lifted faith, yet surely with something of the same 
ambiguity <^ prindfde which iofluenced the expiring 
pUlosc^^ur, vriieii he ordered the omtomary mark of 
homag« to be paid to the god of medicine. 

Others go farUier than this ; for there are many 
siutdea o£ difiereDoe between tiiose who flatly re- 
nouDoe, wid those who cordially ranbrace, the doctrine 
a£ redemption by Christ. This class has a sort of 
general, indetnminate, and ill understood depend- 
etio» on our bUsied Saviour. But their Ih^ws, so far 
as they em be dittinotly made oul^ appear uHimately 
to rest <m the perBUuion that they are now, through 
CSirist, beeoue members of a new dispensation, 
wheceiB they will be toied by a more laiient rule 
than that to wiaeb they must have been otherwise 
BUbjeet. '* God wilt not now be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss ; but will dispense with the rigOT- 
oOB exactions of his law, too strict indeed for such 
frail creMures as we ate, to hope that we can fulfil 
it. ChriBtianity has moderated the requisitions of 
diriae justice ; and all that is now required of us, is 
diankfiilly to trust to the merits of Christ for the 
pardon of our sins, and the acceptance of our sincere 
Plough imperfect obedience. The frailties and in- 
firmities to which our nature is liable, or to which 
our situation in life exposes us, will not be severely 
judged ; and as it is practice that really determines 
the diuracter, we may rest satisfied, that if, on the 
whole, our hves be tolerably good, we shall escape 
wiUi little or no punishment, uid through Jesus 
Christ our I^ord, shall be finally partakers of hea- 
venly felicity." 

We csuoot dive into the human heart, and thei&- 
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fqie should alwsjra speak with cantkui and i££deQcey 
when, irom e:ttemal appe«uicies os declHstions, wk 
are affinuing the exiat^ice of aay incenial piiDci[des 
and feelings; especially as we are liable tabe mis- 
Jed by the' ambiguities of language) or by the inac- 
curacy with nhich others may express themselves.' 
But it is sometimes not difficult to any one who is 
accustomed, if the phiaae . may be allowed, to the 
anatomy of the human mind, to discem, that, gen^ 
tally speaking, the persons who use the ahove-lan- 
guage, rely not s(^ much on the merits of Christy 
and' on the agency of divise grace, as on, their onm 
power of iiilfilling the moderated requisitions, of di- 
vine justice. He will hence therefore discover in 
them a disposition rather to extenuate the mali^iity 
of their disease, than to magnify the excellence of 
the proSeried remedy. He will. find them apt to 
palliate in themselves what they canqot fully justify, 
to enbance.the merit of what, they believe to be their 
good qualities. and commendable actions, to set, as it 
were in an account, the. good against thc.badj and 
if the result be not very unfavourable, they conceive 
that they sh^Il be eniiUed to claim the benefits- of 
our Saviour's sufferings as. a thing of course. They 
have litjle idea, ua little, that.it might, almost be 
affirmed, th^t thgyhave no, idea at all of .the impor- 
tance or difficulty of the duty of what the Scripture 
calls, " s\ibmittipg ourselves, to the righteousness of 
God ;" or of our pioneness rather to justify ourselves 
in his sight, thaq, in the language of imploring peni- 
teuts, to acknowledge, oufselves guilty and helpless 
sinners. They have never summoned themselves to 
this entire and unqualified, reounciuion of their own 
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merit!, and their own strength ; and ther^fote they 
[oaun stnngera to the natural lofiineu of the human 
heart, which such a call would have awakened into 
action, and roused to resistance. 

Au. THESE TBEIB BET£BA1, EKRORS NATURAI.LV 
aESULT FROU THE HIHTAKEN CONCEPTION EN- 
TERTAINED OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 

Christianity. They conddei not that Christian- 
ity is a scheme for " justifying the vngodltf," by 
Christ's dying for them, " toAen ifet sinners;"* a 
scheme (or reconciliiig us to God, " when enemies;" 
and for making the firuits of holiness the efiicts,f net 
the cause, of our being justified and reconoled : that, 
in short, it opeaa freely the dooi of mercy to the 
greatest and worst of penitent sinners ; who, obeying 
the blessed impulse of the grace of God, whereby 
they had been awakened from the sleep of death,, 
and liioved to seek for pardon, may enter in, and, 

* Tbe writer trusts be cannot be mieunderstood to mean tliat 
any, continuing einnera and ungodly, can, bf believing, be accepted 
w finally iBTed. Hie folloning; chapter, partieularty tbe latter 
part of it, (Sect. 6.) would abundantly vindicate him from any 
nicli miscoOBtraction. Meanwhile be will only remark, that true 
Gtitb (in which repentanca ii cooudered as inTolTcd) ia in Scrip- 
ture regarded as Iht radical principle qfholineis. If tbe root eiiita, 
the propel ftiiiti will be brought forth. An attention to this con. 
«ide(atioa would have eaaily explained and reconciled ttioie pas. 
Mges of St. Paul's and SC James' Epistles, which have fumished 
so much matter of argument and ctiticism. St. Jamee, it may 
be obaened, all along Bpesks not t>f a man who Aai Autb, but wlio 
tags that be hath faith. He contrasts pretended, imperfect, dead 
bitfaj with reat, complete, living tkiib. This surely must appear 
decisively clear to those who obserre, that the conclusion which 
he dednces from his whole reasoning in verses 23 and 26, respects 
_fiath : " Abraham telieved God,"&c. "Faith wilhaul toorij," ftc. 
biehiBgreUotgect.to.Bsiert and establish tbe right kind oflaith, 
and only to deny the utility or value of tbat which falsely luurps 
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^ftugli the ragnMnting inflaence of the Holy^^iBit, 
be enabled to bring forth the finite ai ri^teoiuDas. 
But tbey nUwr coaceiTe of Cbristitnity u opening 
the door of meny, thet dtose who, on the ground at 
their own merits, could not have hoped to justify 
themselves befiire God, may yet be admitted for 
Christ's sake, on condition of their having previoualy 
satisfied tho moderated reqnisitioiis of Divine Justice. 
In speaking to others also of the gospel-scheme, they 
are apt to talk too much of terms and per&rmanoes 
on our part, on vhich we become entitled to an int«P- 
cst in ^e flufierings of Christ ; instead of stating the 
bonefita of Christ's satisfiuAion as extended to us 
&eely, " without money and withoat price." 

The praetical oousequenoes of these errors are 
such as might bs expected. They tend to prevent 
that sense which we ought to entertain of our o^rni 
natural misery and helplessDees, and that deep feel- 
ing of gratitude for the merits and intercession of 
Cluiat, to ffhi(^ we are wholly indebted for cur re- 
conciliation to God, and for the will and the power, 
from first to last, to work out our own salvation. 
They consider it too muiJi in the light of a contract 
between two parties, iriierein each, iudspendendy of 
the other, has his own distinct condition to perform : 
man— to do his duty; God — to justify and accept 
for Christ's sake : if they fail not in the discharge 
<^ their condition, assuredly the conditiou on God's 
part will be faithfully fulfilled. Accordingly we find, 
m &ot, that they who represent the gospel-scheme 
in the manner above described, give evidence of the 
subject with which their hearts are most filled, by 
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duir pronsDCU to run iato maeij monl ditqaiaitioB«» 
eithet not msntioiUDg at all, u at least but amorHj 
utudiiag on, the rafierings aad lore of their R^ 
cUemer ; and are litlie apt to kindlo at their SaTiouc*! 
name, or, like the jostles, to be betrayed by thair 
ferroor into vbit may be almoat an untimely descast 
on the riches of hit unutterable men^. In addreas- 
mg others obo whom they conceire to be living ia 
balnts of sin, and under the wrath of God, they r^- 
tfaer advite then to amend their ways as a prepan- 
tjon for their cooiiDg to Christ, than exhort them to 
throw thsmeolves with deep prostration of soul at the 
foot of the cross, there to obtain pardon, and find 
grace to help in time of need. 

Tht great importance of the subject in question 
will justify the writer in haTing been thus particular. 
It has arisen firam a wi^ that* on a matter of sueIi 
DU^nitnde, it should be impossible to mistake his 
meaning. But after all, that has been ssid, let it 
also b« remembered, that, except so &r as the in- 
struction of others is concwned, the point of impor- 
tance is the internal disposition of the mind ; and it 
is to be hoped, that a dependence lor pardon and 
holiness may be placed where it ought to be, not- 
withstanding t)ie vague manner in which men express 
themselves. Let us also hope, that He wbo searches 
the heart, sees the right dispositions in many who 
use the mistaken and dangerous language to which 
we have objected. 

If the preceding statement of the error so gener- 
ally prevalent, concerning the nature of the gospel- 
ofier, be in any considerable degree just, it will then 
explain that languor in the afieetions towards oar 



Ueised Ssvlodr, tc^ther wiUIi that inadequate. im—- 
{uression of the necessity and vrioe of the asnstanoe 
of the Divtse %iirit, which lo genecsUy pievaaJL 
Acctodiiig ta the soundest priodples of ressooitig, it. 
may be also adduced, as as additionaL pnxtf of the 
ccHrreetness of oui pKsent statement, that, it so ex—- 
actfy &Us in vith those phenomena, and ao natutsUy^ 
accounts foi them. For even admitting that, the 
peraqns above-meotioiied, faidctUarly. the -last class, 
do at the bottom lely on the atonement of Christ; 
yet, on their scheme, it must necessarily h^pMi^ 
that the abject to which they are most accasttaned 
to look, with which, their, thoughts ave chiefly cod-. 
versant, and &om which they most, habitnally derive 
complacency, is rather their own quaUfied merit and. 
services, though confessed to be inadequate, than the- 
sufieringB and atoning death of a crucified Saviour^ 
The affections towards our blessed. Lord, therefore,, 
(according to the theory of the passions formerly loiiL 
down,) cannot be expected to flourish, because they 
receive not that which. wa» shown to he necessary ta. 
their nutriment and growth. If we would love him 
as affectionately, and rejoice in him as triumphantly,, 
as the first Christians did, we must leam like them, 
to repose our entire trust in him, and to adopt the 
language of the apostle, " God forbid that 1 should. 
^ry, save in tbecross of. oar Lord Jesus Christ," — , 
** Who of God is made unto us wisdom, and right-, 
eousness, and saoctification, and redemption." 

Doubtless there have been too many who, ta their: 
eternal ruin, have abused the doctrine of salvation, 
by grace ; and have vainly trueted.in Christ. for parr-. 
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don and soMptanee, whea, by tbek vicious Uvet, 
th^ have plamly piorad the boundlessness of their 
pretenaioiis. The tree is to be known by its fruits ; 
and there is too much ieaB<m to fear that there is no 
principle of faith, when it does not decidedly evince 
itself by the fiiiits of holiness. Dreadful indeed will 
be the doom, above that of all others, of those loose 
professors of Christianity, to whom, at the last day^ 
our blessed Saviour will address those words, " I 
never tnew you; depart from me, all ye thai woric 
iniqaity." But the danger of einor on this side 
ought not to render us insensible to the <^posite 
eiTor ; an error against which in these days it seems 
particularly necessary to guard. It is fyi from the 
intention of the writer of this work to enter into the 
niceties of coDtioversy. But surely, without danger 
of being thought to violate this design, he may be 
pennitted to contend, that they who in the main 
believe the doctrines of the Church of England, ore 
hound to ^ow, that our dependence on our blessed 
Saviour, as alone the meritorious cause of our ac- 
ceptance widi God, and as the means of all its 
blessed fruits and glorious consequences, must be not 
merely formal and nominal, but real and substantial j 
not vague, qualified, and partial, but direct, cordial, 
and entire. 

" Repentance towards God, and faith towards 
otii Lord Jesus Christ," was the sum of the i^MMto- 
lical instnictionB. It is not an occasional invocation 
of the name of Christ, or a transient recognition of 
his authority, that fills up the measure of the terms, 
hdieving ia Jetus. This we shall find no such easy 
task : and, if ve trust that we do believe, we should 
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sU perbapa do weU to ay onC in tbe wonb of aa tat- 
^nagBvp^aat, (berappIicatednotinvBinO "Lonly 
help tbon tmr unbelief." We msat be deeply aan- 
adous of our guilt and miseiy> lieaitily lapenting of 
OQT ains, and fitmly ireaolving to fonake them ; and 
thus praotentlj " fleeing Set refugo to tbe bt^e Ht 
bt&re iia," we must found aht^tbei on tbe merit of 
the cmdfied Redeemer our hopea <^ eacape from their 
deserved panisiunent, and of ddiverance £aaa their 
enafamng power. This nost be our first, our last, 
onr only plea. We are to surrender ourB^ee np 
to Him to " be washed ut his blood," to be sanctified 
by his Spirit, resolving to receive him fot our Iioid 
and Master, to learn in his school, to obey all his 



It ttucj peiii^s be not unnecessary, after having 
treated so largely on this impmtant topk^ to add a 
few words in order to obviate a chai^ which aa^ be 
urged against u% that we are inmating on nii» and 
abstrase distinctions in what is a matter of genend 
ooncem : and tlus too in a system wfaii^, on its flii- 
giu^ paunnlgation, was dedaied to be pecniini^ in- 
.tended for the simple and poor. It will be abnn- 
dai^iy esidont, bowevec^ on a little reflection, md 
experience fully proves the position, that what has 
been tequhed is not the perception of a aubtilc dis- 
tiaotion, hut a state and ctxiditioo of heart. To the 
fcsiner, the pen and the ignoiant must be indeed 
confessed unequal ; but they are fin less indisposed 
than the great and the learned, to bow dotm to that 
" preadiuig of the cioea, which is to them that per- 
ish fbolMuiessf hut . unto them that an saved the 
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povet of 0«d, BQtl dia wiBddOi of Gvd." Tlwpodi 
are net liaUo ta be poied up bjr the imoucatitig 
famn of atnlntloo aod worldly grsndeor. Tbe^ «e 
lew iibej^ t6 be kept from eatem^ iirto the stnight 
and namir «ty, and, when tbey hsve entered, to 
bo dnm bick again, of to be retaided in their pr»- 
gt*sBi by tbs carei oi pleamres of Ufe. They nuy 
•zpran themselves ill ; bat tiieir viewa may be sim- 
ple, nd theii hearti homble, penitent, and nDcere. 
It i^ as in other cases ; tlie vulgu aie the stdiiecta 
of pbeDomena, the learned espbdn tfaem : the fonner 
know nothing of the theory of Tisian or of senti- 
ment; bat this ignorance hinders them not bam 
seeing and thinking ; and though unable to discoune 
elaborately on the passions, they can feel warmly for 
their diildren, their friends, their country. 

After this digreirion, if that be indeed a digrea- 
»on «hi<^, by leoKyviDg a formidable objecticm, ren» 
dtn the mxth of the posttions ve wish to establish 
more elear and less questionaUe, we may now resume 
the tht«ad of our argument. Still entreating, there- 
fore, the attention of those who have not been used 
to think much fi£ the necessity of this undivided, and, 
if it mvf be so termed, tuiadtdterated reliance, for 
w4nd) we have been contendicg; we would still more 
particularly address ourselveff to others who are dis* 
posed to believe, that though, in some obscure and 
vagne sense, the death of Christ, as the satislactuni 
for our sms, and for the purchase of our future hap^ 
piness, and the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spitit, are to he admitted as fundamental articles of 
our cTMd, yet tbat these are doctrines so mudi above 
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na, that they are not objects, mited' to our a 
«nd that, turning our eyes there&re frcun these di£' 
flcult peculations, we should fix them on the practical 
and moral precepta of the go^eL " These it most 
coucenia us to know ; these there&re let us study. 
Such is the firailty of our nature, such the strength 
and number of oui temptations to evil, that, in re- 
duong the gospel morality to practice, we shall find 
liill employment : and by attending to these moral 
precepts, ratlxer than to those high mysterious doc- 
trines which yoQ are pressing on us, we shall heat 
impure ta appear befoFe God cm that tremendous 
day, when ' He shall judge every nun according to 

his WORKS.' " 

" Vain nisdom all, and false philosopby !" 

It will at once destroy this flimsy web, to reply, in 
tile words of our blessed Saviour, and of his beloved 
disdple— " This is the work of God, that ye believs 
in him whom he hath sent." " This is his com- 
mandment, that we should believe on the name of 
hia Son Jesus Christ." In truth, if we consider 
bat fca a moment the opinions of men who argue 
thus, we must be conscious of their absurdity. Let 
the modern Unitarians reduce the gospel to a mere 
system ^ ethics, but surely it is in the higbest de- 
gree unreasonable to admit into our scheme all the 
graud peculiarities of Christianily, and having, ad- 
mittet^ to neglect and . think bo more of ^em t 
" Wherefore," (might the Sodnian say,) " Wbez^ 
fore all this costly and complicated macfaineiy ? It ia 
like the Tychonic aationomy, encumbenedandsel^ 
convicted by its own complioited lelatiDns and. user 



less perpl^ties. It is u> little like tlie simiriictty 
of nature, it is so unworthy of the divine hsnd, that 
it eren offends against those rules of propriety whidi 
we require to be observed in die imperfect composi- 
tions of the humsa intellect."* 

Well may the Sodnian assume this lofty tone, 
with those whom we are now addressing. If these 
be indeed the doctrines of Reveladon, common sense 
suggests to us, that, &om their nature and th^ mag- 
nitude, they deserve our most serious regard. It is 
the very theology of Epicurus to allow the existence 
•f these "heavenly things," but to deny their con- 
nection with human concerns, and their influence on 
human actions. Besides the uureasonahleness of 
this conduct, we might strongly urge also in this con- 
nection the profaneness of thus treating, as matters 
of subordinate consideration, those parts of the sys- 
tem of Christianity, which are so strongly impressed 
on our reverence by the dignity of the Person to 
wh<Hn they relate. This very argument is indeed re- 
peatedly and pointedly pressed by the sacred writers.f 

Nor is the profane irreverence of this conduct more 
striking than its ingratitude. When, from reading 
that our Saviour was " the brightness of his Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person, uphold- 
ing all things by the word of his power," we go on 
to consider the purpose for which he came on earth, 
and all that he did and sufiered for us — surely, if we 
have a spark of ingenuousness left within us, we shall 
condemn ourselves as guilty of the blackest ingrati-. 
tude, in rarely noticing, or coldly turning away, on 

• Nm Dens intenit, &c. f Tide Hek iU 1, &e. 
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•wktAewr shaMow pretences, firom the ewrtga yfa tiwi 
of thew lunclei of mercy. F«r tbose baser niiids, 
howerer, ttn which fear alone can operate, that mo- 
tive is superadded ; and we are plainly fwemuned, 
both directly and indbectly, by the example of the 
Jewish nation, that G«d wiB nat hold them guiMess 
who are thus onuundiiil «f his most aigsal acts of 
CondeaoeDsioD aod Idndneis. But as this i> a ques- 
tion of pure Revelation, reasoning &am prob^^ty 
may not be deemed decisive. To Revelation, there- 
fere, we must i^peri ; and wkhout entering into a 
U>oured JiseiuEion of the sufa^ect, wfaidi might be to 
trespass on the reader's patience, I wmild refer him 
to the SMMd writings themselves for coioplete satii- 
fectioa. We would evueit^ recommend it to him 
to weigh, witii the utmost aeiiotnneta, those pass^es 
«f Scripture wher^ the peculiar doctrines of Chiia- 
(iaaity see expressly mentioned ; and firdier, to attend, 
whh due regard, to the illustration and cmfimuttion, 
which the Boachisicms resulting &om diese paseages 
inddentally receive irom other parts c^ the word of 
God. They whe maintain the t^nion which we are 
cnnbating, will thereby become convmced tliat theirs 
is indeed an taueripturai >^gi«i ; and will learn, 
instead of taming off tbek eyes from the grand pe- 
ouhatities of Christianity, to keep these ever in view 
as the pregnant prindples whence all the rest must 
d»ive their origiH, and receive their best support.* 

* An^ one tdio wialtes to investigate this suj^cct, will do well 
to studf HttentLvelf M'Laubin's Egsay on Prejudicea against the 
GcMpel. — It taaj not be amiu here to direct the reader'i atten- 
tion to a few leading arguments, man; of them those of the work 
juBt recommended. Let liim malurelf estimate the force of those 
teraiB wbeKb)) 1^ apoitle, in the following pauageg, designates 
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I^t ua iImd, each ibt himtdf, Bolemiily aric ow- 
ttiret, whediei ux have fled for rofvgQ to the ap- 



and churactrrfmlite wbale of tbe Cbrittltm sjnten ; * W« prca^ 
CluMt cracidcd." — " We detemtined to IcDOtr nothing; unoog 
jou, save Jeeus Ciirist, and him crucified." The value of tbU 
ar;^inent <rifl be adcnoiHedged bf an wiio eoaiMar, IkM a tf^ 
tern a never deei^ated t>)>aa imnaierMl an an ioltatxputctitr 
bat bj tbal which constilutts its prime consideration and eeaen- 
fiBt dutinction. The cenctusnm eu^emed b; Um Nnafk, ia 
aefiAraied ky tke Lord's Sapper being Eh* tile bj whicli our &a- 
vlaur himseir cooimunded his disciples to keep bim in remem- 
brance ; and, indeed, a sioiilBr kston i* tragbt bf Ae Saorainent 
af Bi^Em, wkuch sbadowa out our Mwla beu^ washed and puii. 
Sed bf the blood of ChrisL Observe, next, the frequency with 
which out Bavionr'a deatb and atdkimg are intMdoMd, and bow 
often they are nr|ed as pmelical jnottre^ 

" The minds of the apoitles seem full of this subject. Every 
thing pnti then in mind of it, (bey M not «Hair ibeatelvaa to 
baveit lanisotof ttoirvi»«,nord>daiyo(b«rbi«)icbof spiriUlBl 
instruction make them lose sight uf it." Consider, nextj tbaC 
part of the Epistle to the Beoians, ivberein St. Paulapealw of 
wne wfao went abowt to «MabIiA tlwir mm rigbtaouaneaa, and 
bad not submitted themselves to tbe righteousness of God. May 
not this charge be in aome degree urged, and even moie Btpongly 
Ihttn in thecaaeoftlie Jewi^HgainMtbnwwbotatiifytbBnuelvei 
with vague, general, occasional ttaougbts of our Saviour's medio' 
tion ; and (he sonree of wiioee babitml coBplaeeni^, aa we ei- 
ptained above, is rather their beinf tolarablf well satiifed with 
tbeii onn characters and conduct? Yet St. Paul dcclnrea con- 
eerningthose erf whom he speahs, ai coneeming peraons wboaa 
nd aituation could not Im too much laiueDled, that be had goat 
heaviness and continual sorrow in his heart, adding still more 
empbatical expressions of deep and btlEer regret. 

X«t the Epistle to tbe GalatianB be also carefully examined and 
considered; and let it be fairly aalud, what waa the particular iji 
which the Jwtoising Cttriatians were defective, aiui the want at 
wbith is ipokan of in such tttang teima ae tbeee — that it frus^ 
tiatea the grace of God, and muac debar from all the benefila oi 
tbe death of Jesua? lie Judaiaing oonverti were uotiDuBoral. 
Tboy eeem to have admitted ibe obief tenets concerning our 
Saviour. But they appeared to have been disposed to trust imt 
inkotfy, be it observed aiao, but cnfy in port, for their acceptance 
with God, to tbe Mosaic institutioiw, instesd of reposing entirely 
on tbe merits of Christ. Here let it be remembered, tliut when 
a eom]diBDCB mth these institutions was not regarded aa convey- 
ing this inference, the apostle abowed by bis own conduct, Ibat 
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ptHnted hope ? and whether we an halntiuUy look- 
ing to it, aa to the only source of consoUtioii ? 
" Other iouudatioD can no man lay :" there is no 
other ground for dependence, no other plea for par- 
don ; but here there is hope, even to the uttermost. 
Let UB labour then to afiect our hearts with a deep god- 
viction of our need of a Redeemer, and of the value 
of his o&ied mediation. Let us £dl down humbly be- 
fore the throne of God, imploring pity and pardon in 
the name of the Son of his love. Let us beseech him 
to give us a true spirit of repentance, and of hearty 
undivided faith in the Lord Jesus. Let us not be 
satisfied till the cordiality of our belief be confirmed 
to us by that character with which we are furnished 
by an inspired writer, " that to as many as believe) 
Christ ia precious ;" and let us strive to increase daily 
in lone towards our blessed Saviour ; and pray ear- 
nestly that "we may be filled with jot/ aud peace 
in believing, that we may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy Ghost." Let us diligently 
put in practice the directions already given for cher- 
ishing and cultivating the principle of the love of 
Christ. With this view let us labour ateiduonsfy 
to increase in knowledge, that our affection to the 

he did not deem it criminal ; nbence, no less than trom the word* 
of the Epielle, it i* clear (hat Che offence of the Jodaizing Chris. 
tiuii wbom be condemned, w*a what ne have stated; that their 
crime did not consist in tbeir obstinately continuing to adhere to 
a dispensation, the ceiemonial of which Ctaristianitfliad abragated, 
nor yet that it utue oat of the tacrificea of the I^vicical law be- 
ing from tbeir veiy nature without efficacj for the blotting out 
of Bin : vide Hebrews x. 4^ &n — It was not that the foundntian 
on which thej built was of a aandf nature, but that they huilt on 
any other foundation than that which God had laid in the gospel ; 
it was not that tbey filed tbeir confidence on a false or a defective 
ol^ect, but that tbey did not direct it eicluaively to the only true 
object of hope held forth to us by the gospel. 
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Lord who bought us may be de^ly rooted aai ra- 
tional. By frequent meditation on the incidents 
of our Saviour's Hfe, and stiU more on the astonish- 
ing drcumstaoces of his death — by often calling to 
mind the state from which he proposes to rescue us, 
and the glories of his heavenly kingdom — by conti- 
noal intercourse with him of prayer and praise, of 
dependence and confidence in dangers, of hope and 
joy in our brighter hours — ^let us endeavour to keep 
him constantly present to our minds, and to render 
ill our concepdons of him mote distinct, lively, and 
intelligent. The title of Christian is a reproach to 
us, if we estrange ourselves &om him after whom we 
are denominated. The name of Jesus is not to be 
to us like the Allah of the Mafaometuis, a talisman 
or an am<det, to be worn on the arm, merely as an 
external badge and symbel of our professicm, and to 
preserve us from evil by some mysterious and unin- 
telligible potency ; but it is to be engraven deeply 
on the heart, there written by the finger of Gwl him- 
self in everlasting characters. It is our sure and 
tmdoubted title to present peace and future glory. 
The assurance which this title conveys of a bright 
reversion, will lighten the burdens, and alleviate the 
stnrows of life ; and, in some ha[^ier moments, it will 
impart to us. somewhat of that fulness of joy which 
is at God's right hand, enabling us to join even here 
in the heavenly hosannah : " Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- 
ing." — " Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
. be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, for ever and ever." 

I S» 
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CHAPTER iV. 

OH THE PRKVAIIING INADEQUATE CONCEPTIOW* 
CONCERNING THE NATUBE AND T«E STRICT^ 
NESS OF PRACTICAL CHBISTTAMITT. 

Sect. I. 

One p&rt of the foregoing title nuy, fetbapn, on 
the fiirt view, excite some enrprite in sudb of niy 
tetders h HMy have drawn a basty infnence from the 
changes ccmveyed by the two piecediog obtqrtera. It 
might perh^ be expected, that th^ who have veiy 
low conceptioBS (^ the coimption of bumaii naturo, 
would be pFoportioDably less indolgeDt to haaan 
firulty ; and that they who lay little Btress on Christ's 
satisfaction for sin, ot on the opeiatious oi tbe iltif 
Spirit, would be more hi^ and rigid is thait de- 
mands of diligent endeavouis after universal bolinesa ; 
since their scheme implies, that we nuat d^end 
chiefly on our own exertions and periormanees for 
our acc^tance with God. 

But any audi expectations as these would be 
greatly dis^pointed. There is, in fact, a region of 
tmth, and a region of errors. They who hold tbe 
&ndaniental doctrines of Smptnre in their due force, 
hold also in its due d^ree t^ purity the practietd 
system which Scxipture inculoatesi Bat they wbo 
explain away the former, aofiea down tbe latter afao, 
and reduce it to tbe level of tbeu own d^ctive 
scheme. It is not &om any confidence in the so- 
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perior amonnt of theii own performancea, ot in the 
greater ^goui of their own exertions, that they re- 
ctmcfle themselves to their low views of the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, and of the iDfloence of the Spirit ; 
bat it rather seems to be their plan so to depress the 
required standard a£ fnetice, that no man need fall 
short of it, and titat no superior aid can be wanted 
for enabling us to attain to it. It happens, however, 
with respect to their simple method of morality, as in 
the case of the short ways to knowledge, of which 
some vain pretenders have vaunted themselves to be 
{Mwsessed ; despising die beaten tract in which more 
sober and humUe spirits have been content to tread, 
they have indignant^ struck into new and untried 
paths; but these have ^ed of conducting them to 
the r^bt Qfar|eet, and have issued only in ignorance 
andcmiceit 

It seene in our days to be the commonly received 
opinion, that provided a man admit in general terms 
the truth of Christianity, though he neither know 
TKtt consider mudi concerning the particulars of the 
system, and if he be not halntaaUy guihy of any of 
the grosser vices against his fellow-creatures, we 
have Be great reason to be dissatis6ed with hira, or 
to question dtt validity of his claim to the name and 
frivyeges o£ a Christian. The title implies no more 
than a sort t£ formal, general assent to Christianity 
in thi gross, and a d^ree of mwality in practice, 
~ little if at aU superior to that for which we look in a 
good Deist, Mussulman, or Hindoo. 

Should any be disposed to deny that this is a fair 

representation o£ the religion of the bulk of the 

Christian worid, iit(j might be adced, whether, if it 

i2 
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were }»Qved to them beyond diipnte, tbst C&ris^ 
lianity is a mere forgery, this would occssioii any 
great change in their conduct or habits of niind ? 
Would any alteration be made in consequence of this 
dbcovery, exc^t in a few of their speculative opin~ 
ions, wbicb, when distinct from practice, it is a part 
of their own system to tbink of little consequemee ? 
and, with regard to public worship, (knowing the 
good effects of religion upon the lower orders of the 
people,) tbey might still think it better to attend 
occasionally for example sake. Would sot a. regard 
for their <^atacter, their health, their domestic and 
sodal comforts, still continue to restrain them from 
vicious excesses, and prompt them to persist in the 
discharge, according to their present meBsurejof lAe 
various duties of their stations ? Would tbey find 
themselves dispossessed of what had been to them 
hitherto the repository of counsel and instruction, 
the rule of their conduct, the source of their peace, 
and hope, and consolation ? 

It were needless to put these questions. They 
are answered in fact already by the lives of many 
known unbelievers, between whom and these pro- 
fessed Christians, even the familiar associates of both, 
though men of discernment and observation, would 
discover little difierence either in conduct or temper 
of mind. How little then does Christianity deserve 
that title to novelty and superiority whidi has been 
almost universally admitted ; that pre-eminence, as a 
practical code, over all other systems of ethics ! How 
unmerited are the praises which have been lavished 
upon it by its friends ; praises, in which even its 
enemies (not in general disposed to make coneeesiMis 
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in ita favour) have so often been unwarily drawn in 
to acquiesce ! 

Was it then tot thia that the Son of God conde- 
scmided to be<!ome our instructor and our pattern, 
leanng us an example that we might tread in his 
steps ? Was it £» this that the apostles of Christ 
voluntarily submitted to hunger and nakedness, and 
pain, and ignominy, and death, when forewarned too 
by ^leir Master that such would be their treatment ? 
That, after all, their disciples should attain to no 
l^her a strain of virtue than those who, rejecting 
their Divine authority, should still adhere to the old 
philosophy? 

But it may perhaps be objected, that we are for- 
getting an observation which we ourselves have made, 
that Christianity has raised the general standard of 
morals ; to which, therefore, Infidelity herself now 
finds it' prudwt to conform, availing herself of the 
pure moraUtyof Clmstianity, and sometimes wishing 
to usurp to herself the credit of it, while she stigma- 
tiies the authors with the epithets of ignorant dupes 
or desigmng impostara. 

But let it be asked, are the motives of Christianity 
to httle necessary to the practice of it, its principles 
to its condusions, that the one may be spared, and 
yet the other remain in undiminished force ? If so, 
its doctrines are no more than a barren and inappli- 
cable, or at least an unnecessary, theory ; the place 
of which, it may perhaps be added, would be well 
supplied by a more simple and less costly scheme. 

But can it be? Is Christianity then reduced to 
a mere creed? Is its practical influence bounded 
within a few external plausibilities ? Does its essence 
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consist only in s few ^eralatiTe opinkme, snd a tew 
useless and unprofitable tenets ? And can this be 
tbe ground o£ that p(»tentous distinction, whidi is 
so unequivocally made by the erangeUst between 
^se who accept and ^ose who reject the gospel — 
** He that believeth on the Soa hath everlasting 
life : and he that believeth not the Son shaQ not see 
life ; but the wrath of God abidetL on Mm ?' Tia» 
were to run into the very error whidi the bulk of 
professed Christians would be most fiirward to con- 
demn, of making an unproductive faith the rule of 
God's ^ture judgment, and the ground of an eter- 
nal separation. Thus, not unlike the rival circum- 
navigstois &om l^ainand Portugal, who^ setting out 
io coQtraiy directions, fbudd themselves in company 
at the very time ^ey thought themselves ferthest 
from«ach other; so the bulk of professed Christians 
arrive, though by a different comae, almost ftt the 
veiy same point, and occupy nearly the same station 
as a set of enthusiasts, who also rest i^on a baircn 
&ith, to whom, on the fiist view, they might be 
thought the most nearly opposite, and whose tenets 
they with reason profess to hold in peculiar detesta- 
tion. By what pernicious courtesy c^ language ia 
it, that this wretdied system has been flattered with 
the name of Christianity ? 

The morality of the gospel is not so sli^t a fabric 
Christianity, throughout the whole extent, exhibits 
proo6 of its divine original, and its practical precept* 
are no less pure than its doctrines are suldime. Can 
the compass of language furnish injunctions striker ia 
their measure) oi larger in their compninnuon, than 
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thow with wbidi the word of God iboimda?— " Tfhat' 
toeuer ye do ia word or deed, dooflin thenameofthe 
Lord Jeius." — " Be ye holy, /or God it hobf." — 
" Be ye perftd^ aa your Fsther who is ui heaven vt 
perftfi" We are commanded to "^Mr^ctfaohneBs;" 
to " go OD unto perfection." 

Such are the Scrqiture admonitioDs ; and surely 
they to whom such admonitions are addressed may 
not safely acquiesce in low attainments. This ia a 
amcloaion to which we are led, as well by the force 
of the expresBiooa by which Christians are charac- 
terised in Scrifiture, as by the radical change which 
it represented as taking place in every man on his 
bwoming a real Christian. " Every one," it is said, 
" that hath this hope, purifieth himself even as Ood 
is pure :" true Christians are said to be " partakers 
(f the'Dinne nature ;" — to be "created anew in the 
im^^ofGod;" — to be "temples ofthe Holy Ghost." 
The effects <^ which must appear " in otf goodness, 
•ad righteousness, and truth." 

Great as was the progress which the i^ostle Paul 
had made in all virtue, he declares of himself that h* 
Itill presses fiirward, " forgetting the things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto the things which 
are before." He prays for his beloved converts, 
" that they may be JiUed with all the fubess of 
God j" " that Uiey may be JiUed with the fruits of 
righteousness;" " that they might walk worthy of 
the L4>rd unto aU pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work." And from one of the petitions, which 
our blessed Saviour inserts in that form of prayer 
iriii<^ he has given aa a model fyr our imitation, we 
aay infer, that the habitual seatitaent of our hearts 
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ought to b«, " Thy will be done in earth at it it in 
heaven." 

These few extracts from the word of God will a&ve 
abundantly to evince the stridnesa of the Chriatiaa 
morality; but this point will be still more fiilly estab- 
lished, when we proceed to investigate the ruling 
principles of the Christian character. 

1 apprehend the essential practical characteristic 
of true Christians to be this : that, relying on the 
promises to repenting sinners of acceptance through 
the Redeemer, they have renounced and abjured alt 
other masters, and have cordially and unreservedly 
devoted themselves to God. This is indeed the very 
figure which baptism daily represents to us. liike the 
father of Hannibal, we there bring our infant to the 
altar, we consecrate him to the service of his proper 
oumer, and vow in his name eternal hostilities against 
all the enemies of bis salvation. After the same 
manner. Christians are become the sworn enemies of 
sin : they wUi henceforth hold no parley with itj th^ 
will allow it in no shape, they will admit it to no 
composition; the war which they have denounced 
against it is cordial, universal, irreconcilable. 

But thi£ is not all — It is now their determined 
purpose to yield themselves, wiljiout reserve, to the 
reasonable service of their rightful Sovereign. "They 
are not their own;" — their bodily and mental facul- 
ties, their natural and acquired endowments, their 
substance, their authority, their time, their influence ; 
all these they consider as belonging to them, not for 
their own gratification, but as go many instruments 
to be consecrated to the honour of God, and &a- 
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ployed in his service. - This is the master-principle 
to which every other must be siibordinate. What- 
ever may have been hitherto their ruling paseion* 
whatever hitherto their leading pursuit, whether 
WiBtial oc intellectual, whether of science, of taste, 
ef &ncy, or of feeling, it must now possess but a 
ucondary place; or rather (to speak moFe correctly) 
it DHist exist only at the pleasure of its true and le- 
gitimate superior, and he put altogether under its 
directioD and controL 

Thus it is the prerogative ef Christianity '* to 
bring into capdvity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ." They who really feel its power, are re- 
(olved " to live no longer to themselves, but to him 
that died for them:" they^know, indeed, their own 
infirmities ; they know, that the way on which they 
have entered is strait and difRctdt, but they know too 
the enconr^mg assurance — " They who wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength;" and relying on 
this animAting declaration, they deliberately purpose 
tha^ so &r aathey may be iU>le, the grand govern- 
ing maxim of theiv future lives shall be '^ to do all to 
Ae gloiy of God." 

Behold here the seminal princ^det which contains 
within it, as in an embryo state, the rudiments of 
alltroe viitne ; idiicb, strUdng deep its roots, though 
feeble perhaps and lowly in its beginnings, yet si- 
lently progressive, and almost insensibly maturing, 
will shortly, even in the bleak uid churlish tempera^ 
tore of th^ world, lift lip its head and spread abroad 
its bnoches, beating abundant fruits ; predoub iruits 
of Eefreshment and consolation, of which the boasted. 
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piodncta of i^osophy ms but uddjr 
of &i^ance aod of flavour. Bnt, 

Igneua est olliB rigor et ccelestia origa 

At length h shall be transplanted into its astiTe re- 
gion) aiKl enjoy a more genial dimstei and a 1004- 
lier soil: and, bunting fi^b into full luxnriancc^ 
with nnfaA'mg bosnty and unexhausted odonn^ ahall 
flouiith for ever in the parage of God. 

But while the servants of Christ continue in this 
Ufe, glorions as is the issue of theii labours, ffaey 
leeeive but too many humiliating memorials of th«r 
ramsiniug imperfections, and they daily find reasm 
to confesa tbst they cannot do the things that they 
would. Tbeir determination, however, is still on- 
■bakeu, and it is Uie fixed desire of tbeir hearts to 
improve in all bc^ness, — and this, let it be cdnerred, 
on many aceonnts. Various passuKii concur to pnab 
them forward; they are urged on by the dread of 
fiuiure io this arduous but necesaary work ; they tmst 
not, where their all is at stake, to lively emotioni^ or 
to internal impreiaiona, however warm ; the example 
of Christ is their pattern, the word of God is their 
rule : there they read, that " witfaoot holiness no man 
•hall see the Lord." It is the deacriptioB <^ real 
Christians, that " they are gradually (Ranged into 
the image of their Divine Master;" and they dare 
not allow themselves to bdieve their title aore, ex- 
cept so fiu as they can discern in themsrives the grow* 
ing traces o£ this blessed resendilance. 

It it not merely however by the fisar of miseiy, 
and the desire of happioesB, that they are adnated 
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in their endcsronra to excel in &11 faolinsn ; tbey love 
it for its own sake : nor is k mIb^ by the Bense of 
s^-icterest (» principle it must be confessed of an 
inferior order, though often unreasoQafaly condemned) 
that they are inflnenoed in their determination to obey 
the will of God, and to cultivate his favour. This 
deteminatioa has its fonndaticKis indeed in a deep 
and humiliating sense of bis exalted majesty and in- 
finite power, and of their own extreme inferiori^ and 
huleness, attended with a settled conviction of its 
heing their duty, as his creatures, to submit in all 
tfaiags to tha will of their great Creator. But these 
aMT^ impressions are relieved and ennobled by an 
44ifi'ri"g sense of the infinite perfections and infinite 
aniiibleness of the divine character; animated by a 
confiding, thoi^h himible hope of his fatherly kind- 
nesa and pioteotion ; and quickened by the grateful 
iMoUecdoa of immense and continually increasiDg 
oUigationb This is the Christian love of God ! — 
a love compounded of admiration, of preference, c^ 
hope, of trust, of joy; (Justiaed by revereoti^ awe, 
sad wakeiiil with continual gratitude. 

I would here express myself with caution, lest I 
ihould inadvwtendy wound the heart of some weak 
bat BiDcsie bdiever. The dbmentaiy principles 
which have been above aouaierated, may exist in 
various degrees and prt^ortions. A difierence in 
natural disposition, in the eiicunatances of the past 
Mof and in numberless other pvticulars, may occa- 
sion a great difierence in the predominant tempers 
of di&zent Christians. In one tbe love, in another 
the fear of God, may have the ascendency; trust in 
ooe, and in another gratitude : but, in greater or less 



degrees, a cotdial comjdaceney in die aoveniguty of 
tbe Divine Being, an exalted sense of his peilee- 
tions, a giateM impression of his goodness, and an 
humUe hope of bis favour, are common to them all. 
— Ctnamon — the determination to devote diemselves, 
without exceptions, to tbe lerrice and glor^ of God. 
-~Common— tbe derire of hdiness and of continual 
progress tovards perfection. — Conmum— ^ui abasing 
conseionsness of their own unworthiness, and of tbeti 
many remaining infimuties, which interpose so often 
to corrupt tbe simplidty of their intentions, to tbwut 
the execution of their purer purposes, and frostrate 
the resolutions of tiieir better hours. 

But some, peritaps, wbo will not directly. op|>ose 
the canclusions for which we hsve been contending, 
may endeavour to elude them. It may be urged, 
that to represent them aa of general applioatim, is 
going much to far ; and, howerer true in tbe case 
of some individuals of a higher order, it may be as- 
serted, they are not ^pHcable to ordinary Christians ; 
ftotti tiiese so much wiU not surely he expected; and 
here perhaps th«e may be a secret r^erence to that 
supposed mitigation of tbe requisitions of the divine 
law nnder tbe Christian dispmsation, which we bare 
already noticed as being too prevalent among pro- 
fessing Christians. .This is so important a point, 
that it ought not ta be passed over : let us cell in the 
authority of Scr^ituie; where tbe difficulty. is not. to 
find proofs, but to select with discretion from the 
multitude which pour in upon us. Here also, as in 
fonner instances, the poutive injunctions of Sci^- 
tnre are confirmed uid iUustiated by various consi- 
derations and inferences, su^ested 1^ other parts of 



the sacred writings, all tfloding to the some infallible^ 
omelasion. 

: In the first place, the precepts are expressed in 
the most general tenns : there ia no hint given, that 
aay persons are at liberty to conceive thenuelTes 
exen^ted &om the obligation of them ; and in any 
vbo are disposed to urge such a pies of exemption, 
k may veil excite the most serious apprehension to 
eonsider how the plea woidd be received by an earthly 
tribuDah No we^ argument this to such as are 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and who know how 
often God is there representod as reasonmg with man- 
kii^ on tiie prindiples which they have established for. 
their dealings with each other. 

But, in the next place, the prqc^s of the go^el 
contain within, themsdves abundant proofs of their 
imvenai application, inasmuch as they are grounded 
ea;.carBumBt8Dce8 and relations common, to all Chris- 
tiana, and of the. benefits of which, even, our obje&- 
tcffs themselvoa. (though they would evade the prac- 
tical, deductuna bora them), would not be willing to 
leHnqukh their share. Christians "• are not their 
mm," because, " they are bought with a price ;" they 
are not ** ta live unto themselves, but to. him that 
died for them;" they are commanded, to do.th& most 
difficult duties, "that they may be the chUdien of 
their .Father, which iS; in heaven;" and "except a 
man be bom again of the Spirit," (^us. again becom- 
ing ono o( the sons of God,) " he cannot enter into- 
the kingdom of heavep." It ia " because they are 
sons," that God has given them what, in Scripture 
language is styled "the Spirit of adoption." It is 
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only of " u many as aie led by the Spirit of God," 
that it ia declared, that '* they are the aons i^ God ;" 
aod we are expressly warned, (in order as it were to 
ptevent any such looie professioD of Chnstiiiuty as 
tfast which we are here combatiiig,) " If any man 
hare not the Spirit of Christ, be is none of his." Id 
ahnrt. Christians in geiural are ereiy ^ers dm^ 
nunated Hu tervaatt and tbt MUmi of God, and 
are required to serve him with that submissive obe- 
dieoee, and that afiecticHiate promptituda^ whiidi b^ 
long to those endearing ralstioiuL 

Estimate next the force of that wdl-known pas- 
sage—" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God wkh afl 
thy heart, sod with all thy mind, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy stren^h." The injunction 
is multifdied <hi us, as it wen, to silenca the sophis- 
try of the caviller, and to fix the most imxmaiderate 
mind. And though, for the sake of aigament, w« 
should concede for the present, that, under the qua- 
lifications feimerly suggested, an anient and vigotona 
afiection were not indispensably reipured i^ ub— y«t 
Buraly if the words have any meaning at all, the least 
which can be intended by them ia that settled pis- 
darainant esteem and cordial {nefsrenae for wbidi 
we are now contending. T^e conclnaion which this 
passage farces on us, is strikingly confirmed by other 
parts of Soipture, wherein the lo^ of God ia posi- 
tively commended to the icAole of a Christian chuiob;* 
or wherein the want of it,f or wber^ its not being 

• 2 Cor. liiL It. 

f 1 John iii. 17. — Rom. iri. 16.— Compared with Philip, iiu 
m Biwi 1 Cor. zn. SS. 
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the chief and ruling Section, is chafed on peTBOiu 
profsBHDg themselves QuistUos, aa being BotBnent 
to difipTove their claim to that apprilation, or as 
beiog equivalent to denying it* Let not, tbcrefbre, 
any deceive themselves by imagining, that only an 
absolute unqual^ed mmndatioD of the desire of the 
favour of God is here condemned. Ood will not 
ace^t of a divided affection ; a miffie heart, and a 
ti^le eye, are in express terms declared to be indie- 
pensably reqmred of us. We are ordered, under 
the figure t^ amasaing heavenly treasure, to make 
die favour and service of God our cAte^ pursuit, for 
this very reason, because " where our treasure is, 
there will our. hearts be aIso." It is on this princ^la 
that, in peaking of particular vices, such phraaea are 
often used in Scripture, as suggest that their crimi- 
nality mainly ooniists in drawing away the heart 
&om Him who is the just object ot its preference ; 
and that sins, which we might think veiy diS«ent 
in criminality, are classed together, because they ail 
agree in this grand character. Nor is this preference 
asserted only over auctions which are vidoas in 
themselves, end to which therefore Christianity might 
well be supposed hostile, but over those also which, 
in their just measure, are not only lawfid, but even 
TiMist strongly enjoined on us. " He that ioveth 
father or mother more tJian me," says our blessed 
Saviour, " is uot werthy of me ;" " and he that 
Ioveth G(»i or daughter more than me, is not worthy 
ofme." The spirit of these injunctious harmonizes 
with many oommendstionfl in Scripture, of zeal fot 
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the hoDour of God ; as well U wkh that stroDg ex- 
pression of diagiut and abhonence with whud) the 
lukewaim, those that are neither cold nor hot, aie 
q»keii of Bs heiag more loathsome and offensive than 
even open and avowed enemies. 

Another class of instances tending to the same 
pointy is furnished hy those many passages of Sci^ 
ture, wherein the promoting of the glory of God is 
cpmmaoded as our supreme and universal aim, and 
wherein the honour due untO' Him is declared to be 
that in which he will allow no competitor to particL- 
pste. On this head, indeed, the H(dy Scriptures 
are, if possible, more peremptory than on the former; 
and at the same time so &U, as to render paitictUat 
citatiraia unnecessary to those who have ever so little 
acquaintance with the word of Ood. 

To put the same thing thecefore in another light 
Ai\ who have read the Scriptures must confess, that 
idolatry is the crime against, which God's highest 
resentment is expressed, and his severest punishment 
denounced. But let us not deceive ourselves. It 
is not in howing the knee to idols that idolatry con- 
lists, so much as in the internal homage of the heart; 
as in feeling towards them any of that supreme love^ 
or revecence, or gratitude, which God reserves to 
himself as his own »diinve prwogstive. On the 
aame principle, whatever else draws off the heart 
&am him, engrosses< our prime' ngard, and holds 
the tJiief place in ouresteem and a&ctima, that, in 
^e estimation of reason, is no leas an idol to us, than 
an image of wood or stone would be, before whu^ 
we should fall down and worship. Think not this 
a strained analogy ; it is the very language and argu- 
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meot of im^oratitMi. Tlie servant of Ood ia com- 
manded not to set up his idol in bis heart; and 
sensuality and covetousneas are repeatedly termed 
idolatry. The same God who dedaies — " My 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise 
to graven images," declares also — " Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
^oiy in his might ; let not the rich man gloiy in his 
riches." " No fiesh may glory in his presence." 
" He that glorieth, let him gloiy in the Lord." 
Tlie sudden vengeance by which the vuD-glorioua 
ostentation of Herod was punished, when, acquiescing 
in the servile adulation of aa admiring multitude, 
'• he gave not God the glory," ia a dreadfiil com- 
ment on these injunctions. 

These awful dedaraUon's, it is to be feared, are 
Uttle regarded. Let the great, and the wise, and 
the learned, and the successful, lay them seriouBly to 
heart, and labour habitually to consider their supe- 
riority^ whether derived frmn nature, or study, or 
fortune, as the unm^ited bounty of God. This 
reflection will naturally tend to produce a disposition, 
in all respects the opposite to that proud self-comr 
placency so apt to grow upon the human heut : a 
disposition honourable to God and usefid to man ; 
a temper cctmposed of revernicef humi^ty, and grs* 
titude, and ddi^ting to be engaged in the praises, 
and employed in the benevolent service, of the uni- 
versal Benefactor. 

But, to return to our subject, it only remuns to 
be remarked, that here, as in the former instances, 
the characters of the righteous and of the wicked, as 
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(tdiiieated in Scriptuis, exactly correspond with die 
n|ttesetitatioiu which have bota giveo of the Scz^- 
ture iiijunctioiu. 

The aecettity of this coidi^ unreserved doroted- 
ness to the gh>ry and service of God, as being in- 
di^KDS^ile to the chuaeter of the true CfariatisB, 
has beon insisted on at the greater length, not oalj 
an account of its own extreme importance, bat also 
because it spears to be a duty too generally ovar- 
lo<^ed. Once well eatdjlished, it will serve ma a 
fiiodamental pnnciple both for the government of 
the heart and r^ul^ioa of the conduct, and will 
prove emineody useful in the dedsiou of muiy prac- 
tical caaeis whidi it might be difiicult to bring under 
the undisputed operation of any subordinate or ^> 
propriate rule. 

Sect. II. 

And now, having endeavoured to estaUisb th« 
strictneaa, and to ascertain the eastntial dutracter of 
true practical Christianity, let ua investigate a little 
more in detail the practical system of tbe bulk of 
pro&saed Christiuis araong ourselves." 

it was ionnarly remarked, that tbe whole subject 
ef religion was ofien viewed irom such a distance as 
to be seen only in the grosa. We now, it is to be 

* It will be renjembered by (be reiuier, that it is not tha ol^MI 
of tills work to animadvert on rbe rices. defectEt, and erroneoua 
•pinioni of the limn, axcspt lo far ai the; are racaived into the 
preraiting religious sfBtem, or are tolerated by i^ and an not 
thougbt sufficient to prevent a aiUD tiom being esteemed on tbe 
wliole a verjr tolenbls Chiistiatt, 
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fured, dull &id too much cwue for believing, that 
they who approach a little nearer, and do diicovar in 
ChristiaDity somewhat of a distinct fonn, yet come 
not doM enongh to diueni her peculiar lineaments 
and con&rmation. Ilie writer must not be under- 
stood to mean, that the several misconceptions, which 
be shall have occasion to point out, will be generally 
found to exist widi any thing like predsion, maiji 
less that they are regularly digested into a lystraa ; 
Bar will k be expected they all should meet in the 
■ame person, nor that the^ will not be found in dif- 
faent pe<^^ and under difierent circumstances, 
varioosly blended, combined, and modified. It will 
be enough if we succeed in tracing out great and 
general oudinet. The human countenance may be 
vdl described by its general characters, though 
infinitely varied by the peculiarities which belong to 
difierent individuals, and often by such shades and 
minutenesses of diHerence, as though abundantly 
obvious to our perceptions, yet would exceed the 
power of definition to dicaiminate, or even of langoage 
to express. 

A very erroneous notion appears to prevail con- 
cerning the tme natnze of leli^on. Religion, 
agreeably to what has been already stated, (the im- 
portance of the subject will excuse repetition,) may 
be considered as the implantation t^ a vigorous and 
Ktive principle ; it is seated in the heart, where its 
authority is recognised as supreme, whence by degrees 
it expels whatever is opposed to it, and where it gra- 
dually brings all the affections and desires under its 
complete contiol and regulation. 

Bat, tbou^ the heart be its special leudeooe, it 
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may be said to poesess, in a degree, the ubiqui^ of 
iti Divine Author. Every endeavour and pursoit 
mnst acknowledge its presence; uid whatever receives 
not its sacred stamp, is to be condemned as inhwentty^ 
defective, and is- to be at onee reliaquidied. It is 
like the prininiJe of vitalky, whidi, animating every 
part, lives throughout the whole of the human body, 
and conununioates its lund^ infloeuae to the smallest 
and remotest fibres of the frame. Bat die notioD 
of religion entertuoed by many among us seems 
altogether di&reat. They begin* indeed, in aub- 
nission to her clear prohibitions, by fencing i^ firom 
the field of human u^n, a certain district, wfaidi, 
though it in many parts bear fruits on which they 
cast a longing ey«, they cannot but 'conftss to be 
forbidden ground. They next assign to religion - a 
portion, larger or smaller, according to whatever may 
be their drcumstances and views, in which however 
she is to possess. merety a qualified jurisdiction; and 
having so done, th^ cmceive that wkbout let or 
hinderance they have a right to range at will over the 
spadous remainder. Religion can daim only a stated 
proportitw of their thoughts, their time, th&x fortune, 
Vid influence ; and of these, or perhaps of any of 
them, if they make her any ttdag of a Ubenl allow- 
ance, she may well be satisfied ; the rest is now their 
own to do what they will with ; they have paid their 
tithes, say rather their compoeition, the demands of 
the church are satisfied, and they may surely be per- 
mitted to enjoy what she has leit without molestation 
or interference. 

.. It is scarcely possible to state too strongly the 
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mischief which results from this fundsment^ error. 
At the same time, its consequences aie so natural and 
obvious, that one would think it scaicely possible not 
to foresee that tbey must in&Uibly follow. The 
greatest part of human actions is considered as indif- 
ferent. If men are not chargeable with actual vices, 
and are decent in the discharge of their religious 
duties — ^if they do not stray into the forHdden ground, 
if they respect the rights of the conceded allotment, 
what more can be expected Irom them ? Instead of 
keeping at a distance from all sin, in whidi alone 
consists our safety, they will be apt not to care how 
near they approach what they conceive to be the 
boundary line ; if they have not aeftu^y passed it, 
there is no bana done, it is no trespsss. Thus the 
tree aod active spirit of region is "cribbed and 
hemmed' in ;" she is checked in her disposition to 
expand her territory, and enlarge the cirde of her 
influence. She must keep to her pres^bed confines, 
■nd eveiy attempt to extend them will be resisted as 
an encroachment. 

But this is not alL Since whatever can be g^ned 
from her idlotment, or whatever can be taken in fiom 
the forbidden ground, will be so much of addition to 
diat land of liberty, where men may roam at large, 
free from restraint or molestation, they will of course 
be constantly, and almost insensibly, strutening and 
pressing upon the limits of the religious sUotment 
onthe one hand ,* and, on the other, will be removing 
baek a little farther and farther the fence which 
abridges them on the side of the forluddsn ground. 
If religion attempt for a time to defend her frontier, 
she by de^ees gives way. The space she .occupies 
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^ipinuhes till it be KvrefAy diseeniUe ; whilatt hw 
ajatit extinguished, «nd lier fotoe deatn^ed, she is 
little mote thaa the ncMniual pouestor, erea of the 
contracted limits to which the has been avowedly 



ThiS) it is to be feared, ia but too fiuthfid a zepta- 
sentstion o£ the gMieial state cf thinga among out- 
selves. The promotion o£ the glory gf God, and 
the possession of his &vour, aie no loi^n' recognised 
as the objects of our highest regard, and nost stren- 
uous eodeavours; as iuroisbing to us a vigorous, 
habitual, and iuu.v«^al pnaeqile of action. We set 
up for ourselves : we are beouae out own masters. 
Tht sense of ctHMtant homage and coatimial service 
is irksome and galling to us ; md we rejotee in b^ng 
MDsac^pated from it, as from a state of base and 
t^vile vilknaget Thus the very teauce and cou^ 
tioD by which life and all its possessioDS are hdd, 
undergo a total diange : our faculties ami powers are 
now OUT own : whatever we have is regarded rather 
as a property tfasn as a trust ; or, if there still exist 
the remembrance of some paramouut daim, we are 
satisfied with an occauonal sduiowledgwcut of a no- 
minal right ; we pay our pef^M-ot^o, and take our 
eststes to oorselves in iuU and free ei^t^mcaiu 

Hsnce it is that so little seiuc of responsilMlity 
seems attadied to the possession of high rank, or 
^endid abilities, or sffluent foitunes, or oth« means 
or instruments of usefulness. The insfenictive mi- 
monitions, " Give an acoount of thy stewaidsb^^"— r 
." Occupy till I come," are forgotten. Or if it be 
acknowledged by some men of larger views than tx- 
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dbuuy, that ■ reference is to be bad to lotDB principle 
superior to that of our owd gratification, it ia, at besl^ 
to the good of lociety, or to the welfare of onr fami- 
lies: and even then the obligations resulting from 
the>e relations, are seldom enforced on us by any 
higher unctianE than those of family ctunfprt, and of 
woridly internt or estimation. Besides, what nml- 
titadea of perscnts are there, people without femilies, 
in private stations, or of a retired turn, to whom they 
are scarcely held to apply ! and what multitudes of 
caaea to whl^ it would be thought unnccesaaiy scru- 
pulos^ to extend them I Accordingly we 6nd, is 
fiwt, thatthe generality of mankmd among tiiehigh« 
ofder, in the formation of tfaor schemes, in the Re- 
fection of their studies, in the choice of their j^sce 
of residence, in the employment and distributim (^ 
their time, in their thoughts, coDTersaticm, and amuae- 
ments, are ccautdered As being at Hfaerty, if there be 
no actual vice, to consult in the main their own gnr- 



Thus the generous and wakeful ^irit of CluiBtian 
benevolence, seeking and finding every where occa- 
sions for its exercise, is exploded, and a system of 
decent »e^thtua* is avowedly established iii its stead : 
a system scarcely more to be abjured for its in^iety, 
tWi to be abhorred £>r its raid insensbility to the 
opportunitiM of difiusing happiness. "■ Have we do 
families, ca are they fwovided for ? Are we wsahhy, 
and bred to no profession? Are we young and lively, 
and in tiie gaic^ and vigour of youth ? Surely we 
may be allowed to take oat pleaaure. We neglect 
no du^, wc live in no vice, we da nobody any harm, 
and have a right to amuae ounces. We hav« 
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notliiiig better to do; we wish we had; out tiuw 
hangs heavy on our handa for want <^ IL" 

I pity the man who can travel irom Dan to Beer* 
■beba, and cry, " It is all barren." \o man baa a 
light to be idle. — Not to speak of that great wsA 
whidi we all have to accomphsb, (and surely the 
whole attention of a abort and precarious life is not 
more than an eternal interest may well require,) 
wbere is it that, in such a world as this, health, and 
Waure, and affluence, may not find some ignorance 
to instruct, some wrong to redress, some want to 
supply, some misery to alleviate ? Shall ambitian 
and avarice never sleep? Shall they never want 
objects on which to fasten? Shall they be so ob- 
servant to discover, so acute to discern, so eager, so 
patient to pursue, and sball the benevolence of Cbri^ 
tians want employment? 

Yet thus life rolls away with too many of us in a 
course of " shapeless idleness." Its recreatifms 
constitute its chief husiuess. Watering places — the 
sports of the field — cards ! nevet^failing cards ] — the 
assembly — the theatre — all contribute their aid;— - 
amusements are multiplied, and combined, and varied} 
** to fill up the void of a listless and languid life ;" and* 
by the judicious use of these diEFerent resources^ there 
is often a kind of sober settled plan of domestic dis- 
sipation, in which, with all imaginable decern^, year 
after year wears away in unprofitable vacancy, £ven 
old age often finds us pacing iu the same round of 
amusements which our early youth had tracked out. 
Meanwhile, being conscious that we are not giving 
in to any fiagrant vice, perhaps that we are guilty of 
no inegularity, and, it may b^ that we are not ne- 
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Reding the offiees of religion, we peraaade ounelves 
that we need not be uneasy. In the main we do not 
fall below tJie general standard of morals, of the class 
and station to which we belong: we may therefore 
allow ourselves to glide down the stream without 
apprehension of the. consequences. 

Some, of a character often hardly to be distin- 
'guished from the class we have been just describing, 
take up with sensual pleasures. The chief happi- 
ness of their lives consists in one species or another 
of animal gratification ; and these persons perhaps 
will be found to compose a pretty large description. 
It will be remembered, that it belongs not to our 
purpose to speak of the grossly and scandalously pr[>- 
fligste, who renounce all pretensions to the name 
of Christians ; but of those who, maintaining a cer- 
tain decency of character, and perhaps being toler- 
ably observant of the forms of religion, may yet be 
not improperly termed sober sentualitts. These, 
though less impetuous and more measured, are not 
less staunch and steady than the professed votaries of 
Hcentious ^easure, in the pursuit of their favourite 
objects. " Mortify the flesh, with its auctions and 
liuts," is the Christian precept; a soft luxurious 
course of habitual indulgence, is the practice of the 
bulk of modem Christians : and that constant mo- 
dwation, that wholesome discipline of restraint and 
self-denial, which are requisite to prevent the un- 
perceived enaoachments of the inferior appetites, 
seem altogether disused, as the exploded austerities 
of monkiBh snpentitioii. 

ChnstiaDity calls her professors to a state of dili- 
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gent watchfulness and active setrices. Bat the per- 
sons of whom we are now speaking, forgetting alike 
the duties they owe to themselves and to their fel- 
low-creatuies, often act as though their condition 
were meant to be a state of uniform indulgence, and 
vacant, unprofitable sloth. To multiply the comforts 
of affluence, to provide for the gratification of appe- 
tite, to be luxurious without diseases, and indolent 
without lassitude, seems the t^ief study of their lives. 
Nor can they be clearly exempted &om this c^s, 
who, by a common error, substituting the means for 
the end, make the preservation of health and spirits, 
not as instruments of usefulness, hut as sources of 
pleasure, their great business and continual care. 

Others, again, seem more to attach themselves 
to what have been well termed the " pompa and 
vanities of this world." Magnificent houses, grand 
equipages, numerous retinues, splendid entertain- 
ments, high and fashionable connections, appear to 
constitute, in their estimation, the supreme happi- 
ness of life. This class too, if we mistake not, will 
be found numerous in our days ; for it must be con- 
sidered, that it is the heart set on these things which 
constitutes the essential character. It oitea happens, 
that persons, to whose rmik and station these indul- 
gences most properly belong, are most indifferent to 
them. The undue solicitude about them is more 
visible in persons of inferior conditions and smaller 
fortunes, in whom it is not rarely detected by the 
studious contrivances of a misapplied ingenui^ to 
reconcile parade with economy, and to ghtter at a 
cheap rate. But this temper of display and compe- 
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latiOQ, is a Sleet contrast to the lowly, modest, Un- 
assuming carriage of the true Christian : and, where' 
ever there is an evident eSbrt and struggle to excel 
in the particulars here in question, a manifest wish 
thus to rival superiors, to outstrip equals, to dazzle in- 
feriors, it is manifest, the great end of life, and of all 
its possessions, Is too little kept in view ; and it is to 
be feared, that the gratification of a vain ostentatious 
humour is the predominant disposition of the heart. 

As there Is a sober sensuality, so is there also a 
sober avarice, and a sober ambition. The commcr- 
asi and the professional world compose the chief 
sphere of their influence. They arc often recognised 
and openly avowed as just master-principles of action. 
But where this is not the case, they assume such 
plausible shapes, are called by such specious names, 
and urge such powerful pleas, that they are received 
with cordiality, and suffered to gather strength with- 
out suspicion. The seducing considerations of dili- 
gence in our callings, of success in our profession, 
of making handsome provisions for our children, be- 
guile our better judgments. " We rise early, and 
late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness." 
In our few intervals of leisure, our exhausted spirits 
require refreshment ; the serious concerns of our im- 
mortal souls are matters of speculation too grave and 
gloomy to answer the purpose : and we fly to some- 
thing that may better deserve the name of relaxation, 
tiU we are again summoned to the daily labours of 
our employment. 

Meanwhile reli^on seldom comes in our way, 

scarcely occurs to our thoughts; and when some se- 

' 2 Coojlc 



cret mi^vinga begin to be felt on this head, com^ 
pony soon drowns, amusements dissipate, or habitual 
occupations insensibly displace or smother, the rising 
apprehension. Professional and commerciBl men, 
perhaps, especially when they happen to be peiWHia 
of more than ordinary reflection, or of early habits 
of piety not quite worn away, easily quiet their con- 
sciences by the plea, that necessary attention to their 
business leaves them no time to think on these seri- 
ous subjects at present. " Men of leisure, they con- 
fess, should consider them; they themselves will do 
it hereafter when they retire; mesnwhile they are 
usefully, or at least innocently employed." Thua 
business and pleasure £11 up our time, and the " one 
thing needttd " is forgotten. Respected by others, 
and secretly applauding ourselves, (perhaps congratu- 
lating ourselves that we are not like such a one wbo 
is a spendthriB:, or a mere man of pleasure, or such 
another who is a notorious miser,) the true principle 
of action is no less wanting in us; and personal ad- 
vancemeiit, or the acquisition of wealth, is the object 
of our supreme desires and predominant pursuit. 

It would be to presume too much on the leader's 
patience to attempt a delineation of the characters of 
the politician, the metaphysidan, the scholar, the 
poet, the virtuoso, the man of taste, in all th^ va- 
rieties. Of these, and many other classes which 
might he enumerated, suffice it to remark, aad to 
appeal to every man's own experience for the truth 
of the observation, that they in like manner are often 
completely engrossed by the objects of their several 
pursuits. In many of these cases, indeed, ageneroos 
spirit surrenders itself wholly up with the leas reserve, 



and coDtiDues absorbed with the fuller confidence-, 
fitnu the ctmsdousnesi of not being led to its object 
by seltinterested motives. Here therefore these 
men are ardent, active, laborious, j>ersevering ; and 
they think, and speak, and act, as those ^ose hap- 
piness wholly turns on the succesa or failure of their 
endeavours. When such is the undisturbed coia- 
posure of mere triflers, it is less wonderful that the 
votaries of learmog and of taste, when absorbed i» 
their aevend pursuits, should be able to check still 
more easily any growing apprehensioD, silendng it 
by the BU^;estion, that they are more than harm- 
leBsly, that they are meritoriously employed. " Surely 
the thanks of mankind are justly paid to those more 
refined spirits, who, superior alike to the seductions 
of ease, and the temptations of avarice, devote their 
time and talents to the less gain^ labours of increas- 
ing the stores of learning, or enlar^ng the boundaries 
of sdence ; who are engaged in rising the character 
and condition of socie^, by improving the liberal arts, 
and adding to the innocent pleasures or elegant ac- 
complishments of life." Let not the writer be so 
&r misunderstood, as to be supposed to insinuate, 
that religion is an enemy to the puiauits of taste, 
much less to those of learning and of science. Let 
these have their due place in the estimation of man- 
kind : but this must not be the higheit place. Let 
them know their just subordination. They deserve 
not to be the primary concern; for there is another, 
to which in importance they bear no more proportion, 
^lan our span of esistence to eternity. 

Thus the centre to ndiich the chief desires of the 



heart should tend, losing its attractive fbtpe* ottf 
aSectioDS are pennitted without coutrol to take that 
course, whatever it may be, which best suits our 
natural temper, or to which they are impelled by our 
various aituatioas and circumEtances. Sometimes 
they manifestly appear to be almost entirely confined 
to a single track ; but perhaps more firequently the 
lines in which they move are so intermingled and 
diversified, that it becomes not a little difficult, even 
when we look into ourselves, to ascertain the object 
by which they are chiefiy attracted, or to estimate 
with predsion the amount of their several forces, in 
the difierent directions in which they move. " Know 
thyself" is in truth an injimctioa with which the 
careless and the indolent cannot comply. For thia 
compliance, it is requisite, in obedience to the scr^ 
ture precept, " to keep the heart with all diligence." 
Manlf ind are, in general, deplorably ignorant of their 
true state ; and there are few perhaps who have any 
adequate ctmception of the real strength of the ties 
by which they are bound to the several objects of 
their attachment, or who are aware how small 9, share 
of their regard is possessed by those concerns on 
which it ought to be supremely fixed. 

But if it be indeed true, that, except the affections 
of the soul be supremely fixed on God, and unless 
out leading and governing desire and primary pursuit 
be to possess his favour and promote his glory, we 
are considered as having transferred our feal^ to a 
usurper, and as being in fact levolters &om our law- 
ful sovereign ; if this be indeed the Scripture doctrin^ 
all the several attachments which have been lately 
enumerated, of the difierent classes of socie^, wber- 
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ever they interest the affections, and possess the soul 
in mj such measure of strength as deserres to be 
called predominance, are but so many varied expres- 
sions of disloyaltj/. God requires to set np his throne 
in the heart, and to reign in it, without a rival : if 
he be kept out of his right, it matters not by vhat 
competitor. The revolt may be more avowed or more 
secret : it may he the treason of deliberate preference, 
or of inconsiderate levity j we may be the subjects 
of a master more or less creditable ; we may be em- 
ployed ID serrices more grass or more refined: bat 
whether the slaves of avarice, of sensuaHty, of dissi- 
palaon, of sloth, or the votaries of ambition, of taste, 
or of fashion — whether supremely governed by vanity 
and self-love, by the desire of literary fame or c^ 
military glory — we are alike estranged from the do- 
tnioion of our rightful Sovereign. Let not this seem 
a harsh pontion ; it can appear so only from not ad- 
verting to what was shown to be the etserOiai nature 
of true reh^on. He who bowed the knee to the 
god of medicine or of eloquence, was no less an 
idoIatOT, than the worshipper of the deified patrons 
of lewdness or <rf theft. In the several cases which 
have been specified, the external acts indeed are dif- 
ferent, but inprinciple the disaSection is the same ; 
and, unless we return to our allegiance, we must 
expect the title, and prepare to meet the punishment, 
of lebek, on that tremendous day, when all false 
etdonrsshallbe done away, and (there belngno longer 
any room for the evasions of worldly sophistry, or the 
smooth plausibilities of worldly language) "that which 
is often highly esteemed amongst men, shall t^pear 
to have been abominatioD in the sight of Ood." 

Google 
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These fimdameDtal truths seem vaatided from, felie 
mind, mi it fcJIows of course that every tinag is 
viewed leas and less through a religious medinn. 
To speak no longer of instances therein we ovTMlae* 
are coocemed, and wherein the unconquerable poorer 
of indulged appetite may be suppled to beguile our 
better judgment, or force us on in defiance of it— not 
to insist on the motives by which the conduct sf men 
is determined, often avowedly, in what are to Mem- 
aelvet the most important incidents of life — what axe 
the judgments which they form in the esse aiotheraf 
Idleness, profusion, thoughtlessness, and dissipation, 
the misapplication of time or of talents, the tnfling 
away of life in. frivolous occupations, or unprofitable 
studies; all these things we may regret in those 
around us, in the view of their temporal e&ets ; but 
they are not considered in a religious (WBnection, or 
lamented as eudacgering everlasting happiness. Ex- 
cessive vanity and inordinate ambition are spoken of 
as weaknesses rather than as sios ; even covetousness 
itself, though a hatelul passion, yet, if not extreme, 
scarcely presents the face of irreligiotu Is some 
&iend, or even some common acquaintance, side, or 
has some accident befallen him? how solicitously 
do we inquire after him ; how tenderly do we visit 
him ; how much perhaps do we regret that he has 
not better advice; haw apt are we to pFescribe for 
him ; and how should we reproach ouieelves if we 
were to neglect any means in our power of coabri- 
buting to his recovery ! But " the mind diseased" 
is neglected and fo^otten— " that is not our a&ir ; 
we hope (we do not perhaps really beheve) that here 
it is veU with hjro," The truth is, we bave no 
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solidtiide «b<iut bit ^oitutd interest Here he is 
treated like the nnfortunste traveller in the gospel : 
we look upon him ,* ire see but too well his sad con- 
ation, bat (Priest and Levite alike) we pass by on 
tbe other side, and leave him to the officious tender- 
ness <^ some poor despised Saiaaritan. 

Nay, take the case of out very children, when 
our hearts being most interested to promote their 
happiness, we must be supposed most desirous of 
determining on right principles, and where therefore 
the real standard of our dehberate judgments may 
be indisputably ascertained ; in theb education and 
marriage, in the choice of their jnofessions, in our 
comparative consideration and judgment of the dif- 
fer^it parts of their several characters, bow little do 
we reflect that they are immortal beings ! Health, 
learning, credit, the amiable and ^ee^e quahties, 
ftbove all, fortune and success in life, are taken, and 
not unjostly taken, into the account ; but how small 
a share in forming our opinions is allowed to the 
probable effect which may be produced on their 
eternal interests ! Indeed the subjects of our mutual 
inquiries, and congratulations, and condolences, prove 
bat too plainly what considerations are iu these cases 
appermost in oar thoughts. 

Sacb are the fatal and widely-spreacKng effects, 
which but too naturally follow from the admission of 
the grand ftuidainental eiror before mentioned, that 
«f not considering reli^on as a principle of universal 
^[dication and command. Robbed of Its best ener- 
gies, religion now takes the form of a cold compila- 
ttou of restraints and prohibitions. It is looked 
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apOD simply as a set of penal s^tutes : thefle, thoof^ 
wbe aad reastmable, aie, however, so far as they x- 
tend, abridgments of our natural liberty, and nothiu^ 
which comes to us in this shiqie is exbremely ac- 
ceptable : 

Atqut noliot ocddere qaemquam, posse rolunt. 

ConudeiiDg, moreover, that the matter of them is 
not in general very palatable, and that the partiality 
of every man where his own cause is in question, 
will be likely to make him conatnie them liberally in 
his own favour, we might beforehand have formed a 
tolerable judgment of the manner in which they are 
actually treated. Sometimes we attend to the words 
rather than to the spirit of Scripture injunctions, over- 
looking the principle they involve, which a better ac- 
quaintance with the word of God would have deady 
taught us to infer &om them. At others, " the 
spirit of an injunction is allj" and this we contrive 
to collect so dexterously, as thereby to relax or annul 
the strictness of the terms : " Whatever is not ex- 
pressly forbidden cannot be veiy criminal; whatever 
is not positively enjoined cannot be indispensably ne- 
cessary. If we do not ofiend against the laws, what 
more can be expected from us? The persons to 
whom the strict precepts of the gospel were given, 
were in very different circumstances from those in 
which we are placed. The injimctions were drawn 
isthei tighter than is.quite necessary, in order to alhwr 
for a httle relaxation in practice. The expressions of 
the sacred writers are figurative ; the eastern style is 
confessedly hyperboUcaL" 

By these and other such dishonest shifts, (by which 
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bovrerer we seldom deceiTe ourselves, except it be ia 
thinldDg that we deceive others, ) the pure but strong 
mor^ity of die word of God is explained airay ; and 
its too rigid cuions are softened down, with as much 
dexterity as is exhibited by those who practise a logic 
of the same complexion, in order to escape &om the 
obligations of human statutes. Like Swift's unfor- 
tunate brothers,* we are sometimes put to difficulties, 
but our ingenuity is little inferior to tbeira. If toti- 
dem verbis -j- will not serve our turn, try totidem syl- 
labis ; if totidem syllabis fail, try totidem literis : then 
tiiere is in our case, as well as in theirs, " an alie- 
gorical sense" to be adverted to; and if every other 
resource fail us, we come at last to the same conclu- 
ikm as the brothers adopted, that, after all, those 
ligoiouB clauses recpure some allowance and a fa- 
vourable interpretation, and ought to be understood 
" cum grano ealis," 

But when the law, both in its spirit and its letter, is 
obstinate and incorrigible, what we cannot bend to our 
purpose we must break — " Our sins, we hope, are 
of ^e smaller order; a little harmless gallantry, a 
little innocent jcdlity, a few foolish expletives, which 
we use from the mere force of habit, meaning nothing 
by them ; a little warmth of colouring and license of 
expression ; a few fi'eedoms of ^eech in the gaiety of 
our hearts, which, though not perhaps strictly correct, 
none but the orer-ri^d would think of treating any 
otherwise than as vernal infirmities, and in which very 
grave and reli^ous men will often take their share, 
ilhen they may throw off their state, and relax wtth- 

• VideTsleoEaTub. t ™^ 
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out impropriety. We jrarve sA aU-mottfil Beings 
who knows the frailty of our oatuie, the nuisbet and 
strength of oui teiti[4aUoiis, aod will not be exteane 
to mark whet is done amiss. £ven the Less leaient 
judicatures of huwaa mstitutira concede sotnewbat 
to the weakoess of man. It is mi established mazivk 
' — ' De minimis qod curat lex.' We hope we are aot 
worse than the geaecality. All men are imperfect. 
We own we have our infirmities ; we confess if is so;, 
we wish we weie better, and trust as we grow older we 
shall become bo; we ue ready to acknowledge that we 
must be indebted for our admission into a future state 
of happiness, not to our own merit, but to the clemency, 
of God, &ad the mercy of our Redeemer^" 

But let not this language be mistaken for that of 
true Christian humiliation, of which it is the very 
^ence to feel the burden of sin, and to long to be 
released fiom it; nor let two things be confounded,- 
than which none can be more fundament^y di&rent, 
the allowed want of universality in our deteminotina 
and endeavour to obey the will of God, and that de- 
fective accompli^ment of our purposes, which even, 
the best of men will too often find reason to deplore.. 
In the p^sons of whom we have been now speaking,^ 
the unconcern with which they can amuse themselves. 
npcMi the borders of sin, and the easy fiisuliarity with 
which they can actually dally with it in its less oSen~ 
aive shapes, show plainly that, distinctly from its 
consequences, it is by no means the object of their 
ftversion; that there is no love of holiness as such ; 
no endeavour to acquire it, no, care to prepare the 
soul for the reception of this divine prindple, and to 
expel or keep under whatever might be likely to ob- 
struct its entrance, or dispute its sovereignty. 



it is indeed a most laiiiMtable consequeDGfl of the 
practice of regarding religion ae a compilation of 
statutes, and not sb an internal priQciple, that it soon 
cornea to be considered as being couveiaant about ex- 
teiaal aatmaa r&thei than aboiU habits of mind. This 
sentiment Hometinies has even the bardtneas to insi- 
nuate and nuuntwi itself under the goise of extraor- 
dinary concern for practical religion ; but it soon dis- 
covers the fiilsehood of this pretenmon, and betrays 
its real nature. The expedient indeed o£ attauiiDg 
to superiority in practice, by not wasting any of the 
attention on the internal principles from which alone 
practice can flow, is about as reasonable, and will «i- 
Bwer about as well, as the economy of the architect, 
who ^ouldaccount it meret prodigality to expend any 
of his materials in laying foundations, &om an idea 
that they might be more usefully implied to the rais- 
ing of the su pen tincture. We know what would be 
the fate of such an edi6ce. 

It is indeed true, and a truth never to he forgot- 
ten, that all pretensions to internal principles of holi- 
ness are vain when they are contradicted by the 
conduct i but it is no less true, that the only ^ec- 
tual way of improving the latter, b by a vi^lant at- 
tention to the former. It was therefore our blessed 
Saviour's injunction, " Make the tree good," as the 
necessary means of obtaining good &iut ; and ^e 
Holy Scriptures ^und in acfanonitions, to make it 
our chi^ busmess to cultivate our hearts with all dili- 
gence, to examine into their state with impartiality, 
and watch over them with continual care. Indeed it 
is the heart which constitutes the mao ; and external 
actions derive their whole character and meuiing ftom 
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tke motives and diBpodtiona (^ which they ace the 
indications. Human judicatures, it is true, are chiefly 
eoDveraant about the fonner: hut this is only because, 
to oni limited perceptions, the latter can seldom be 
any othowiae dearly ascertained. Ilie real object 
of inquiry to human judicatures, is the internal di»- 
position ; it is to this that they adapt the nature, and 
proportion the degree, of their punishTiientg. 

Yet, though this be a truth so obvious, so estab- 
lished, that to have insisted on it may seem almost 
needless, it is a truth of which we are apt to lose 
sight in the review of oni rdigions character, and 
with which the habit of considering religion as c(hi- 
sisting rather in external a^ons, than internal prin- 
ciples, is at direct and (^»en war. This mode of 
judging may well be termed habUual: for though 
by some persons it is advisedly adopted, and openly 
avowed, yet in many cases, for want of due watch- 
fulness, it has stolen insensibfy upon the mind ; it 
exists unsuspected, and is practised, like other habits, 
without consciousness or observation. 

In what degree soever this pernicious principle 
previuls, in the same degree is the mischief it pr». 
duces. The vidous afiections, fike nosious weeds, 
sprout up and increase of themselves but too na- 
turally ; while the graces of the Christian temp«-, 
(exotics in the soil of the human heart,) like the 
more tendn productions of the vegetable world, re- 
quire not only the light and breath of heaven to 
quicken them, but constant superintendence and a»- 
ndnous care on our part also, in order to their being 
preserved in health and vigour. But so &a from 
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the«e finces faeiog earneBtly aought for, ot watdi- 
&tdj reared, with unremitted praters to God for faif 
bleuiiig, (without whidi all our labours must be in- 
e&ctna],} such is the result of the jmndple we are 
here coudemmng, that no eodeavaurs are used for 
their ottaiument, or they are sufiered to dnx^ and 
Sb, almoat without an effort to preserve them. The 
coltnre of the mind is less and less attended to, and 
■t length pnhaps is almost wholly n^kcted. Thns 
way is made for the unobstructed growth of other 
dispositions, which naturally overspresd and quietly 
possess the mind: nor is their contrariety to the 
Christian spirit discerned; perhaps even their pre* 
sence is scarcdy acknowledged, except when theu 
existence and their nature are manifested in the 
conduct, by marks too plain to be overlooked or 
mistaken. 

This is a point which we will now endeavour to 
ascertain by an iaduction <^ particular instances. 

First, then, it is the comprehensire cranpendium 
of the character of true Christians, that ** they are 
walking by faith, aad not by sight." By thii 
description is meant, not merely that they so firmly 
believe in the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, as to be influenced by that persuasion to ad- 
here io the main to the path of duty, though tempted 
to forsake it by present interest and present gratifi- 
cation, but farther, that the great truths revealed in 
Scripture, concerning the unseen world, are the 
thoughts for the most part uppermost in their minds, 
and about which habitually their hearts are most in- 
terested. This state of mind contributes, if the 
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expreasioa may be stowed, to rectify the ilhtsiMM of 
Tisioii, to bring forward into nearer viev- those eter- 
nal things, which, from their remoteness, ate apt to h& 
other trhoRy oTeilooke«l, or to ^pear bat faindjr in 
lite utmost boands of the horizon ; and to remove 
backward, and rednce to their true comparative di^ 
ineDsions, the objects of the present life, which are 
iqtt to fill the haman eye, assuming a fUse megoi- 
tude from their vicinity. The true Christian knows 
from experience, however, that the fbrmep are apt to 
£uie irom the sight, and the latter agaiU' to swell on 
it. He makes it therefore his eontiuaal cue to-pr^- 
merte those just and enlight^ied views; which through 
divine mercy he has obtained. Not that he will 
letiie from that statimi in the world which Provi- 
dence seems to have appointed him to fill : he will be 
active in the business of life, and enjoy its comftvts 
with moderation and thankfulness ; but he will not 
be " totns in iUis," he will not give up his whole 
soul to them, they wiU be habitually subordinate in 
kis estimation to objects of more importance. This 
awful truth has sunk deep into his mind, that " the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal ;" and, in the tumult 
and bustle of life, he is sobered by the still small 
voice which whispers to him, that ** the feshion of 
this world passes away." This circumstance alonOj 
must, it is obvious, constitute a vast difference bfr- 
tw.een the habitual temper <^ his mind, and that <^ 
the generality of nominal Christians, who are almost 
entirely taken up with the coBcems of the present 
world. They Icnow indeed that they are mertd, 
bnt they do not feel it. The truth rests in their 



ao^wfaindingB^ and oannot. gain admission into tlini 
heart!. This speculative peiaiiuioii is altogether 
differaot from that stroag practical impiession of the 
infinite importaiiGe of eternal thiiigB, which, attended 
with a pn^Htrtionate sense of the sbortoeas and ihv- 
oeitainty of all below, while it prompts to activity, 
&ixa a conviction that " the night cometh when no 
man cau work," produces a certain firmness of tex- 
ture, which hardens us against the bufietings of for- 
ton^ and prevents our being v^ deeply penetrated 
by the cares and interests, the good or evil, of this 
transitory state. Thus this just impression of the 
rdadve value of temporal and eternal things, main- 
tains in the soul a dignified composure through all 
the vicissitudes of life. It quickens our diligence, 
yet moderates our ardour : urges us to just pursuits, 
yet checks any undue solicitude about the success of 
them, and thereby enables us, in the language of 
Scripture, " to use this world as not abusing it," 
rendering us at once beneficial to others and com- 
fortable to ourselves. 

Bat this is not all. Besides the distinction be- 
tween the nominal and the real Christiui, which re- 
sults &om the impressions produced on them respec- 
tively by the eternal duration of heavenly things, 
there is another grounded on their nature, no less 
marked, nor less important. They are stated in 
Seriptnre, not only as entithog themselves to the 
notice of the true Christian from considerations of 
imerest, but as approving themselves to his judgment 
&om a conviction of their excellence, and yet iarther, 
at recommendii^ themselves to his feelings by their 
being suited to the renewed dispositions of his heart. 



Indeed were the ewe otherwise) — did not their qasr 
littes conespood with his iDclinadoDS, however he 
ought endure them on principles of du^, and be 
coldly conscious of their superior worth, — he could 
not lend himself to them with cordial con^lacency, 
much less look to them as the sorest souice of plea- 
sure. But this is the light in which they aie habi- 
tually regarded by the true Christian. He walks in 
the ways of religion, not by constraint, hut willingly; 
they ate to him not only safe, but comfortable : 
" ways of pleaaantnesa, as well as of peace." Not 
bat that here also he is &om experience awaie of the 
necessity of constant support and continual watchful- 
ness. Without these, his old estimate of things is 
apt to return on him, and the former objects of his 
afiections to resume their influence. With earnest 
prayers, therefore, &r the divine help, with jealous 
circumspection, and resolute self-denial, he guards 
against whatever might be likely agtun to darken bis 
enlightened Judgment, ot to vitiate his reformed 
taste ; thus making it his unwearied endeavour to 
grow in the knowledge and love of heavenly things, 
and to obtwn a warmer admiration, and a more cot^ 
dial relish, of their excellence. 

That this is a just representadon of the habitual 
judgment, and of the leading disposition, c^ true 
Christians, will be abundantly evident, if, endeavour- 
ing to form ourselves afUr our proper model, we 
consult the sacred Scripture. But in vain are 
Christians there represented as having set their af- 
fections on things above, as cordially rejoicing in the 
service, and delighting in the worship of God. 
Pleasure and reli^on are contradictory tenns witb 



the bulk of nomiasl ChristisiiB. Tliey may look 
back indeed od their religious offices with something 
of a secret satisfaction, and even feel it during the 
performance of them, from the idea of being engaged 
in the discharge of a duty ; but this is altogether dif- 
ferent irom the pleasure which attends an emploj- 
ment in itself acceptable and grateftd to us. We 
are not condemning a deficiency merely in the warmth 
and vehemence of religious adections ; we are not 
asking whether the service and worship of God are 
delightful and pleasant to such persons ; but, do they 
difiuse over the soul any thing of that calm compla- 
ceni^, that mild and grateful composure, which be- 
speaks a mind in good humour with itself and all 
around it, and engaged in a service suited to its taste, 
and congenial with its feelings ? 

Let us appeal to that day which is especially de- 
voted to the offices of religion. Do they joyfully 
avail themselves of this blessed opportunity of with- 
drawing from the business and cares of life ; wheu^ 
without being disquieted by any doubt whether they 
are neglecting the duties of th^ proper callings, 
they may be allowed to detach their minds from 
earthly things, that by a fuller knowledge of heavenly 
objects, and a more habitual acquaintance with them, 
their hope may grow more " fiiU of immoitality ?" 
Is the day cheerfully devoted to those holy exercises 
for which it was appointed ? Do they indeed ''come 
into the courts of God with gladness?" And how 
are they employed when not engaged in the public 
services of the day ? Are they busied in studying 
tlie word of God, in meditating on bis peifectiaos^ 



in traoBg liu proridentkl dispeasatiaiis, in admiring 
ina works, in revolving his mercies, (above all, the 
tisoiscenilent merdes of redeeming love,) in singing 
his praises, " and speaking good of his name ?" Do 
their secret retirements witness the earnestness <^ 
their prayers and the waimth of their thanksgivings, 
their diligence and impartiality in the necessary work 
. «f self-examinatioD, theii mindinlnesB of the beoevo- 
leat duty of intercessioD ? Is the kind purpose of 
the institution of a Sabbath answered by them, in its 
being made to their servants and dependents a sea- 
son of rest and comfort ? Does the instruction of 
their families, or of the more poor and ignorant <^ 
their neighbours, possess its due share of th^ time ? 
If blessed with talents or with affluence, are they 
sedulously employing a part of this interval of leisure 
in relieving the indigent, and visiting the sick, and 
eomfoiting the sorrowful, in forming plans for the 
good of their fetlow-creatures, in considering how 
they may promote both the temporal and spiritual 
benefit of thair friends and acquaintance; or, if theirs 
be a larger sphere, in devising messores whereby, 
through the divine blessing, th^ may become the 
honoured instruments of the more extended diffiision 
of religions truth ? In th& hours o£ domestic or so- 
cial intercourse, does their conversation manifest the 
tubject of which their hearts are full ? Do their 
language and demeanour show them to be mcH;e Uian 
commonly gentle, attd kind, and friendly, free &om 
rough and irritating passions P 

Surely an entire day should not seem long amidst 
these various employments. It might well be deemed 
t privilege thus to spend it, in the more isamediate 



pieseaee of tnir heaveiily Father, in the exerdses of 
humble admiratioa and grateiiil homage ; of the be- 
nevolent, and domestic, and social feelings, and of 
all the best afiections of our nature, prompted by 
their true motives, conversant about their proper ob- 
jects, and directed to theit noblest end ; all sorrows 
mitigated, all cares suspended, all fears repressed, 
every angry emotion sof):ened, every envious, or re- 
vengeful, or malignant passion expelled ; and the 
bosom thus quieted, purified, enlarged, ennobled, par- 
taking almost of a measure of the heavenly happiness, 
and become for a while the seat of love, and joy, and 
confidence, and harmony. 

The nature, and uses, and proper employmeuts 
of a Christian Sabbatb, have been pointed out more 
particularly, not only because the day will be found, 
whm thus employed, eminently conducive, through 
the divine blessing, to the maintenance of the reu- . 
gious principle in activity and vigour, but also be- 
cause we all must have had occasion often to remark, 
^at many persons, of the graver and more decent 
sort, seem not seldom to he nearly destitute of reli- 
gious resources. The Sunday is with them, to say 
the best of it, a heavy day ; and that larger part of 
it which is not claimed by the public offices of the 
church, dully drawls on in comfortless vacuity, or 
without improvement is tiified away in vain and un- 
profitable discourse. Not to speak of those who, by 
their more daring profanation of this sacred season, 
openly violate the laws, and insult the religion of 
their country, how little do many seem to enter into 
the e^rit of the institution, who are not wholly in- 
attentive to ip exterior decorums [ How glad are 



they to qualify the rigour of their religious btbouM !' 
How hardly do they plead against being compelled 
to devote the whole of the day to teligion, claiming 
to themselves no small merit for giving up to it a 
part, and purchasiug therefore, as they hope, a right 
to spend the remainder more agreeably I How dex- 
terously do they avail themselves of any plausible 
plea for introducing some week-day employment into 
the Sunday, whilst they have not the same propen- 
sity to introduce any of the Sunday's peculiar em- 
ployment into the rest of the week ! How often do 
they find excuses for taking journeys, writing letters, 
balancing accounts ; or, in short, doing something, 
which, by a little management, might probably have 
been aniidpated, or which, without any material in- 
convenience, might be postponed ! Even business 
itself is recreation, compared with religion ; andfium 
the drudgery of this day of sacred rest, they fly ibr 
relief to their ordinary occupations. 

Others, again, who would consider business as a 
profanation, apd who still hold out against the en- 
croachments of the card-table, get over much of the 
day, and gladly seek for an innocent resource, in the 
social circle, or in family visits, where it is not even 
pretended that the conversation turns on such topics 
as might render it in any way conducive to religious 
instruction or improvement. Their famiUes mean- 
while are neglected, their servants robbed of Chris- 
tian privileges, and their example quoted by others, 
who cannot see that they are themselves less reli- 
giously employed, while playing an innocent game at 
cards, or relaxing in the concert-room. 

But all these several artifices, whatever they may 



be, to uohidlow the Sunday and to change its char- 
acter, (it might be almost said ** to mitigate its hor- 
rors,") prove but too plainly, that religion, however 
we may be glad to take refuge in it, when driven to 
it by the loss of every other comfort, and to retEun 
as it were a reversionary interest in an asylum, which 
may receive ns when we are forced from the transi- 
tory enjoyments of our present state, wears to us in 
itself a gloomy and forbidden aspect, and not a face 
of consolation and joy ; that the worship of God is 
with us a constrained, and not a willing service, which 
we are glad therefore to abridge, though we dare not 
omit it. 

Some indeed there are, who, with concern and 
grief, will confess this to be their uncomfortable and 
melancholy state ; who humbly pray, and diligently 
endeavour for an imagination less distracted at de- 
votional seasons, for a heart more capable of relishing 
the excellence of divine things; and who careiiilly 
guard against whatever has a tendency to ch^n down 
their affecdons to earthly enjoyments. Let not such 
be discouraged. It is not they whom we are con- 
demning, but such as knowing and even admowledg- 
ing this to be their case, yet proceed in a way di- 
rectly contrary : who, scarcely seeming to suspect that 
any thing is wrong with them, voluntarily acquiesce 
in a state of mind which is directly contrary to the 
positive commands of God, which forms a perfect 
contrast to the representations ^ven us in Scripture 
of the Christian character, and accords but too f^th- 
fidly, in one leading feature, with the character of 
those who are stated to be the objects of divine dis- 
pleasure in this Bfe, and of divine punisbmeat in the' 
next. 
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It is not, however, only in these essential consti- 
tuents of a devotional frame that the bulk of nominal 
Christians are defective. This they ireely declare 
(secretly feeling perhaps some complacency iirom the 
trankness of the avoval) to be a higher strain o£ 
piety than that to which they aspbe. Their for- 
getiulnesB also of some of the leading dispositions 
of Christianity, is undeniably apparent in their al- 
lowed want of the spirit of kindness, and meekness, 
and gendencss, and patience, and long- suffering ; 
and, above all, of that which is the stock on which 
alone these dispositions can grow and flourish, that 
humility and lowliness of mind, in which perhaps, 
more than in any other ijuaLty, may be said to con- 
sist the true essence and vital principle of the Chris- 
tian temper. These dispositions are not only ne- 
glected, but even disavowed and exploded, and their 
opposites, if not rising to any great height, are ac- 
knowledged and applauded. A just pride, a proper 
and becoming pride, are terms which we daily hear 
from Christian lips. To possess a high spirit, to 
behave with a proper spirit when used ill — by which 
is meant a quick feeling of injuries, and a promptness 
iu resenting them — entitles to commendation ; and 
a meek-spirited disposition, the highest Scriptd^e 
eulogium, expresses ideas of disapprobation and con- 
tempt. Vanity and vain-gloiy are suffered without 
interruption to retain their natural possession of the 
heart. — But here a topic opens upon us of such im- 
portance, and on which so many mistakes are to be 
found, both in the writings of respectable authors, 
and in the commonly prevailing opinions of the worU, 
that it may be allowed us to discuss it more at large, 
and for this purpose to treat of it in a separate section.. 



On the Desire of human Estimation and Applause 
— TTie generally prevaiiinff opinions contrasted 
with those of the true Christian. 

The desire <^ human estimation, and distinction, 
and honouT, of the admiration and applai, 
fellow-creatures, if we take it in its full ~ • , . > 
tion, and in all its various modifications, &om the 
thirst of glory to the dread of shame, is the passion 
of which the empire is by far the most general, and 
perhapsthe authority the mostconmianding. Though 
its power be most conspicuous and least controllable 
ia ihe higher liasses of society, it seems, like some 
resistless conqueror, to spare neither age, nor sex, 
nor condition : and taking ten thousand shapes, iu- 
■inoating itself under the most specious pretexts, and 
ahelt^ing itself when necessary under the most art- 
ful disguises, it winds its way in secret, when it dares 
not openly avow itself, and mixes in all we think, 
and speak, and do. It is in some instances the 
detennined and declared pursuit, and confessedly the 
main practical principle ; but where this is not the 
ease, it is not seldom the grand spring of action, and 
in the Beauty and the Author, no less than iu the 
Soldier, it is often the master-passion of the soul. 

This is the principle which parents recognise with 
joy in their infant oSspring, which is diligently in- 
stilled and nurtured in advancing years, which, under 
the names of honourable ambition and of laudable 
emulation, it is the professed aim of schools and col- 
leges to excite and cherish. The writer is well 
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aware, thst it will be thought be ia pushing his opin* 
ioiis much too fat, when he ventures to assail this 
great principle of human action : *' a principle}" its 
advocates might perhaps exclaim,' " the extinction <^ 
which, if you could succeed in your rash attempt, 
would be like the annihilation, in the material world, 
of the principle of motion ; without it all were torpid, 
and cold, and comfortless. We grant," tb^ might 
go on to observe, *' that we never ought- to deviate 
from the paths of duty in order to procure the ap- 
plause or to avoid the reproaehes of men, and we 
aUow that this is a rule too httle attended to in prac- 
tice. We grant that the love of praise is in some 
instances a ridiculous, and in others a mischievous 
passion ; that to it we owe the breed of coquettes and 
coxcombs, and, a more serious evil, the noxious race 
of heroes and conquerors. We too are ready, when 
it i4>pears in the shape of vanity, to smile at it as a 
foible, or in that of false glory, to condemn it as a 
crime. But all these are only iu perversions; and, 
on account of them, to contend against its true fbrms^ 
and its legitimate exercise, were to give in to the 
very error which you formerly yourself condemned, 
of arguing against the use of a salutary principle alto- 
gether, on account of its being liable to occasional 
abuse. When turned into the right direction, and 
applied to its true purposes, it prompts to every dig- 
nified and generous enterprise. It is erudition in 
the portico, skill in the lyceum, eloquence in the 
senate, victory in the field. It forces indolence 
into activity, and extorts from vice itself the deeds 
of generosity and virtue. When once the soul ia 
warmed by its generous ardour, no diffieultiea deter, - 
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no ctuigeTa terrify, no labonis tire. It is this vhich, 
giving by its stamp to what is virtuous and bonour- 
sble its juat superiority over the gi&a of birth and 
fortuiie, rescues the rich &am a base subjectioit to the 
pleasures of sense, and makes them prefer a course 
of t<nl and hardship to a life of indulgence and ease. 
It i^events the man of rank from acquiescing in his 
hereditary greatness, and spurs him forward in pur- 
Buit of personal distinction, and of a nnbiii^ which he 
may justly term his own. It moderates and quali- 
fies the over-great inequalities of human conditions; 
and* reaching to those who are above the sphere of 
laws, and extending to cases which fall not within 
their province, it limits and circumscribes the power 
of the tyrant on his throne, and gives gentleness to 
war, and to pride, humility. 

** Nor is its influence confined to public life, nor 
is it known only in the great and the splendid. To 
it ia to be ascribed a large portion of that courtesy 
and disposition to please, which, naturally produdng 
a mutual appearance of good-will, and a reciprocation 
of good offices, constitute much of the comfort of 
^vate life, and give their choicest sweets to social 
and domestic intercourse. Nay, from the force of 
liabit, it follows us even into solitude, and in our 
moat secret retirements we often act as if our con- 
duct were subject to human observation, and we de- 
rive no small complacency from the imaginary ap- 
|dauses of an ideal spectator." 

So far of the effwtg of the love of praise and dis- 
tinction; and i^ after enumerating some of these, 
jrou should proceed to investigate its nature, " We 
admit," it mi^t be adde^ " that a hasty and mis- 
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judging world often misapplies commendstioiu and 
censures; and whilst we therefore confess, that the 
praises of the discerning few sre alone truly valoablet 
we acknowledge that it were better if mankind were 
always to act from the sense of right and the love of 
virtue, without reference to the opinions of their fel- 
low-creatures. We even allow, that, independently 
of consequences) this were perhaps in itself a higher 
strain of virtue ; but it is a degree of purity which it 
would be vun to expect irom the bulk of mankind. 
When the intrinsic excellence of this principle, how- 
ever, is called in question, let it be remembered, that 
in its higher degrees it was styled, by one who meant 
rather to detract trom its merits than to aggravate 
them, ' the in&mity of noble minds ;' and surely^ 
that in such a soil it most naturally springs up and 
flourishes, is do small proof of its exalted ori^ and 
generous nature. 

" But were these more dubious, and were it no 
more than a splendid error, yet considering that it 
works so often in the right direcUon, it were enou^ 
to urge in its behalf, that it is a principle of real 
action, and i^pioved energy. Iliat, as much as 
practice is better than theory, and solid realities than 
empty speculation, so much is it to be preferred for 
general use before those higher principles of morals, 
which, however just and excellent in themselves, yon 
would in v!un attempt to bring home to the * busi- 
ness and bosoms of mankind' at large. Reject not 
then a principle thus universal in its induence, thua 
valuable in its eSects ; a principle, which, by what- 
ever name you may please to call it, acta by motives 
and considerations suited to our condition ; and ^lich. 
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putting it at the very lowest, most be confessed, in 
oar present infirm state, to be an h&bitual aid and an 
erer-piesent support to the feebleness of virtue ! Id 
a selfish world it produces the efiects of dinnterested- 
nese, and, when public spirit is extinct, it supplies 
the want of patriotism. Let us therefore with gra- 
titude avail ourselves of its help, and not relinquish 
the good which it freely offers, &om we know not - 
what vain dreams of imfvacticable parity and unat- 
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advocates of this favourite prini::q>Ie. It would be, 
however, no difficult task to show that it by no means 
merits this high eulogium. To say nothing of that 
larger part of the argument of our opponents, which 
brtrsys, and even proceeds upon, that mischievous 
notion of the innocence of enc^, against which we 
have already entered our formal protest, the principle 
in question is manifestly of a most inconstant and 
variable nature,' as inconstant and variable as the 
innumerably diversified modes of fashions, habits, and 
opinions, in difierent periods and societies. What 
it tolerates in one age, it forbids in another ; what in 
one country it prescribes and ajqilauds, in another it 
condemns and stigmatizes I Obviously and openly, 
it often takes vice into its patronage, and sets itself 
in direct opposkion to virtue. It is calculated to 
prodoce rather the appewrtmce than the realiti/ of 
exeellence : and at best not to check the love but only 
the conaaianan of vice. Much of this indeed was 
seen and acknowledged by the philosophers, and even 
by the poets, of the Pagan world. They declaimed 
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tbey lamented the fatal effects which, under the name 
of false glory, it had produced on the peace and 
happiness «f mankind. They condemned the pur- 
suit of it "when it led its fcdlowers out of the path (^ 
virtue, and taught that the praise of the wise and of 
the good ouly was to be desired. 

But it was reserved fbr the page of Scripture to 
point out to us distinctly wherein it is apt to be 
essentially defective and vicious, and to discover to 
us more AiUy its encroaching nature sad daugetoas 
tendencies ; teaching ua, at the same time, how, being 
purified from its corrupt qualities, and reduced under 
just subordination, it may be brought into le^timate 
exercise, and be directed to its true end. 

In the sacred volume we are throughout reminded, 
that we are originally the creatures of God's forma- 
tiou, and continual dependents on bis bounty. There 
too we learn the painM lesson of man's degradation 
and unworthiness. We learn that humiliatiim and 
contrition are the dispositiona of mind best suited to 
our fallen condition, and most acc^table in the sight 
of our Creator. We leom, that to the repiessoB 
and extinction of that spirit of arrc^ance and self- 
importance which are so natural to the heart of man, 
it should be our habitual care to cherish and culti- 
vate these lowly tempers ; studiously maintaining a 
continual sense, that, not only for all the natural 
advantages over others which we may possess, but 
for all our moral superiority also, we are altogether 
indebted to the unmerited goodness of God. It 
might perhaps be said to be the great end and pur- 
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pose of all revelatioii, aod espeaaSy to be the design 
t^ the goEpel, to reclaim us irom our natural pride 
and selfishness, and their &talc(»isequenceB; to bring 
us to a just sense of our weakness and depravity ; and 
to dispose us, with unfeigned humiliation, to abase 
ourselves and g^ve glory to God. " No flesh may 
^ory in his presence ; he that glorteth, let him glory 
in the Lord." — " The lofty looks of nan shall be 
humbled, and the haughtiness of man shall be bowed 
down, and the Lord alone shall be exalted." 

These stdemn admonidons are too generally dis- 
regarded, and their intimate connection with the sub- 
ject we are now considering, appears to have been 
of^en entirely overlooked even by Christian moralists. 
These authors, without reference to the main spring 
and internal priudple of conduct, are apt to speak 
of the love of human applause, as being meritorious 
or culpable, as being the desire of true or of false 
glory, accordingly as the external actions it produces, 
and the pursuits to which it prompts, are beneficial 
or mischievous to mankind. But it is undeniably 
manifest, that, in the judgment of the word of God, 
the love of worldly admiration and applause is in itt 
nature esaentially and radically corrupt ; so far as it 
partakes of a disposition to exalt and aggrandiie our- 
selves, to pride ourselves on our natural or acquired 
endowments, or to assume to ourselves the merit and 
credit o^ our good qualities, instead of ascribing all 
the honour and glory where only they are due. Its 
ffuiU therefore, in these cases, is not to be measured 
by its effects on the happiness of mankind : nor is it 
to be denominated true or Jabe glory accordingly as 
the ends to which it is directed are just or unjust. 
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benefidal or mischieTons, objects of pnnait ; bnt it is 
faUet because it exalts tbat vhicb ought to be abased ; 
and criminal, because it encroaches on the preroga- 
tive of God. 

The ScriptuKS further instruct us, not merely 
that mankind are liable to erT», and therefore that 
the vorld's commendations may be sometimes mia- 
taken — but that their judgment being darkened, and 
their hearts depraved, its ap^uses and contempt viB 
for the most part be systematically mi3[daced: that 
though the ben^cent and disinterested spirit of 
Christianity, and her obvious tendency to promote 
domestic comfrat and general happiness, cannot bnt 
extort applause, yet that her aspiring after more than 
ordinary excellence, by exciting secret misgivings in 
others, or a painful sense of inferiority, not unmixed 
widi envy, cannot iail often to dbgust and ofiend. 
The word of God teaches us, that though such of 
the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, as are 
coinddent with worldly interests and pursuits, and 
with worldly principles and systems, may be professed 
without offence — yet, that what is opposite to these, 
or even di^ent &om them, will be deemed need- 
les^y precise and strict, the indulgence of a moroae 
and gloomy humour, the symptoms of a contracted 
and superstitious spirit, the marks of a mean, en- 
staved, or distorted understanding. That for these 
and other reasons, the follower of Chrat must not 
only make up his mind to the occasional relinquish- 
ment of woridly favour, but that it should even afibrd 
him matter of holy jealousy and suspicion of himself 
when it is very lavishly and very generally bestowed. 

But though the standard of woridly i 
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difiered less from that of the gospel, yet, gince our 
a&ctioDS ought to be set on heavenly things, and 
conversant about heavenly objects, and since in par- 
ticular the love and favour of God ought to be the 
matter of our supreme and habitual desire, to which 
every other should be rendered subordinate — it fol- 
lows, that the love of human ^^lause must be mani- 
festly iojuiious, so far as it tends to draw down our 
r^^uds to earthly concerns, and to circumscribe our 
desires within the narrow limits of thb world; and 
that it is impure, so fiu as it is tinctured with a dis- 
position to estimate too highly, and love too well, the 
good opinion and commendations of man. 

But though, by these and other instructions and 
ooBsiderations, the Holy Scripture warns us against 
the inordinate desire or earnest pursuit of worldly 
estimatiou and honour — though it so greatly reduces 
theit value, and prepares us for losing them without 
surprise, and £ot relinquishing them with little re- 
lodance — ^et it teaches us that Christians are not 
Mily not csiled upon absidutely and voluntarily to 
renounce or forego them, but that, wHen without our 
having solidtously sought them they are bestowed 
on us for actions intrinsically good, we are to accept 
them as being intended by Providence to be some- 
times, even in this disorderly state of things, a present 
solace, and a reward to virtue. Nay more, we are 
instructed, that in our general deportment, that in 
little particulars of conduct otherwise indiSerent, that 
in the dicumstances and mannec of performing ac- 
tions in themselves of a determined character and 
indispensable oliligation, (guarding however against 
the smallest degree of artifice or deceit,) that by 
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tJiAt by avoiding siogulsrities, and even humouring 
pr^udices* when it auy be done without the slightest 
infringfanent <^ truth or duty« we ought to have a 
doe respect and regard to the ^i|»olMtiaD and &vaax 
of men. These however we abonld not vahie chiefly 
as they may administer to our own gratification, bat 
rather as furnishing means and instruments of influ- 
ence, which we may turn to good account, by making 
them subservient to the im{»oveinent and haf^ueas 
of our fellow-creatures, and thus ctrndadve to the 
^oiy of God* The remark is abnost su^ierflaoua* 
that, on occauons like these, we must even watch oux 
hearts with the most jealous care, lest piide and self- 
love insensibly infiise themsdves, and corrupt the 
purity of principles so liable to contract a taint. 

Credit uid rcputatiwi, in the judgment of the 
Ijiie Christian, stand on ground not very difiexeat 
&om riches ; which he is not to priae highly, or to 
desire and pursue with solicitude; but which, when 
they are allotted to him by the hai^ of Proridence^ 
he is to accept with thankfulness, and uae with ia»< 
deration ; reUnquishing them, when U becomes neces- 
sary, without amurmur; guarding most ciicumq)ectly, 
BO long aa they remun with him, against that sensual 
and selfish temper, and no less against that pride and 
wantonness (^ heart, whidi they are too apt to pn^ 
duce and cherish : thus considering them aa in then^ 
selves acceptable, hut, &om the infirmi^ of his na- 
ture, highly dangerous poasesuona; and valuing than 
chiefly, not as instrumenta of luxury or splendour, 
but as afiurding the means of honouring his heavoify 
Benefactor, and lessening the misetiea of mankind. 
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Chiiatiainty, be it remembered, proposes not to 
eitinguish our natonl desires, but to bring them 
under just cimtrQl, aud direct them to their true ob- 
jects. In the case both of riches xnd of hoDoui^, she 
nmin tai o s the consisteni^ of her character. While 
abe commands us not to set our hearts ou earthly 
treasures, she reminds m that '* we have in heaven 
a better and more enduring substaDce" than this world 
can bestow ; and while she repreases our solicttode 
tespectii^ earthly credit, and moderates our attach- 
ment to it, she holds forth to us, and bids us habitu- 
ally to aspire after, the splendours of tliat better state, 
where is true gl<^, and honour, and immortality; thus 
exdting in us a just ambition, suited to ourhigh origin, 
and worthy of our large capacities, which the little, 
misplaced, and perishable distinctions of this life would 
in vain attempt to aatiafy. 

It would be mere waste of time to enter into any 
laboured ai^ument to prove at large, that the light 
in which worldly credit aud estimation are regarded 
by the hulk of professed Christians, is extremely 
differttit from that in which they are placed by the 
page of Scripture. The inordinate love c^ worldly 
^ory^ indeed, implies a passion, which, from the n»- 
ture of things, cannot be called into exerdse in the 
generality of mankind ; because, being conversant 
about great objects, it can but rarely find that field 
which is requisite for its exertions. But we every 
where discover the same principle reduced to the 
dimensions of common life, and modified and directed 
according to every one's sphere of action. We may 
discover it in a supreme love of distinction, and ad- 
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mintiont and praiie : in the nniverBal accaptableness 
of flattery ; and, above all, in the ezcewive valnatiaii 
of our worldly character, in that watdifulness with 
which it is guarded, in that jealooiy when it u qiie»- 
tioned, in that solicitude when it is in danger, in that 
hot resentment when it is attacked, in that bittemesa 
of sufiering when it is impaired or lost. All these 
emotions, as they are too maniiest to be disputed, lo 
are they too reputable to be denied. Dishonour, 
disgrace, and shame, present images of horror too 
dreadful to be &ced; they are eTils, whidi it is thought 
the mark of a generous spirit to consider as excluding 
every idea of comfort and enjoyment, and to feel as 
too heavy to be borne. 

The consequences of all this are natural and olv 
vious. Though it be not openly avowed that we are 
to follow after worldly estimation, or to escape from 
worldly disrepute, when they can only be pursued or 
avoided fay dedining from the pa^ ai duty ; nay, 
though the contrary be recognised as being the jost 
opinion, yet aU the eSect of this speculative conces- 
taoa is soon done away injhet. Estimating worldly 
credit ss of the highest intrinsic excellence, and 
worldly shame as the greatest of all posnhle evils, we 
sometimes shape and torn the path of duty itself from 
its true ditectim, so as it may &vonr our acquisition 
of the one, and avoidance of the other; or, when 
this cannot be done, we boldly and openly turn aside 
from it, declaring the temptatimi is too strong to be 
resisted. 

It were easy to adduce numerous proofs of the 
truth of these assertions. It is proved, indeed, by 
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that general tendency in religion to ctmeeal herself 
fitnn the view, (for we might hope that in these (asob 
she often is by no means altogether extinct,) by her 
being apt to vnnish from our cnnversationB, and even 
to give place to a pretended licentiousness of senti- 
menta and conduct, and a false show of infidelity. 
It is proved by that complying acquiescence, and 
participation in the habits and manners of this dii- 
, sipated age, which has almost confounded every ex- 
ternal distinction between the Christian and the In- 
fidel, and has made it so rare to find any one who 
dares incur the charge of Christian singularity, or 
who can say with ^e qwstle, that " he is not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ." It is proved 
(how can this proof be omitted by one to whose lot 
it has so often fallen to witness and lament, some- 
times he fears to afibrd an instance of it !) by that 
quii^ resentment, those bitter contention^ tbo8« 
angry retorts, those malicious triumphs, that impa- 
tience of inferiority, that wakelul sense of past de- 
feats, and promptness to revenge them, which too 
oiten change the character of a Christian deliberative 
assembly, into that of a stage for priie-fighters ; vio- 
lating at once the proprieties of public conduct, and 
the rules of sooal decorum, and renoundng and chas- 
ing away all the charities of the religion of Jesus. 

Bat from all lesser proofs, our attention is drawn 
to one of a still larger size, and more determined 
character. Snrely the reader will here anticipate 
our mention of the practice of duelling: a practice 
which, to the disgrace of a Christian sodety) has 
long been sufiered to exist with httle restraint or 
opposition. 
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This practice, whilst it powerfully auppoitB, chiefly 
tests OD, that exceasive over^valuUlon of character, 
wbiidi teaehes, that worldly credit is to be preserved 
at any rate, and disgrace at any rate to be avtaded. 
The tatreoMnablenett of dueUiog has been often 
jKOred, and it has oftea been shown to be crimiital 
on various prinmples ; scmietimes it has been opposed 
OQ grounds hardly tenable i particularly when it has 
been considered as an indicatum of malice and re- 
venge.* But it seems hardly to have been enougb 
noticed in what chiefly ciMuists its essential guih; 
that it is a deUburate preference of the favour <^ man, 
before the favour and approbation of Grod, in orM- 
eulo mortis, in an instance, wherein our own life and 
that of a fellow-creature aie at stoke, and wherein 
we run the risk of rushing into the presence of owt 
Maker in the very act of ofiending him. It would 
detuD us too long, and it were somewhat beside ooi 
present purpose, to euumerate the mischievous eon- 
sequences which result bom this practice. They are 
many and great ; and if regard be had merely to the 
temporal interests of men, and to the well-being oS 
sodety, they are but poorly counterbalanced by the 
plea, which must be admitted in its behalf by a can- 
did observer of human nature, of a courtesy and re- 
flnement in our modem manners unknown to ancient 
times. 

But there is one observation which must not be 
omitted, and which seems to have been too much 
overlooked. In the judgment of that religion which 
requires purity of heart, and of that Being to whom. 
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as was before remariced, " thoug]it it action," he 
cannot be esteemed innocent of this crime, who livet 
in a settled habitual determination to commit it when 
drctDnHtances shall call upon him lo to do.* Thia 
ia a consideration which places the crime of dneUing 
on a different footing fi;om almost any other; indeed 
there is perii^ no other, which mankind habitually 
and deliberately resolve to practise whenever the 
temptation shall occur. It shows also that the crime 
of daelliog is fta more general in the higher dasses 
than is commonly supposed, and that the whole sum 
of the gnilt which the practice prodnces is great, 
beyond what has perhaps been ever conceived ! It 
will be the writer's comfort to have solemnly sug- 
gested thia consideration to the conseieacei of those 
hy whom this impious practice might be aappressed. 
If such there be, which he is strongly inclined to 
believe, theirs is the crime, and theirs the responsi- 
Inlity, of su&ring it to continue.f 

In the foregoing observations, it has not been the 
writer's intention to discuss completely that copious 
aabject, the love of woiidly estimation. It would 

* Vide " Wbosoever looketh aa a waman to liut after her, 
hath committed adultery with bei," &c. Mattb. t. 28. 

f The vrriter cannot omit thiB opportuniC; of declaring;, that 
be tbould long ago have brought this sulgect before the oolice of 
parliament, but for a perfect conviction tbaC he ahould probably 
tberebjr only give encouragetnent to a system he wishes to see at 
•n end. The practice has been at diffeient periodi nearly stopped 
by positive laws, in various nations on tbe Continent j and there 
can be little doabc of the efficacy of what has been more than 
once auggesCed — a Court of Hononr, to take cognisance of auch 
offences as would naturally fall within ita province. Tbe effects 
ctf this eatablishment would doubtless require to be enforced by 
legislative provisions, directly puDiahing tbe practice; andby dia- 
couraging at court, and in the military and naval ailuatious, all 
who shoulil directljr ot indirectly be guilty of it. 
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be to exceed the limits of a wuk like this, fully to 
investigate ao large, and at the aame time so impot- 
tant a tofnc. Enough, however, may have perfa^is 
been sud, to make it evident that this principle is of 
a i^aractet hi^ily questionable; that it shonld be 
brought noder absolute subjection, and watched with 
the most jealous caie. That, notwithstwding its 
lofty preten^ons, it often can by no means jostly 
boast that high origin and- exalted nature whidi ita 
superficial admirers are disposed to concede to it. 
What real intrinsic essential value, it might be aske^ 
does there appear to be in a virtue which had wholly 
dianged its nature and character, if pubUc c^iinioD 
had been difierent ? But it is in truth of base ex- 
traction, and ungenerous qualities ; it ^rings from 
selfishness, and vanity, and low ambition : by these 
it subsists, and thrives, and acts; and envy, and 
jealousy, and detraction, and hatred, and variance^ 
are its too faithful and natural associates. It is, to 
tsy the b^t of it, a root which bears ftuits of a 
poisonous as well as of a benefidal quality. If it 
jometimes stimulates to great and generous ente^ 
prises, if it urges to industry, and sometimes to ex- 
cellence, i^ in the more contracted sphere, it produces 
courtesy and kindness — yet to its account we must 
j^ce the ambidon which desolates nations, and many 
(^the competitions and resentments which interrupt 
the harmony of social life. The former indeed baa 
been often laid to its charge, but tlte latter have not 
been suffideotly attended to ; and still less has its 
noxious influence on the vital principle, and distin- 
guishing graces, of the Christian character, been duly 
pointed out and enforced. 

r;.-i,iM:.,G00l^llJ 
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To read indeed the writings of certain Christian 
monlists,* and to observe how little they seem dis- 
posed to call it in question, except where it raves in 
tbe conqueror, one should be almost tempted to sus- 
pect, that, considering it as a principle of such po- 
tency and prevalence, as that they must despair of 
bringing it into just snbjectioD, they were intent only 
on compliiiienting it into good humour, (like those 
barhaious nations which worship the evil spirit through 
fear;) or rather, that they were making a sort of 
composition with an enemy they could not master ; 
and were willing, on condition of its giving up the 
trade of war, to suffer it to rule undisturbed, and 
range at pleasure. 

But the truth is, that the reasonings of Christian 
mcvalists too often exhibit but few traces of the ge- 
nius of Christian morahty. Of this pogirion, the 
case before us is an instance. This principle of the 
desire of worldly distinction and applause, is often 
allowed, and even commended, with too few qualifi- 
cations, and too little reserve. To covet wealth is 
bise and sordid; but to covet honour is treated as 
the mark of a generous and exalted nature. These 
writers scarcely seem to bear in mind, that, though 
the principle in question tends to prevent the com- 
mission of those grosset acts of vice which would in- 
jure us in the general estimation, yet that it not only 
stops there, but that it there begins to exert almost 
an equal force iu the opposite direction. They do 
not consider how apt this principle is, even in the 
case of those who move in a contracted sphere, to 
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fill OS vith vain conceits, and vicious pBssioni ; and, 
above all, how it tendfl to fix the aSections on earthly 
things, and to steal away the heart &om God. They 
acknowledge it to be criminal when it producei mi9- 
chievouH e&ecta; but forget how apt it is, by the 
substitatioR of a false and corrupt motive, to vitiate 
the purity of out good actions, depriving them of 
every thing which rendered them truly and essentially 
valuable. They do not consider, that, whilst they 
too haftily applaud it as taking the side of virtue, it 
ollen works her ruin while it asaerts her cause ; and, 
like some vile seducer, pretends affection only the 
more surely to betray. 

It is the distinguishing glory of Christianity not 
to rest satisfied with superficial appearances, but to 
rectify the motives, and puriiy the heart. The true 
Christian, in obedience to the lessons of Scripture^ 
no where keeps over himself a more resolute and 

' jealous guard, than where the desire of human esti- 
mation and distincrion is in question. Mo where 
does be more deeply feel the insu£Bciency of his nn- 

'asusted strength, or more diligently and earnestly 
pray for divine assistance. He may well indeed wat^ 
and ptay against the encroachments of a passion, 
which, when sufiered to transgress its just limits, 
discovers a peculiar hostility to the distinguisfaing 
graces of the Christian temper ; a pasidon which must 
insensibly acquire force, because it is in continue - 
exercise ; a passion to which almort every thing with- 
out administers nutriment, and the growth of which 
within is favoured and cherished by such powerful 
auxiliaries as pride and selfishness, the natural and 
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perBftps inextennmable inhabitants of the hiunim 
heart. 

StroDgly^ intpteeaed, therefore, with b sense of the 
iodispeDsable necessity of gaarding agmust die pro- 
gress of this encroaching principle, in humble reli- 
ance of euperitv aid, the true Christian thanUiillj 
nses the means, and habitually exercises himself in 
the conriderations and motives, suggested to him for 
that purpose by the word of God. He b much o^ 
cupied in searching out, and contemplating his ovm 
infirmities. He endeavours to acquire and main- 
tain a just conviction of his great unwonhiness ; and 
to keep in continual remembrance, that whatever dis- 
tinguishes himself from others is not properly his 
own, but that he is altogether indebted for it to the 
undeserved bounty of Heaven. He diligently en- 
deavours, also, habitually to preserve a just sense of 
the red worth of human distinction and applause, 
knowing that he shall covet them less when he has 
learned not to over-rate their value. He labours 
to bear in mind, how undeservedly they are often 
bestowed, how precariously they aie always possessed. 
Tlie censures of good meu justly render him suspi- 
cious of himself, and prompt him carefully and impar- 
tially to examine into those parts of his character, or 
those particulars of hb conduct, which have drawn 
on him their animadversions. The ibvourable opin- 
ion and the praises of good men are justly accept' 
able to him, where they accord with the teBtim<my 
of his own heart; that testimony being thereby con- 
firmed and warranted. Those praises favour also 
and strengthen the growth of mutual confidence and 
afEection, where it is his delight to form fiieadstups, 
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ridi not less in use thaa comfort, and to eatablisli 
connesions which may last for ever. But even in 
the case of the commendatious of good meiij he sof- 
fers not himself to be beguiled into a^ oTer-valuation 
of them, lest he should be led to aubstitute them in 
the place of conscience. He guards against this by 
reflecting how indistinctly we can discern each other's 
motives, how little enter into each other's circum- 
sbuices, how mistaken therefore may be the judg- 
ments formed of us, or of our actions, even by good 
men ; and tlv>t it is far &oni improbable, that a time 
may come, in which we may be compelled to forfeit 
their esteem, by adhering to the dictates <^ oar own 
consciences. 

But if he endeavours thus to dt loose to the fa- 
vour and applause even of good men, mu<^ more to 
those of the world at large ; not but that he is senai- 
ble of their worth as means and instmments of use- 
folnesB and influence, and, under the limitations and 
for the ends allowed in Scripture, he is glad to pos- 
sess, observant to acquire, and careful to retain them. 
He considers them, however, if we may agun intro- 
duce the metaphor, like the precious metals* as hav- 
ing rather an exchangeable than an intrinsic value, 
aa desirable, not simply in their possession, but in 
their use. In this view, he holds himself to be re- 
sponsible for that share of them which he enjoys, 
and (to continue the figure) as bound not to let 
them lie by him unemployed, this were hoarding; 
not to lavish them prodigally, this would be waste ; 
not imprudently to misapply them, this were &Ily 
and caprice ; but as under an obligation to regard 
them as conferred on him, that they might be brought 
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into action : which therefore he feels not himself at 
hberty to throw away, though he is ready, if it he 
required, to relinquish them with cheerfiiluess ; nor, 
aa the other hand, dares he acquire or retain them 
unlawiully, in consideration of the use fae intends to 
make of them. He holds it to be his bouuden dutjr 
to seek diligently for occasions of rendering them 
subservient to their true purposes; and when any 
suoji occauon is found, to expend them cheerfully 
and liberally, but with discretion and frugality ; being 
no leas prudent in determining the measure, than 
in selecting the objects, of their application, that 
they may go the farther by being thus managed with 
economy. 

Acting therefore on these principles, he will stu- 
diously and diligently use any degree of worldly credit 
he may enjoy in removing or lessening prejudices ; 
in conciliatiBg good-will, and thereby making way for 
the less obstructed progress of truth ; and in provid- 
ing for its being entertained with candour, or even 
with favoUTi by those who would bar all access against 
it in any rougher or more homely form. He will 
make it bis business to set on foot and forward be- 
nev(Jent and nsefiil schemes ; and, where they require 
united efforts, to obtain and preserve for them this 
OHoperation. He wilt endeavour to discountenance 
vice, to bring modest merit into notice ; to lend as 
it were hb light to men of real worth, but of less 
creditable name, and perhi^is of less conciliating 
qnaBties and manners, that they may thus shine with 
a reflected lustre, and be useful in their turn, when 
invested with tfaeic just estimation. But while, by 
these and various other means, he strives to render 
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las reputation) to long &8 he poweues it, subservient 
to the great ends of advsniMng the cauie t^ religion 
and virtue, and of promoting the happness and com- 
fort of mankind, fae will not transgress the rule of 
the Saipture precepts, in order to obtain, to cultivate, 
or to preserve it ; resolutely disclaiming that danger^ 
OQB sophistry of " doing evil that good mtiy come." 
Ready, however, to relinquish lus reputation when 
required so to do, he will not throw it away : aod, 
so iar as he allowably may, he will cautiously avoid 
occasions of diminiBhing it, instead of studioasiy 
aeekiug, or needlessly mult^ying them, as seems 
BtHuetimes to have been the practice <^ worthy but 
imprudent men. There will be no c^ricioos hn- 
mouTS, no selfish tempers, no moroaeness, no dis- 
courtesy, no affected sevmty of deportment, no pe- 
culiarity of language, no indolent neglect, or wanton 
breach, of the ordinary forms or fashions of society. 
Hia reputation is a possesion capable of uses too 
important to be thus sported away : if sacrificed at 
all, it shall be sacrificed at the call of duty. The 
world shall be constrained to allow him to be amiable, 
as well as respectable in other parts of his character; 
though, in what regards religion, they may account 
him unreasonably precise and strict. In this, no 
less than in other particulars, he will endeavour to 
reduce the enemies of religion to adopt the confes- 
sion of the accusers of the Jewish ruler, " We shall 
not find aoy &ult or occasion against this Daniel — 
except concerning the law of his Qod:" and even 
there, if he give offence, it will only be where he 
dares not do otherwise ; and if he &U into disesteem 
or disgrace, it shall not he chargeable to wy oendoct 



which ia justly dishonourable, or even to any uone- 
ce»aaiy singularities on his part, but to the false 
standard of estimation of a misjudging world. When 
his character is thui mistaken, or his conduct thus 
misconstrued, he will not wrap himself up in b. mys- 
terious Bullenness ; but will be ready, where he thinks 
any one will list^i to him with patience and candour, 
to dear up what has been dubious, to explain what 
has been imperfectly known, and, " speaking the 
truth in love," to correct, if it may be, the erroneous 
impressions which have been conceived of him. He 
may sometimes feel it his duty publicly to vindicate 
his character from unjust reproach, and to repel the 
false charges of his enemies ; but he will carefully, 
however, watch against being led away by pride, or 
being betrayed into some breach of truth or of Chris- 
tian diarity, when he is' treading inapath so danger- 
ous. At snch a time he wiU also guard, with more 
than ordinary drcumspection, against any undue so- 
licitude about his worldly reputation, for its own 
sake ; and when he has done what duty requires for 
its vindication, he will sit down with a peaceable and 
quiet mind, an'd it will be matter of no very deep 
ccHicem to bjtn if his endeavours should have been 
inefiectuaL If good men, in every age and nation, 
have been often unjustly calumniated and disgraced, 
and i^ in sudi drcumstancea, even the darkness of 
Paganism has been able contentedly to repose itself 
cm the consciousness of innocence, shall one, who is 
cheered by the Christian's hope, who is assured abo, 
that a day will shortly come in which whatever is 
secret shall he made manifest, and the mistaken 
judgments of men, perhaps even of good men, being 
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corrected, that " he sh^ then have praise of Ood," — 
shall such a one, I say, sink ?— shall be even bend 
or droop under such a trial ? They might be man 
excusable in orer-valuing hnman repntation, to whom 
all beyond the grave was dark and cheerless. Th^ 
also might be more easily pardoned for pursuing, with 
some degree of eagerness and solidtude, diat gloiy 
which might survive them ; thus seeking as it were 
to extend the narrow span of their earthly existence i 
but far different is our case, to whom these donds 
are rolled away, and " life and immortality are brou^ 
to light by the gospel." Not but that worldly favour 
and distinction are amongst the best things this wc^d 
has to offer, but the Christian knows it is the very 
condition of his calling not to have his portion here; 
and, as in the case of any other earthly enjoyments, 
BO in that also of worldly honour, he dreads, lest his 
supreme affections being thereby grati&ed, it should 
be heresf)«r sud to him, " Remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things." 

He is enjoined by hb holy calling to be victorious 
over the world ; and to this victory, an indi&ience 
to its disesteem and dbhonour is essential^ and in- 
dispensably required. He reflects on those bi^ 
taen who " had trial of cruel moddngs ;" he remem- 
bers that our blessed Saviour himself ** was despised 
and rejected of men ;" and what is he, that he shoald 
be exempted from the common lot, or think it much 
to bear the scandal of his profession ? If therefi»e 
he is creditable and popular, he considers this, if the 
j^rase may be pardoned, as something beyond his 
bargain ; and he watches himself with double ore, 
lest he should grow over-fond of what he may be 
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shortly called upon to relinquish. He meditate* 
often oil the probability of his being involved in such 
circiunBtances as may. render it necessary for him to 
■abject himself to disgrace and obloquy ,' thus fami- 
^i^nng himself with them betimes, and preparing 
himself, that, when the trying hour arrives, they 
may not take him unawares. 

But the cultivaUon of the desire of " that honour 
which cometh from Ood," be finds the most effectual 
means of bringing his mind into a proper temper, in 
what regards the iove of human approbation. Chris- 
tian' ! wouldst thou indeed reduce this affectiou under 
just control ?— sot-»kwi corda ! Rise on the wings 
of contemplation, until tiie praises and the censures 
of men die away upon the ear, and the still small 
voice of conscience is no longer drowned by the din 
of this nether world. Here the sight is apt to be 
oonipied with earthly objects, and the hearing to be 
engrossed with earthly sounds ; but there thou shalt 
come within the view of that resplendent and incor- 
ruptible crown, which is held forth to thine accept- 
ance in the realms of light, and thine ear shall be 
regaled with heavenly melody ! Here we dwell in 
a variable atmosphere — the prospect is at one time 
darkened by the gloom of disgrace, and at another 
the eye is dazzled by the gleamings of glory : but 
thou hast now ascended above this inconstant region ; 
no storms agitate, no clouds obscure the air ; the 
lightnings play, and the thunders roll, beneath thee. 

Thus, at chosen seasons, the Christian exercises 
himself; and when, from this elevated region, he 
deacends into the plain below, and mixes in the bustle 
of life^^ he still retains the impieseions of his mors 



retired hourt. B^ theie lie veduea to hiraBolf tiw 
unseen world ; lie acenitons himself to speak and 
act as in the pteBenne of " an imiiunerafale company 
of angels, and of the spirits <^ just men made perfect 
and of God the Jud^ of all." The consdouuieBa 
of their approbation cheers and gladdens hi> aaalt 
under the bco£ and reproaches of an undiBcenuBg 
world ; and to bis delighted ear, their united praises 
jbrn a bannony, which a few discordant earthly vmcea 
oannot intem^tt. 

Bnt though the Christian be Baaetimea enaUed 
thus to triumph over the inordinate love of human 
^tplausC) he does not therefore deem himseif secnie 
from its encroadunents. On the contrary, be is 
aware, bo strong and active is its principle of vitality, 
that even where it seems extinct, let but eireui»* 
stances favour its revival, and it will spring forUt 
again in renewed vigour. And as his watchfuhieM 
viust thus during life know no trasdnation, heoauae 
the enemy will ever be at hand — bo it must he the 
more cloae and vigilant, because he is no where free 
from danger, hut is on every side open to attadci 
" Sume Euperbiam qu^sitam meritis," was the maxim 
of a worldly moralist; but the Christian is awarc^ 
that be is particululy aaaailable where he raoUy 
eycels; there heisinespecialdanger,leBthi8 motives, 
originally pure, bung insensihly oonupted, he abooM 
b^ betrayed into an anxiety about worldly favour, 
false in principle or excesuve in degree, whw be i* 
endeavouring to rendar bia virtue amiable and re- 
qtected in the eyes of others, and, in obediwiee to 
the Soripture injunctioii, is willing to let bis ** light 
•0 sbine before me% that they may see bis good 
works, and glorify his Father which is in heaven." 
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He wBieheg bimBelf also on small u veU at on 
gieat oacasioDE : the lattet indeed, in tha oaae of 
maty peraons, can hardly evwr be expeoted to ocoui ; 
whereat the fturmer are continually presenting them- 
selves I and thus, whilst on the one hand, they may 
be rondeted highly useiul in forming and strength- 
ening a jut habit of mind with leipet^ to the opinion- 
t^ die woild, HO, on the other, they aie the means 
most at hand for enabhng us to digeover eur own 
real character. Let not this be slightly passed over. 
If say one finds himself shrinking from disrepute or 
disesteem in little instances, but apt to solace himself 
vith the persuasion, that, his spirits being fully called 
forth to the encounter, he could boldly st^id the 
brant of sharper trials : let him be slow to give 
enteitunment to so beguiling a. suggestion ; and let 
him not forget, that these little instances, where no 
credit la to be got, and the viunest can find small 
room for selfTCompIacenoy, fumish perhaps the truest 
tests wlisther we are ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
laA are willing, on principles really pure, to bear re- 
pnacb for the name of Jesus, 

The Christian too ia well awaie that the excessive 
desira of human appobation is a passion of so sub- 
tile a nature, that theie is nothing into whieh it cannot 
penetrate: and, from much esp^ience, learning to 
disoover it whers it would luik unseen, and to detect 
it under its more speoioua disguises, be finds, that, 
elsewhere disallowed and excluded, it is ^t to insin- 
uate itself into bis very religion, where it especially 
ddighta to dwell, and obstinately niiuntains its resi- 
dmee. Proad piety and ostentatious charily, and 
ill the more ap^a afibcts it there produces, have been 
m2 



often condenmed, and we may ducover tbe taidetuies 
to them in ouiselves, without difiiculty. But where 
it appears not so large Ju balk, and in shape eo hih 
ambiguous, let its operation be still suspected. Let 
not the Christian sufiet himself to be deceived b^ 
Kij external disiimilitudes between himself and the 
woild around him, trusting perhaps to the sincerity 
of the principle to which they originally owed theii 
rise ; but let him beware lest, through the insensiUe 
encroachments of the subtile usurper, his religion 
^ould at length have " only a name to live," being 
gtaduaDy robbed of its vivifying principle ; lest he 
should he chiefiy preserved in his religious course by 
the dread of incurring the charge of levity, for qail" 
ting a path on which he had dehberately entered. 
Or where, on a strict and impartial scrutiny of his 
governing motives, he may fairly coachide this not 
to be the case, let him beware lest he he influenced 
by this principle in particnlar parts of his character, 
and especially where any external singularitieB are ui 
question ; closely scrutiniziDg his apparent motive*) 
lest he should he prompted to his more than oidinaiy 
religious observances, and be kept from paitieipating 
in the licentious pleasures of a dissipated age, not to 
much by a vigorous principle of internal holiness,, as 
by a fear of lessening himself in the good o{Hnion of 
the stricter curcle of his associates, or of sofienng 
even in the estimation of the world at large, by vio- 
lating the properties of his assumed character. 

To those who, in the important particular whidi 
we have been so long discusung, wish. to coniiain 
themselves to the injunctimis of the w^ti of Goc^ we 



must advise a laborious watchfulness, a jealous guard, 
a close and frequent scrutiny of their own hearts, 
that they may not mistake their real character, and 
too late find themselves to have been mistaken, as 
to what they had conceived to be their governing 
motives. Above all, let them labour, with humble 
prayers for the divine assistance, to fix in themselves 
a deep, habitual, and practical sense of the excellence 
of "that honour which cometh from God," and of 
the comparative worthlessness of all earthly cstima- 
tioii and pre-eminence. In truth, unless the afiections 
of the soul be thus predominantly engaged on the 
ride of heavenly, in preference to that of human, 
bonoor, though we may have relinquished the pur- 
suit of fune, we shall not have acquired that firm 
(XHitexture of mind, which can bear dbgrace and 
ahame without 3nelding to the pressure. Between 
these two states, the disregiirding of fame, and the 
bearing of disgrace, there is a wide interval ; and he 
who, oo a sober review of faia conduct and motives, 
finds reason to believe he has arrived at the one, 
most not theiefore conclude he has reached the other. 
To the one, a little natur^ moderation and quietness 
of temper may be sufiicient to conduct us ; but to the 
other, we can only attain by much disdpline and slow 
advaDces ; and when we think we have made great 
-wty, we shall oflen find reason to confess, in the 
hour of trial, that we had greatly, far too greatly, 
overrated our progress. 

When engaged too in the prosecution of this 
coune, we must be aware of the snares which lie in 
our way, and of the deceits to which we are liable : 
and we must be provided against these impositions, 
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by obtwnitig x iull and distinct conception of the 
temper c^ inidd with regard to homan iavoar, wMcL 
is preflcribed to us in the Scriptures ; tad, by conti* 
nualljr exataimiig our hearts and lives, to aseattaBt 
how far we ootrespond with it. This will k«Cp at 
firom substituting contemplation in the place of actioQ* 
and from giving ourselves too much up to those reii^ 
giouB meditatioBs whid were fonawly recoinnieiidcd { 
in which we must not indulge to the neglect of tlM 
oommon diitiet of life. This will keep us also ftaUk 
mistaking the gratification of an indolent teibper tot 
the Christian's duregafd of fame : for, let it new 
be forgotten, We must dettrve eitimatioat though wc 
should not poueas It ; we tnust force the men of the 
world to acknowledge, that we do not wont their 
boasted spring of action to set us in motioti ; bat 
that its place is better auppliid to us hy anothAv 
which produces all the good of theirs without its evil; 
thus demonstrating the tuperiority of the {ffimiple 
which animates us, by the superior utility and ezMl> 
lence of its effects. The worldly principle may in- 
deed redder Us kind, friendly, and beneficent ; but it 
will no longer instigUe UB to promote the h^inets 
or oomfort of others, than whilst we are atimalated 
by the desite of their appUust; which desire, what^ 
ever may be vaunted of its effects on sooialinteroonrM, 
is often nothing better than selfishness, ill concealed 
under a superficial covering of exterior coortBiy. 
The Christian principle, on the contrary, wiU operat* 
nnifolmly, whether approved or not : it must, how- 
ever, in Order to approTa itself genuine^ be nerved 
indeed with more than mortal firUnees, but at the 
same time be sweetened by lovc) and tenured with 
humility. 
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HuiBility, bgBiit> redndng us in our own value, 
will modeiate our claims on worldly estimatiwi. It 
will chedc oUr tendnuy to ostentation and display, 
fcoBiptiDg US rather to arrad, than to attract notice. 
.It will dispose Us to tat down in quiet obscurity, 
though, judging ourselves impartially, we believe 
ouTBslvea better entitled to credit than those on 
whom it is conferred ; dosing the entrance agiunst a 
proud, ptunftil, and malignant passion, from which, 
under such circumstances, we can otherwise be hardly 
free, the passion of " high disdain from sense of in- 
jured merit." 

Lore and humility will concur iu producing a 
frame of nund, not more distinct from an ardent thirst 
of glory, thaa from that frigid disregard, or insolent 
oontftmpt, or ostentatious renunciation of human far- 
vour and distinctian, which we have sometimes seen 
opposed to it. These latter qualities may not un- 
ibequantly bs ti4oed to a slothfiil, sensual, and selfish 
temper ; to the CDUidousiiess of being unequal to aaj 
gnat and generous attempts ; to the disappointment 
ofscfaonesofambitianor ofglory; to a little personal 
«]^erience of the world's capridons and inconstant 
hiuBonr. The renunoation, in these cases, however 
sententious, is D&ea far from sincere; and it is even 
made, not unfrrequantly, with a view to the attain- 
ment of Uiat very distinction which it afiects to di»- 
daim. In stnna other <^ these iuUances, the over- 
valoatloD and inordinate desire of worldly credit, 
however disavowed, are abundantly evident, from the 
BMrit which is assumed for relinquishing them ; or 
from that sour and surly humonr^ whidi betrays a 
gloomy and a corroded mind, galled and fretting under 
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the irritating sense of the wont (^ that which it most 
wishes to possess. 

But far difierent is the temper of a Christian. 
Not a temper of Bordid sensuality, or lazy apathy, oc 
dogmatizing pride) or disappointed ambition : mate 
truly independent of worldly estimation, than philo- 
sophy with all her boasts, it forme a perfect contrast 
to Epicurean selfishness, and to Stoical pride, and to 
Cynical brutahty. It is a temper compounded of 
firmness, and complacency, and peace, and love; and 
manifesting itself in acts of kindness and of courtesy ; 
a kindness, not pretended, but genuine ; a courtesy, 
not fabe and superfidal, but cordial and sincere. In 
the hour of popularity, it is not intoxicated or inso- 
lent; in the hour of unpopularity, it is not despond- 
ing or morose ; unshaken in constancy, unwearied in 
benevolence, firm without roughness, and assiduoDs 
without servility. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of the topic 
which we have been investigatiiig, it will require 
much indulgence on the part of the reader, to excuse 
the disproportionate length into which the discussion 
has been almost insensibly drawn out : yet this, it is 
hoped, may not be without its uses, if the writer havo 
in any degree succeeded in his endeavour, to point 
out the dangerous qualities and unchristian tendencies 
of a principle, of such general predominance through- 
out the higher dasses of socie^, and to suggest to 
the serious inquirer some practical hints for its regu- 
lation and control. Since the principle too, of which 
we have been treating, is one of the most ordinaiy 
modifications of ptide, the discussion may also serve 
in some degree to supply a manifest deficiency; a 
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defidencjr to be ascribed to the Im of trespasBmg 
too far OQ the teader's patience, in having but slightly 
touched OD the allowed pievalence of that master- 
paBsion, and oa the allowed neglect of its opposite, 
bmniHty. 

SUCT. IV. 

The generally prevailmg Error, of substitutijig ami- 
able Tempert and taefiil Lives in the place of 
Religion^ stated and amfitted; with hints to real 
Ckristiasu. 

There is another practical error very generally 
prevalent, the efiecte of which are highly injurious to 
the cause of religion ; and which, in particular, is 
oftra brought forward wheu, upon Christian princi- 
ples, any advocates for Chiistiaoity would press the 
practice of Christian virtues. 

The error to which we allude, is that of exa^er- 
ating the merit of cwtain amiable and useful qualities, 
and of considering them as of themselves sufficient to 
compensate for the want of the supreme love and fear 
of God. 

It seems to be an opinion pretty generally preva- 
lent, that kindness and sweetness of temper, sympa- 
thudng, benevolent, and generous affections, atten- 
tion to what in the world's estimatioD are the domestic, 
relative, and social duties, and, above all, a life of 
general activity and usefulness, may well be alloved 
in our imperfect state, to make up for the defect of 
what, in strict propriety of speech, is termed religion. 

Many indeed will unreservedly declare, and more 
M 3 
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will hint, the opimon, that " tbe difieranco lntwse& 
the qoalitiea above*inentu»iDd ind religion, u zathu 
« verbal Dt lofpcel, thm a real and euentlal diflfa> 
CDce ; for, in tratht what are they but religiim in 
subatance, if not in name ? Is it not the great end 
of religion, and in particular the glory of Christianity, 
to extinguish the malignant pasuons; to curb the 
violence, to control the appetites, and to Eonooth the 
asperities of man; to make us compassionate and 
kind, and forgiving one to another ; to make ui good 
husbands, good fathers, good friends, and to render 
us active and useful in the discharge of the relative, 
Bocial, and dvil duties ? We do not deny that, in 
the general mass of sodety, and paiticulariy in the 
Ittwer orders, sucli conduct and tempers cannot be 
difiiised and maintained by any other medium than 
that of religion. But if the end be efibcted, surely 
it is only unnecessary refinement to dispute about 
the means. It is even to forget your own prindples, 
and to refuse its just place to solid practical virtue 
while you assign too high a value to speculative 
t^nions." 

Thus a fatal distinction is admitted between ia<H 
raUty and religion : a great and desperate errorj of 
which it is the more necessary to take notice, because 
many who would condemn, aa too Stroi^, the lan- 
guage in which this <^>inion is sometimes openly 
•vowedi are yet more or less tinctured with the notion 
itself; and, under the habitual and almost unpetceived 
influence of this beguiling suggestion, are vainly 8»- 
ladog their imaginations, and repressing their well- 
grounded fears concerning their own state j and are 
also quieting their just solicitude concerning the 
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in the ne^ect of iAeaSiy etideAvDurs for their im- 
provemant. 

Tliere c>b hsidly ba a stronger proof of the cat- 
9ory and niparfici&l viewfe, with irhich meti are apt 
to uti^ thetuBelvOT is religious concenis> than the 
pnvaUnoe of tfas opinion here in queation ; the false- 
hood and sophistry of which mnat be acknovledged 
by any one, who, admitting the authority of Scrip- 
tore, will examine it with evor so Httle seriousness 
and impartiality of toisd. 

Appealing indeed to a less strict standard, it would 
not b« difficult to show, that the moral worth of these 
sweet and benevolent tempers, and of these useful 
lives, is ^ to be greatly overrated. The former 
inroluntuiiy gain upon our affections, and disarm our 
severer judgments, by their kindly, complying, and 
^parently disinterested nature ; by their prompting 
man to flatter instead of mortifying our pride, to 
■ympttUuKe eiUier wiUt our joys or our sorrows, to 
abound in obliging attentions and offices of coartesy ; 
by their obvious tendency to produi^ and muntain 
hAruony and comfott in social and domestic life. It 
ia not howewr unworthy (£ remark, that, from the 
cODunendalioDS which are so generally bestowed on 
these qualities, and their rendering men universally 
acevptablfl and populu, there is many a Mse pre- 
tender to them, who gains a credit for them which 
he by no means deserreb ; in whom they are no more 
than the proprietiea of his assumed character, or even 
a mask which ia worn in public, only the better to 
conceal an o^poaite temper. Would you see this 
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nan of coortesy and sweetneM stripped of Ins iolse 
coTeriog, follow him nnobKrvei} into Hb fiunily ; and 
you shall behold, too plain to be miBtaken, seMah- 
ness and spleen harassing and vexing the wretched 
subjects of their uDinanly tyiaony ; as if, being re- 
leased at length from their confinement, they were 
making up to themselves for the restraint which bad 
been imposed on them in the world. 

But where the benevolent qualities are genuiin, 
they often deserve the name rather of amiable in- 
stincts than of moral virtues. In many cases, they 
imply no mental conflict, no previous cEscipline : they 
are apt to evaporate in barren sensibilities, and tran- 
sitory sympathies, and indigent wishes, and UDpn>- 
dnctive declarations : they possess not that strength 
tad energy of character, wbicb, in contempt of diffi- 
culties and dangers, produce alacrity in service, uid 
vigour and perseverance in action. Destitute of 
proper firmness, they often encourage that vice aod 
ioUy which it is their especial duty to repress ; and 
it is well i^ from their soft complying humour, they 
are not often drawn in to participate in what is 
wrong, as well as to connive at it. Thus their poo- 
sessors are frequently, in the eye of truth and reason, 
bad magistrates and patents, bad friends ; defective 
in those very qualities which give to each of those 
several relations its chief and appropriate value/ And 
here it may be observed, that persons thus. defective 
can iU establish the claim which is often preferred 
on their behalf, that they are free from selGshness ; 
&r, if we trace such deflciencies to their true source^ 
they will be found to arise chiefly from indisposition 
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to Balmh to & paiiifal effint, Uiongh real good-nill 
conunancU that sacrifice, or from the fear of leBseiiiiig 
the regard in which we are held, and the good opin- 
ioo which is entertained of ua. 

It should farther also fae observed concersing these 
qualities, when they are not rooted in religion, that 
they are of a sickly and a ahort-lived nature, and 
want that hardy and vigorous temperament, whic^ it 
requisite for enabling them to bear without injury, 
or even to survive, the rude shocks and the variable 
and churlish seasons, to which, in such a world as 
diis, they must ever be exposed. It is only a Chru- 
tian love of which it is the character, that " it su£Fer- 
eth long, and yet is kind ;" " that it Is not easily pro- 
voked, that it beareth all things, and endureth all 
things." In the spring of youUi indeed, the blood 
flows &eely through the veins : we are flushed with 
health and canfidence ; hope is young and ardent, 
our desires are unsated, and whatever we see has 
the grace of novelty ; we are the more disposed to be 
good-natured, because we are pleased ; pleased, be- 
cause universally well received. Wherever we cast 
our eyes, we see some face of friendship, and love, 
and gratolation. All nature smUes around us. In 
this season the amiable tempers of which we have 
been ^eakin^ naturally s[sing up. The soil suits, 
the climate favours them. They appear to shoot 
forth vigorously, and blossom in gay luxuriance. To 
the superficial eye, all is feir and flourishing ; we an- 
ticipaCe the fruits of autumn, and promise ourselves 
an aaaple produce. But by and by the sun scorchea, 
the &06t u^w, the winds rise, the rains descend ; our 
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goldm diwtii an blastwd} all our fond expactatum - 
ire ao mara. Otir youthfiil efiWts, lat it be n^ 
poMd, faova bean saccestftil ; sad we rise to wealth 
or emineace. A kind d«xUll* tompgr «nd popukt 
tnannera hsve produced in us, as they are too apt, a 
youth of May social diasipation, and unproductive 
idlsnaas ; and we m overtakea too late by the oott>- 
■douiaeaa of haviag wasted tbftt time which caatuA 
be raoalled, and those opportunities «hi<^ we cannot 
now recover. We e'otk itito disregard and (rincuri^ 
when, there being a call for qualities of mon eoergy^ 
indolent good-nattu-e must fUl back. We are tfanut 
ont of notice by accident or inisfbrtuncs* We are 
left behind by thoae with whom we started on equal 
terms, and who, originally, perhaps having less pte^ 
tensions and fewer advantages, have greatly ont- 
■tripped ui in the race of honour : and their having 
got before us is often the more galling, because it 
appears to us, and perhaps wi^ reason, to have been 
diiefly owing to a generous easy good-natured bn* 
mour on our part, which disposed us to allow thna 
at first to pass by us without jealousy, and led us to 
give place, without a straggle^ to their more lofty pre> 
tensions. Thus we suffered them quietly to occQpy 
a statiim to whicdi originally we had as fidr a dain 
as thoy; but, this station being once tamely surren- 
dered, we have Ibtfcited it for ever. Menwhile 
our awkward and vain endeavours to reeover it, at 
the same time that they show us to be not less want- 
ing in self-Jen owledge and oomposure in our riper 
years, than in our younger we hod been destitute of 
exertitm, serve only to make our injeriwity more 
manifest, and to bring onr disctmtent into the fuller 



notice of an ill>-iixtured world, which, howavtr, not 
unjustly condemBB and ridicoloB oUr miipl&ded am*- 
bition. 

it may be sufficient to hxve hinted at a few x^ 
the vioiuitudss of advandog life; let the reader's 
«itu mind fill up the catalogue. Now the bot(Hn is 
Ho longer chserftil and placid ; and if the coutitenane« 
pmerve its exterin character, this il no longer the 
houeft eipression of Ute bewt. Prosperity and lux- 
ury, gradually extinguishing sympUhy, and puffing 
1^ witJi pride, harden and debase the souL In other 
instances, shame secretly clouds, and remorse be> 
gins to sting, and suspiinon to corrode, and jealousy 
and envy to embitter. Disappointed hopes, unsiio* 
ceisful competitions, and frustrated pursuits, sour 
and irritate the temper. A little peiitmal experimice 
of the selfishness of mankind damps out generous 
warmth and Iciud affections ; reproving the prompt 
sensibility and unsuipeoting aimplioity of our earlier 
years. Above all, ingratitude sickens the heart, and 
chills and thickens the very life's blood of bene- 
volence : till at length our youthful Nero, soft and 
sosceptitde, becomes a hard and cruel tyrant ; and our 
yonthfid Timon, the gay, the generous, the bene- 
ficent, is changed into a cold, sour, nlent misanthrope. 

And as in the case of amiable tempers, so in that 
also of. what are called useful lives, it must be con- 
fessed that their intrinsic worth, arguing still merely 
on prindplea of reason, is ^t to be greatly overrated. 
They ar« triEten the result of a disposition naturally 
butding and active, which delights in motion, and 
finds its labour more than r^aid, either by ^e very 
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pleasure vhich it takes in its employments, or by the 
credit vhich it derives fit>m them. Nay, farther ; 
if it be granted that religion tends in general to pro- 
duce usefulness, particularly in the lower orders, who 
compose a vast majority of every society ; and, there- 
fore, that these ineligious men of useful lives ve 
rather exceptions to the geneial rule ; it must at least 
be confessed, that they are so far useless, or even 
' positively mischievous, as they either neglect to eo- 
couri^e, or actually discourage, that principle, which 
is the great operative spring of usefulness in the bulk 
<^ mankind. 

Thus it might well perhaps be questioned, esti- 
mating these men by their own standard, whether 
the particular good in this case, is not more than 
counterbalanced by the general evil; still more, if 
their conduct being brought to a strict accouut, they 
should be charged, as they justly ought, with the 
loss of the good, which, if they bad manifestly and 
avowedly acted fiom a higher principle, might have 
been produced, not only directly in themselves, but 
iudirectly and remotely in others, from the extended 
efficacy of a religious example. They may be com- 
pared, not unaptly, to persons whom some, peculiarly 
of constitution ecahles to set at defiance those estab- 
lished rules of living, which must be observed by the 
world at large. These healthy debauchees, how- 
ever they may plead in their defence that they do 
themselves no injury, would probably, but for theii 
excesses, have both enjoyed their health better, and 
]neserved it longer, as well as have turned it to 
better account; and it may at least be urged sguost 
them, that they disparage the laws of temperance 



and fatally betray others into the hiencb of them, by 
afibrdiDg on instance of their being transgressed with 
impunity. 

But were the merit of these amiable qualities 
greater than it is, and though it were not liable to 
die exceptions which have be^i alleged against it^ 
yet could they be in no degree admitted as a com- 
pensation for the want of the supreme love and fear 
of God, and of a predominant desire to promote bia 
^oiy> The obaerrance of one commandment, how- 
eret clearly and forcibly enjoined, cannot make up 
for the neglect of another, which is enjoined with 
e^ual clearness ^id equal force. To allow this pies 
in the present instance, would be to permit men to 
^rt^te the first taUe of the law on condition of 
their obeying the second. But religion suffers not 
any such composition of duties. It is on the very 
self-same miserable principle, that some baye thought 
to atone for a life of injustice and rapine by the 
strictness of their religious observances. If the for- 
mer class of men can plead the diligent discharge of 
their duties to their fellow-creatures, the latter will 
urge that of theirs to God. We easily see the ialse- 
hood of the plea in the latter case ; and it is only 
self-deceit and partiality which prevent its being 
equally visible in the former. Yet so it is ; such ii 
the unequal measure, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, which we deal out to God, and to each 
other. It would justly and universally be thought 
ftdse confidence in the religious thief or the reUgions 
adulterer, (to admit, for the sake of argument, such 
a solecism in terms,} to solace himself with the finn 



penuatidn of the divine taivma i but It will, td Biiajr, 
i^pear hud and predlet to dtmy thife firm pertuuiob 
of divine approbation to the avowedly irreligious mMtt 
of social and domeetic usefulness. 

Will it bora be uiged^ that the writer is not doing 
juitioe to his oppooent'i argument) which id not, 
that irreli^ous men of uavful livei may be excused 
for neglecting their duties tovaida God, in oonsldera- 
tion of theit exemfdary ditobargc of their duties to- 
waida theii fellow cteatures ; but that, in perfi^mihg 
the latter, they perform the former, virtually and sub- 
stantiidly, if not in name ? 

Can, then, our opponent deny, that the Holy 
Sci^tuiM are in noting more toll and nneqoivocttl, 
than in requiring us supremely to love and fear God, 
end to worehip and serve him oontinually with hum- 
ble and grateful hearts ; balHtually to regard him as 
our Bene&ctor» and Sovereign, and Father, and to 
■bound in lentiments of gratitude, and loyalty, and 
tespectfiil afiection ? Can he deny that these potl- 
•tive prectpts arc rendered, if potsible, still more dear, 
and their authority still more binding, by illuitn- 
ttons and indirect confirmatiDns almost inoumervbU ? 
And who then is that bold intruder into the oOunsala 
of infinite wisdom, who in palpable contempt of these 
predse commands, thus illustrated abo and cot^rmad, 
will dare to maintain, that, knowing the inteatiim 
with which they were primarily given, and the ends 
they were ultimately designed to produce^ he may 
innocently neglect or violate their plain obligatious, 
on the plee that be oonliHrms hims^ though in a 
different manner, to this primarj^ intantion, and [oti- 
duca^ though by difierent means, these real and ul- 
timate ends? 
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This ib«d« rf w^uig (to uj Bothii^ of its inso- 
lent profaoenesi) wOuU, if once (ujoiitted, efibrd (As 
baa been tJread^ sfaaftn) the means of nfiamg away 
by tumi every moral i^ji^tion. 

But this misenblQ sophistry deaerreR Dot that we 
shoold spend so much time in the refiitati<Hl of it. 
To discnn its flUaciousnesS) requires not acutenus 
of uadentaodiAg, so much as a little commoD honesty. 
" Tfarae is indeed no sur«r mark of a falae and hol- 
low heart, than a disposition thus to quibble away 
the clear injunctions of duty and conscieuce."* It 
ie the wretched resource of a disingenuous miud, en- 
deavouring to escape &em convictions before which 
it cannot stand) and to evade obligations which it 
dares not disavow. 

The arguments which have been adduced would 
surdy be sufficient to disprove the extravagant pte- 
teosions of the qualities under consideration, though 
those iJuaUtieB were perfect in their nature. But 
Ihey are not perfect. On the contrary, they oie 
radically defective and corrupt ; they are a body with- 
out a soul; they. want the vital actuating principle, 
or rMher they are animated and actuated by a Abe 
principle! Christianity, let me avad myself of the 
very words of a friend f in maintaining her argument, 
is " a religioD of motives." That only is Christian 
practice, whidi fiows &am Christian princ^)les ; afid 
Dooe else will be admitted as such by Him, who will 
be obeyed^ as well m worshipped, " in spirit and ili 
truth." 

* Vide Smith's Theury of Moral Sentiaients. 
f The writer hope«, that the work to nhlch he is rererrihg ia 
■0 weli knowiw tbM tie nnrds asarmlf name Mn. H. Uore. 
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TliiB aIso is a pontioD, of iriiicb, in om intercoiixae 
vith our fellow-creatures, we deaiiy discem the jus- 
tice, and universally admit the fbrce. Though we 
b&ve received a benefit at the hands of any one, we 
•carcely feel grateful, if we do not believe the inten- 
tion towards us to have been friendly. Have we 
served any one &om motives of kindness, and is m 
return of service made to ub? We hardly fed 
ourselves worthily requited, except that return be 
dictated by gratitude. We should think ourselves 
rather injured than obliged by it, if it were mereljr 
prompted by a proud unwillingness to continue in 
our debt.* What husband, or what father, not at>- 
■olutely dead to every generous feeling, would be 
satisfied with a wife or a child, who, though he cooU 
not charge them with any actual breach of their re- 
spective obligations, should yet confessedly perform 
them from a cold sense of duty, in place of the quick- 
eoing energies of conjugal and filial affection ? What 
an insult would it be to such a one, to tell him 
gravely that be had no reason to complun I 

The unfairness with which we suffer ourselves to 
reason in matters of religion, is no where more strik- 
ing than in the instance before us. It were perhaps 
not unnatural to suppose, that, as we catanot see into 
each other's bosoms, and have no sure way of judi^ 
ing any one's internal principles but by his external 
actions, it would have grown into an established rule, 
that, when the latter were unobjectionable, the former 
were not to be queationed; and, on the other hand, 
that, in reference to a Being who searches the heart, 

• Set Siiiitb's TheoTf of Monl Sentfaneiila. 
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oar motives, rather tbon otir external actionB, would 
be- granted to be the just objects of inquiry. But 
we exactly leveise these natural principles of reason- 
ing. In the case of our fellow-cre&tures, the motive 
is that which we principally inquire after and regard : 
but, io the case of our supreme Judge, from whom 
no secrets are hid, we suffer ourselves to believe, 
that internal principles may be dispensed with, if the 
external action be performed [ 

Let us not however be supposed ready to concede, 
in contradiction to what has been formerly contended, 
that where the true motive is wanting, the external 
actions themselves will not generally betray the de- 
fect. Who is there that will not confess, in the in- 
(tance of a wife and a child who should discharge 
tfaflit respective obligations merely from a cold sense 
of duty, that the inferiority of their actuating prin- 
ciple would not be confined to its nature, but would 
be discoverable also in its effects ? Who is there 
that does not feel that these domestic services, thus 
robbed of their vital spirit, would be so debased and 
degraded in our estimation, as to become, not barely 
lifeless and uninteresting, but even distasteful and 
loathsome? Who will deny that these woidd be 
peribrmed in fuller measure, with more wakeftd and 
unwearied attention, as well as with more heart, 
where, with the same sense of duty, the enlivening 
principle of afiection should also he assodated ? 

The enemies of religion are sometimes apt t« 
compare the irreligious man, of a temper naturally 
sweet and amiable, with the religious man of natural 
roughness and severity ; the irreligious man of oatuial 



activity, with tb« rallgwn man who is naturally in- 
dolent : -and tbence to draw t^air inftronoea. But 
this mode of reaaraing It surely uajiMt. If they 
would ai^a the question iUrly, they should make 
their oompariaonB between peraoni of Blmilar natUFal 
qualitiei, and not in one or two examplea, but in « 
nus of instanoea. They would than ha eompelled 
to confess tha efficacy of reli^OD in hnghtening t^e 
benevolence, and increanng the aae&lneaH of men : 
and to admit, that, even suf^oring a genuine bene- 
volence of disposition, and persevering uieiulneas of 
life, occasionally to exist where the religious prindple 
is wanting, yet true religion (which oonfeiaed^ inw 
plants those qu^ties where before they had no place) 
would have given to those vary oharaetera in wtiom 
they do exist, additional fcvce in the same direction. 
It would have rendered the amiable more amiidde, 
the useful more useful, with fewer inoonaistenciaa, 
with less abatement. 

Let true Christians meanwhile be ever miadfii], 
that they are loudly called upon to make thia argu- 
ment BtUl more clear, these positions still leas quec- 
tlonabte. You are every where oommandad to be 
tender and sympathetic, diligent and useful: and it 
is the character of that " wisdom from above," ia 
which you are to be profleients, that it ** is gentle 
and eoBy to be entreated, full of mer^ and good 
fruits." Could the efficacy of Christianity, in soften- 
ing the heart, be denied by those- who saw, in the 
instance of the ^eat apostle (^ the Qentilea, thtt it 
WAS able to transform a higotted, furious, and <nicl 
penefflitor, into at) almost unequalled nn^ple of 
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maitnt, and gentloieH, and univerut tendemeu 
wid loTe ? Could its ipirit of acdv« bcneficenoe be 
denied by thoBG, vbo mw its divine Author so dill' 
gent and unwearied in his benevolent labeura, as to 
justify the oompendiinis description which wai given 
of him by s personal witness of his exertions, thst 
be " went about doing good ?" Imitate these blesied 
aumplesi so shall yon vindloate the honour of your 
pH^eaaion, and " put to silence the ignorance of 
fboHsh men ;" so shall you obey those divine injuno- 
tiona of adorning the doctrine of Christ, snd of 
'^letting your Hght shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, aad glorify your Esther which 
is in heaven." Best the woiid at its own best 
we^na. Let your love be mwe sfectionste, ynnr 
mildDesB less apm to irritation, your diligence more 
laborious, your activity more wakelul and persevering. 
Consider sweetness of temper and activity of mind, 
if they natunJly belong to you, as tslents of special 
wwth and utility, for which you will have to give 
account. CsrefiiUy watch against whatever might 
impair th«D, cherish them with oonttant assiduity, 
keep them in continual exercise, and direct them to 
tbsir noblest ends. The latter of these qualities 
lendera it less difficult, and therefore mere incumbent 
on you, to be ever abounding in the work of the 
Lotd; and to be copiouf in the production of riiat 
species of good fruit, of which mankind in general 
will be most ready to allow the exeellence, because 
th^ beat understand its nature. In j/mtr instance, 
the solid snbstauoe of Christian praotiee Is easily 
■Dsc^tifale of that high and beautitiil pofish, whioh 
luay attract the attention, and extort the admiration, 



«f a csreless and uadisceraing world, bo dov to no- 
tice, and <o backward to acknowledge, intrinsic worth, 
when concealed under a leis sightly exterior. Know 
then, and value as you ou^t, the hononrable office 
which is espedoUy derolved on you. Let it be your 
acceptable service to recommend the discredited canse, 
and sustain the {anting interests of relipon, to fbr- 
nish to h« friends matter of sound and obviona 
argument, and of honest triumph ; and if your beat 
endeavours cannot candliate, to relute it least and 
confound her enemiea. 

I^ on the other hand, you are conscious that you 
are naturally rough and austere, that disappointments 
have Boured, or prosperity has elated you, or that 
habits of command have rendered you quick in ex- 
pression, and impatient of coutradicticm, — or if, from 
whatever other cause, you have contracted an un- 
happy peevishness of temper, or asperity of manners, 
or faarshuesB and severity of language, (remember 
that these defects are by no meaiis incompatible witb 
an aptness to perform services of substantial kind- 
ness), — if nature has been confirmed by habit, till lA 
length your soul seems thoroughly tinctured with 
these evil dispositions, yet do not despair. Re- 
member that the divine agency is promised ** to take 
away the heart of stone, and ^ve a heart of fiesh," 
of which it is the natural property to be teitder and 
impressible. Pray then, earnesUy and perseveringfy, 
that the blessed aid of divine grace may operate efiec- 
tually on your behalf. Beware. of acquiescing in the 
evil tempers whic^ have been condemned,' under the 
idea that tbey are the ordinary imperfections of the 
best of men ; that they show themselves only in little 
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!s; that they aie only occasional, hasty, and 
transient ^Fbsioiw, when you are taken off your guard; 
the passing shade of your mind, and not the settled 
colour. Beware of excusing or allowing them in 
^niiself^ under the notion of warm zeal for the cause 
of religion and virtae, whic^ you peiiiaps own is now 
and then ^t to carry you into somewhat over-great 
terexiby of judgment, or sharpness in reproof. Listen 
not to these, or any other such flattering excuses, which 
your own heart will be but too ready to suggest to 
you. Scrutinize yourself rather with rigorous strict- 
neas; and where there is so much room for self-deceit, 
all in the sad of some faithful friend, and, unbosom- 
ing yourself to him withont concealment, ask his im- 
partial and nnreserTed opinion of your behaviour and 
condition. Our unwillingness to do this often be- 
tn^ to others, indeed it not seldom discovers to our- 
selves, that we entertain a secret distrust of our own 
character and conduct. Instead also of extenuating 
to youraelf^tbe criminality of the vicions tempers under 
cuirideration, strive to impress your mind deeply with 
a sease of it. For this end, c^en consider seriously, 
dut these rough and diurlish tempers are a direct 
contrast to the " meekness and gentleness of Christ ;" 
and that Christians are strongly and repeatedly en- 
jwied to copj after their great Model in these parti- 
culars, and to be themselves patterns of "mercy, and 
kindnese, and humbleness of mind, and meekness, 
and hmg-suSeiing." They are to " put away all 
Uttemess, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-speaking," not only " being ready to every good 
week, but being gentle unto all men," " showing 
a^ madmesa unto all men," " fnbearing, forgiving, 



teDdei-heuted." Remember the ^josUe's dedaia- 
tioD, that " if any man bridletli.not hia tongue, he 
only seemeth to be religious^ and deceivetb hu own 
heart;" and that it is one of the charaqters of that Jov^ 
without which all pretensions to the namei of Chiis- 
tian are but vaip, that *' it doth not behsye itseV' on- 
seemly." Consider hov i^aiich these acrimonious 
tempers must break in upon the pea(:e, and d«ftroy 
the comfort, of tho«e around yau. Remepiber also 
that th« honoiu. of your Christian professioa is at 
stake, and be solicitous not to, discredit it: justly 
dreading lest you ahoul^ disgust, . those whom you 
ought to conciliate; sod, by coaveyiog ^ :^nfayour- 
ablc impression of yDur:piii>ciple(iaadcb9racter,.s||(iuld 
incur the guilt of puttiiig .t^. f ofienoe ip your hrotiUet's 
way," thereby 'f hind«ing, the.go^el of Chijsl^" — 
the advancement of which should be your .dai^ and 
assiduous cflre. i . , ' : 

Thus hairing come to .the full knpwledge of your 
disease, and to ^a just .impnestioR of its nalignity, 
strive against it with incessant watchfiiloe^ Guard 
with the moat jealous circumfipfction. agvnst; its 
breaking forth into yet. Fo^ce youiaplf >to dlwund 
in httle ofiSces of courtie»y.,aad kindne^j,,aad:you 
shall gradually experience, in the peifbnnwoe i^tbese, 
a pleasure hitherto unknown, and.awalipu in youBoIf 
the dormant principles of Bensibility, But take not 
up with external amendment; guard agunst a false 
show of sweetness of disposition ;. and remembei that 
the Christian is not to be satisfied with the wodd's 
superSclal courtlinesf of demeanour> but that bis "love 
is to be without 'dissimulation." Examine , carefully, 
whether the unchristian tempers, which you voiJd 
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eradicate, are not maintuned in vigonr by selfislinest 
and pride; and strive to subdue them effectually, by 
extirpating the roots trom which they derive their 
nutriment. Accustom yourself to endeavour to look 
attentively upon a careless and inconsiderate world, 
which, while it is in such imminent peril, is so igno- 
rant of its danger. Dwell upou this a&ecting scene, 
(ill it has exdted your pity: and this pity, while it melts 
the mind to Christian love, shall insensibly produce a 
tetnper of habitual sympathy and softness. By means 
like these, perseveringly used in constant dependence 
on divine aid, you may confidently hope to make con- 
tinaal progress. Among men of the world, a youth 
of softness and sweetness will oflen, as we formerly 
remarked, harden into insensibility, and sharpen into 
moroseness. But it is the office of Christianity to re- 
verse this order. It is pleasing to witness this blessed 
renovation : to see, as life advances, asperities gradu- 
ally smoothing down, and austerities mellowing away ; 
while the subject of this happy change experiences 
mfhin, increasing measures of the comfort which he 
diffiises around him; and, feeling the genial influ- 
ences of that heavenly flame which can thus give life, 
md warmth, and action, to what had been hitherto 
rigid and ioSensible, looks up with gratitude to Him 
who has shed abroad this principle of love in his heart: 

Mirativque novas fropdei et non lua p«ni>. 

Let it not be thought that, in the foregoing dis- 
cnssion, the amiable and uSefiil qualities, where they 
are not prompted and governed by a principle of re- 
ligion, have been spoken of in too disparaging terms. 
Nor wonld I be understood as unviQing to concede 
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to those wbo are living in the exercise <rftheni, then- 
proper tribute of commendatiati : Itutt ma gratia. 
Of such persons it must be said, in the language of 
Scripture, " they have their reward," They have 
it in the inward complacency which a sweet temper 
gddom fails to isspire; in the comforts of the di>- 
mestic or social drde; in the pleasure which, fitm 
the constitutitm of our nature, accompanies pursuit 
and action. They are alwi^ beloved in private, 
and generally respected in public life. Bnt when 
devoid of religion, if the word of God be not a fable, 
" they cannot enter into the kingdom <^ heaven." 
True practical Christianity (never let it be forgotten) 
consists in devoting the heart and h£e to God; in 
being supremely and habituaUy governed by a desire 
to know, and a disposition to fulfil his will, and in 
endeavouring, under the influence of these motives, 
to " live to his glory." Where these essentitd re- 
quisites are wanting, however amidle the character 
may be, however creditable and respectable among 
men — yet, as it possesses not the grand distinguisb^ 
ing essence, it must not be complimented with the 
name of Christianity. This, however, when the ex- 
ternal decorums of religion ore not violated, must 
commonly be a matter between God and a man's 
own consdence ; and we ought never to forget how 
strongly we are enjoined to be candid and liberal in 
judging of the motives of others, whUe we are strict 
in scrutininng, and severe in questioning our own. 
And this strict scrutiny is no where more necessary, 
because there is no where more room for the opera- 
tifln of self-deceit. We are all extremely prone to 
lend ourselves to the good opinion^ which, however 



Uaefy, is eoteitained of us b^ others ; and tbongh 
we at first coniuaedlj suqwct, or e^ea indubitkUy 
know, that their esteem is iin£iuiided, and their 
pniaes imdeserrecl* and that they woidd have thought 
and spoken of us very difiereatly, if they had dis- 
cerned oor seoet motives* or had been accurately 
acqsainted with all the ctrcumstances of our conduct ; 
we gtadtuJly suffer ourselves to adopt their judgment 
of u^ and at length fed that we are in some sort 
iojured, or denied our due, when these false com- 
mendations are coatradicied or withheld. 

Without the most constant watchfulness, and the 
most dose and impartial self-examinatioD, irreligious 
people of amiable tempera, and stJU more those of use- 
ful liveS) &om the general popularity of their char- 
acter, will be particularly liable to become the dupes of 
this prc^>ensity. Nts is it they qtHj who have here 
need to be on their gnard ; men o£ real religion will 
siao do well to w^ch against this delusion. There is, 
however, another danger to which these are still more 
exposed, and against which It is the rather necessary 
to wmm them, because of onr having insisted so 
strongly on thdr being bound to be diligent in the 
diicha^e of the active duties of life. In their en- 
deavours to fulfil this obligation, let them particularly 
beware, lest, setting out on right principles, they 
insensibly lose them in the course of their progress; 
lest, engaging originaUy in the business and bustle 
of the world, from a sincere and earnest desire to 
prMnote the glory of God, their .minds should become 
so heated and absoriied in the pursuit of their object, 
as that the true motive of action should either altCK 
getber cease to be an habitual principle, or should at 
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least lose modi of iU life and vigour; and lest, thor 
thoughts and afl^tiraa being engrossed by tenpoml 
concerof^ their sense of the reality of "unseen things" 
should fade away, and they should lose their relish £oi 
the employmenti snd offiees of religion. 

The Cbristian's path is beset with dangers. On 
- the one hand, he justly dreads an inactive and qb- 
pro£table life ; on the other, he no less justly trem- 
bles for the loss of that spiritoalMnindednsss, wjiich 
is the very essence and power of his profession.— 
This is not quite the place £ar the full diseussion of 
the difficult topic now before us : and if it were, the 
writer of these sheets is too conscious of his'own in- 
competency, not to bo desirwu of askings rather tha& 
of giving, advice leapectiug it. Yet, as it is a inattw 
which has often eBgaged his most serioUB considers 
tion, and has been the frequent subject of hu anxious 
inquiry into the writings and opinions of far battM' 
instructors, he will venture to deliver a few words oa 
it, ofieriog them with unaffected diffidence. : 

Does, then, the Christian discover in hinsel^ 
judging net from accidental and occasional feslingat 
(on which little stress is either way to be laid,) but 
from the pennsneot and habitual temper of his mind, 
a setUed, and, still more, a growing cokiaess and iil-r 
disposition towards the considerations and offiees of 
religion ? And has he reason to apprehend that tini 
coldness and indisposition sie owing to bis bung eo> 
gaged too much oi too earnestly in wocl^y bu|itMflB» 
nr to his being too Iceea in the pursuit, of -wcsrldly 
objects ? Let him carefully sxaraine the State of Jus 
t>y/a heart, and aerioosly and impartially swvey the 



orcuinitBiK«B of bis situation in life ; humbly praying 
to tbci Father of Hgbt and meroy, that he nay be 
en^dd te see-bis way dearly in this difficult emer- 
gency. If hefintts himself pursning wesltb, or dig- 
nity} or reputation, irith CBrnestness and solicitude ; 
if these things engage many of his ^tougbts ; if his 
mind naturaUy and inadvertently luns out into con- 
teiBplations of them; if success ia these respects 
greatly gladdens, and disappointments dispirit and 
distress bis mind, — -he has but too ^in grounds for 
self-cgodemiMtion. " No man can «erve tiro mas- 
ters." Tb« world U evidently in possession of bis 
heart; audit is no wonder that he finds himself dull,- 
ot ratbar ^a4 to the iBi|ffesBion and enjoyment of 
s^tutl things. 

But though the marks of predominant estimation 
and regard for ««>thly things bemucb lesa dear and 
dfltenninate, y«(v if the object whidi he is pursuing 
be one which, by it^ attaimncnt, would bring him a 
considerable aceesslDD of riches, statton, or honour, 
let him soberly and fiiiriy question and examine, whe- 
ther die pnisuit be irarrantable : here also, asking 
tbeodvideof some judieioiu&iendt his bat^ardaess 
to do which, in iostanoes like these, shbuld justly 
leiid him to distrust the reasonaMencss of the schemes 
which be is pfosenAing. . In fmob a case as this, we 
hove good cause to distrust ennMlTes; Though ibe 
inwaiid hAfe^'tbat' we are chiefly ^ompted fay a 
doure Do promote the ^ory of out Maker; and the 
h^ipinsss of out feUow-creatures, by intveasing our 
means of usefulness, may suggest itself to allay our 
saspitiions, yet let it not aJtiogether reroove them. It 
is not improbable, that, beneath tbis ptausible mask. 
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we concesi, more saccessfuUy perhaps from onnelns 
than from others, an inarduiste attaduuent to the 
pomps and tranoitory distmctimi of this life ; and, 
as this attachment gains the asceodeney, it will ever 
be found, that onr perc^ion and feeling of the ni- 
pieme excellence of heavenly thinga will preportioti- 
ably subside. 

But when tbe coasequences which would foOaw 
from the success of our worldly purmiita do not ren- 
der them so questionable, aa in tbe case we have been 
just considering, yet, having such good reason to 
believe that there is somewhere a'flaw, could we but 
discern it, let us carefully scnitiiiize the wfacde of our 
conduct, in order to discover whether we msy not be 
living either in the breach or in the omiasian of seme 
known duty ; and whether it may not, therefore, 
have pleased God to withdraw from as the infiaeDcs 
of his Holy Spirit ; particolarty inquiring, wbe^er 
the duties of self-examiDstioti, ef secret and public 
prayer, the reading of the Holy Saipturra, and the 
other prescribed means of grae^ have not been either 
wholly intermitted at their pn^r seasooB, or at least 
been performed with precipitation or distracdon ? 
And if we find reastm to beheve, that the aUotmeat 
of time which it would be most for our qnritual im- 
provement to assign to our religious offices, is i^ten 
broken in upon and curtailed, let us be extremely 
backward to admit excuses for such interruptions aud 
abridgments. It is more than probable, for many 
(divious reaBOQB, that even our worldly a&irs them- 
selves will not, on the long run, go on the better for 
eacroaching upon those hours which ought to be 
dedicated to the more imnediate aerrice of God, 



and to the cultiratioti of the inward principles of 
relif^o. Oui hearts st least, and our conduct, will 
soon exhibit i»tK>& of the sad eSects of this fatal 
negligence. They who, in a aaj vessel, navigate 
a sea wherein are shoals and cunents innumerably 
if they would keep their course, or readi their pott 
in safety, must careiuUy repair the smalleEt injuries, 
and afiaa throw out their line, and tal^e thut obser- 
vations. In the voyage of life also, the Christian 
who would not make sbi^wieck of his faith, while 
be is habitually watchful and provident, must oflen 
make it his express buuoess to look into his state, 
and ascertain his progress. 

But, to resume my subject, let us, when engaged 
in this iinpoctant scmtiay, impardally examine our- 
selves, whether the worthy objects which engross us, 
are all of them such as properly belong to our pro- 
lession, or station, er cLrcurngtances in life ; which 
there&re we could not ne^ect with a good conscience. 
If Uiey be, let us consider whether they do not con- 
sume a larger share of our time than they really 
require ; and whether, by not trifling over our work, 
by deductLQg somewhat which might be spared &om 
our hours of reloxatitHi, or by some other little man- 
agement, we might not fiilly satisfy their just claims, 
and yet have an increased overplus of leisure to be 
devoted to the offices of religion. 

But if we debberately and honestly conclude that 
we ooght not to ^ve these worldly objects less of 
our tmef let us endeavour at least to give them less 
of our heartt ,' striving, that the settled frame of our 
dedres and affectjons may be more spiritual, and 
that, in the motley intercourses of life, we may con- 
n3 



stantly retain a more Brdy sense of the JDivihe pre- 
sence, and a stronger impression of the redity of 
nnseen things; thus corresponding with the S<9ip- 
ture description of true Christians, — " Widking by 
Jaith, and not by sight, and having our conversation 
in heaven." 

Above all, let us guard agdnst the teUptAtioD, 
to whidh we shall certainly' be exposed, of loweting 
down our views to our'state, instead of endesToaring 
to rise to the level of'our VieWs. Let us rather de- 
termine to know the wMst ef our case, and strite to 
be suitably affected with it; not forward to speak 
peace to ourselves, but patiently canying iabout with 
us a deep conviction of oar backwardness and Inap- 
titude to religious duties, and a just sense' of ottr great 
weakness and numerous infirmities. This eanfKrt be 
an unbecoming temper, in those who are commanded 
to "work out their salvation with fear and trmdiHBg." 
It prompts to Constant and earnest prayer; It pro- 
duces that sobriety, and lowBness, and tenderness 
of mind, that meeiniess of demeanour and circum- 
spection in conduct, which are such einintat cbarao- 
teristics of the true Christian. 

Nor is it a state devoid of consolation. ■ ^'O^tarry 
thou the Lord's leisure ; be strong, and he ^aS com- 
fort thy heart." — "They that wait on the Lord 
shall renew tiieir strength." — " Blessed are-they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted;'' These 
divine assurances aooth and encourage the CbnMaw's 
disturbed and dejected mind, and insensibly dlSlse 
a holy composure. The tint niay be stJetm, n^, 
even melancholy, hot it is mild and ^stefuL Tbt 
tumult of fan soul has subsided, and hi ia possessed 



by complocsniy, and hope, and love. If a sense of 
undeeerved kindaess fill Iiis eyes with tears, they 
are tears of recaqcUiation .and joy : while a generous 
ardour {^tringing up. within him,, sends him forth to 
his worldly labours ".fervent in spirit;" resolving, 
through the divine aid, to be henceforth more dili- 
gent and exemplary in hxifig U> the glory of, God, 
and longing qi«wawhil«< foe t^t bl^ed, time, wheoj 
" being, fpe^d.&Qm.ihe bpndsge . of ^ fprmption," he 
sfaaU be enabled to reader fxtim hefnneoly Benefactor 
more pure and a^cfiptable sennc^t . 

A^er haying, 4jscn$3{td,4p inflch at larg? the whole 
gqastioB coowrnmg.^n^able teinpers in general,, it 
niay be acarcelj^ necessary to dwell upon that paiti- 
mdac class of them^ which belorigs to the head, of 
generoua emotions, ,01 of £xqui^ aensihility. To 
thyae, almn&t all tl>at ,has been, said: above is stiictly 
^plieable j to, which it. may he added, .that the per- 
sons ia ^hcua the latter qualitiea .most abpund, ai^e 
<dWn far from conduung to the peace and comfprt 
of their neareBt eoiuiexionsT . Thew qualitiea indeed 
m^ be rendered highly useful instnunents, when 
enlisted into the sefvice of religion* JBut we ought 
to except agaiost them the more strongly when not 
under ber . control ; becausie there is sdll greater 
duiger than in die former case, that pemns in i^iiDm 
they abouudf may,bc.,flattered into a false opinion of 
themselves by the excessive commendatians often 
paid to them by otbefSj and by the beguiling com- 
pkcentdee of their, own minds, which are apt to be 
puffed up with a proud* though secret consciousness 
of their owa superior acuteuess and.aenubility. But 
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it is the less requisite to enlarge on tbia topict be- 
cause it hu been well discussed by many who have 
unfolded the real nature of these &scinating qualitiea ; 
who have well remarked, that, though showyand tft 
to catch the eye, they are c^ a flisisy and perishable 
&bnc, and niA of that si^tantial and durable tex- 
ture, whidi, while it imparts permanent warmth and 
comfort, will long preserve its more sober honours, 
and stand the wear and tear of life, and tbe vidssi- 
tudes of seasons. It has been shown, that these 
qualities often fail us when most we want their aid ; 
that theii possessors can solace themselves with their 
ima^naty exertions in behalf of ideal misery, and 
yet shrink &om the labours <^ active benevolence, 
or retire with disgust from the homely forms o£ real 
poverty and wretchedness. In fine, tbe saperi<»ity 
of true Chiistian charity, and of plain [waetical bene- 
ficence, has been ably vindicated ; and the sdioid of 
Rousseau has been forced to yield to the school of 
Christ, when the questi(»t has berai concerning the 
best means of jwomoting the comfort (^ family hfe, 
or tbe temporal weltbeing of society.* 

■ While all are worth; of blame, who, lo qualilies like these, 
have assigned a more eialted place ttlan to religions and moral 
principle — there is one writer wba. emtBencl}' culpable in thig 
respect, deserves, on another account, still severer reprehcnaoD. 
Really possessed of powers to explore and touch the finest stiingB 
of tbe humui heart, and bouod liy his sacred proTcssion to devote 
those powers to the service of religion and virtue, he every where 
discovers astudiouB solirltntfe to excite indecent ideas. We turn 
awa7 our eyes with disgust from open immodesty : bat evea tbit 
is less mischievous than timt more measured style, which excites 
Impure images without shocking- us by the grossness of the lan- 
guage. Never w«b delicate sensibility proved to be iDore distinct 
from plain practical benevolence, than in the writings of the au- 
thmr to whom I allude. Instead of employing his lalentafbrlbe 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, they were applied lo tbe perni- 
cious purposes of corrupting the national taste, and of lowering 



Some other grand defects in the practical system of 
the bulk of Nominal Christians. 

In the imperfect sketch wliich has been drswn of 
the leligioD of the bulk of acanmal Chmtians, tb«> 
Aindammtal eiror respecting tbe essential natiue of 
Christianity has heeii discussed, and traced into some 
i^its many miachievoiis consequeDcea. Several of 
their particiilac nuaaanceptians and fdlowed defects 
have also been poitited out and illustiated. It may 
not be im^oper to close the suirey by notiung some 
others, for the existetice of whidi ve may now appeal 
to almost every part of the preceding delineation. 

In the first place, then, there appears throughout, 
both in the principles and allowed conduct of the 
bulk of DtHninal Christians, a most inadequate idea 
of the guilt and evil of sin. We every where find 
reason to remark, that religion ia sn&red to dwindle 
aw&y into a mere matter ot police. Hence the guilt 
of actions is estimated, not by the proportion in 
which, according to Soipture, they ate ofiensive to 
God, but by that in which they are injurious to 

the Btandard of manners end morsls. The tendency of Iiis 
writiogB is lo vitisCe tbnt puritjof mind, intended bj Providenee 
u tbe companion and preeervatire of youthtu] virtue ; and to 
produce, if the expression may be permitted, a morbid senBibilily 
is Ae perception of indecency. An imagination eierciBed in 
tlus discipline is never clean, bul seeks for and diacovers some. 
thing indelicate in the most common phrases and actions of or. 
CmrylVe. If the general gtfle of writing and con venation were 
to Ije formed on tbac model, to which Sterne used bis utm^at 
endeavours to conciliate the minds of men, there ia no esCimaliDg 
the effecia which wosld teoD be prodneed on ^e nnnners and 
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•odety. Murder, ^afti fraud in all its ahapea, aad 
Bonw species of lymg, nrenuoifesily, aod in an emi- 
Qent degree, injurious to sod^ happiness. Hov 
diiPerent accordingly, in the inorsl scsle, is tbe place 
they hold, r from that which is Assigiied to idolatry, 
to geB«'al irr^giiw, to a^eanog, ,driiJiaiigi fomic^ 
tion, lasciviousQess, stosualityi cxoetiive dissipatian ; 
and, io particulu t^ownstaace^ • to piide^ wcatfa, map- 
lice, aod revenge' [-.•■•. 

lodeed^ e^vetal of^tbe sWre<«)Wt)ODed vk^s an 
h^ tobe igTosslyorimimd ini.the'lowfjr<raiiluT t«- 
cauae«iaiufcfitly.ruiiwuB.to theb t4n)p(sd.interflBt&; 
but iothe highefi'tbey.areirvpresentod'U " lositig 
half their «vil by lodng all their gnesanes^" as flow- 
ing naturally &om gr«at .procfority) ^om the exceu 
of gaiety and good hutBOUi; uidtfaey aneaccorduigly 
** regarded vith. hut « buwIL deg^oe of diMpp)K>hatV>o> 
and censured veiy sUgbtly.er A«t at.alU'*,:—" NoQ 
meus hie sermo -est." - These 'are ithe remarks of 
autboi^ who have surveyed tbe Btage.i^ boniaa life 
with more than ordmary observifeioii ; .ooei (^ wbotOf 
in particular, cannot be.suspeotad of. having been 
misled by religious prejudicest-to forma Judgventi^ 
the superior orders too imfavoumUje and severe. 

Will these podtiuis however be denied ? WiU 
it be muntained that there is not the difference 
already stated, in the moral estimation of these dif- 
ferent classes of vices ? WiU it be said, that the one 
class is indeed more generally lesirained, and more 
aevetely punished by human laws, because more pro- 
perly cogtazaiAe by human judicatures, and more 

• VideSmitIioiitbflWealtIiofNMioni,Tiri.iii. 
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&ectly at wai with the #eU-benig of todet; ; but 
that, when brougtit before the tribusat of interoat 
opinion, they ate condemned vith equal rigour F 

Facta may be denied, and ebarges laughed out of 
countenance; but where the general setitiment and 
feeling of mankind Aie In question, onr confmon lan- 
guage is often the clear^at and most' impartisl wit- 
ness ; and the con cludons' thus Aimished ere not to 
be parried by wit, or eluded by sophistry, in the 
present case, Dtr ordinary modes of speech fliroish 
sufficient (natter for the determination of the argu- 
ment; and abuodantly prote out dlspositidn, to con- 
nder as matters of small account such sioi ta are 
not held to be injurious to the commtinify. We 
Invent for them diminuttve and qualiiying terms, 
which, if not, aS in the common uses of language,* 
to be admitted as signs of approbatibn and good-will, 
must at least be confessed to be proofe of our ten- 
dency to regard them with palliation add indulgence. 
Free-thinking, gallantry, jc^li1:y,f and a thousand 
aimilai phrases, might be adduced as iBstances. But 
it is worthy of remail:, that no sui^ soft and qUali- 
iying terms are in nse, for expressing the smaller 
degrees of theft, or fVaud, or forgery, or Any other of 
those offences which arc committed by men agunst 
their feltow^creatnres, and in the stq^KOsion of 
which we are int«ested by our regard to our tem- 
poral concerns. ' 

■ Vide tbe CiunmBrians and DulecticianB onlbe Dimtnutirn 
of the Italian and other languages. 

t Many more might be added, such as a gdod Wlow, a good 
companion, a libertine, a Utile free, > little loose in talk, wild, gaj, 
jovial, being no man's enemy but his own, in:. &c. &c above all, 
having a good heart. ' 
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The chaige which «e ue urging is indeed ande- 
niaUe. la the caae of any quesUon of hononi oi o£ 
moral honestj, we are sagacioua in disceniing, and 
iuexotable in judguig the ofience. No allowance is 
made for the suddenness of surpiise, or the strength 
of temptationi. One single £ulure is presumed to 
imply the absence (^ the moral or honourable prin- 
ciple. The memory is retentive on these occasions, 
and the man's character is blasted for life. Here 
even the mere suspicion of having once o&nded can 
scarcely be got over : " There is an awkward story 
about that man, which must be explained before he 
and I can become acquaioted." But in the case of 
una against God, there is no snch watdiful jealousy, 
none of this rigoroos logic A man may go on in 
die fiequent commission of known sins, yet no such 
inference is drawn respecting the absence of the re- 
ligious principle. On the contrary, we say of him, 
that " though his conduct be a little incorrect, his 
principles are untouched ;" — that he has a good 
heart : and such a man may go quietly through life, 
with the tides of a mighty worthy creature, and a 
very good Christian. 

But in the word of God acdons are estimated by 
a fat less accommodating standard. There we read 
of no little sins. Much of our Savour's sermon on 
the mount, which many of the class we are con- 
demning afiect highly to admire, is expressly pointed 
against so dangerous a misconception. There, no 
such distinction is made between the rich and the 
poor. No notices are to he traced of one scale of 
morals for the higher, and of another for the lower 
classes of society. Nay, the former are ex^essly 
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guarded against any such vain imaginatioii ; and are 
dbtinctly warned, that their cmidition in life is the 
more dat^eious, because of the more abundant temp- 
tations to which it exposes them. Idc^tiy, fornica- 
tion, laaaviousness, drunkenness, revellings, inordi- 
nate affection, are, by the apostle, likewise classed 
with theft and mnrder, and with what we hold in 
even still greater abomin^on ; and concerning them 
all it is pronounced alike, that " they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

In truth, the instance which we have lately speci- 
fied, of the loose system of these nominal Christiana, 
betrays a fatal absence of the principle which is the 
very foundation of all religion. Their slight notions 
of the guilt and evil of sin, discover an utter want of 
all suitable reverence for the Divine Majesty. This 
prindple is justly tenned in Scripture, " the begin- 
ning of wisdom ;" and there is perhaps no one quality 
which it is so much the studious endeavour of the 
sacred writers to impress upon the human heart.* 

Sin is considered in Scripture as rebelUoD against 
the sovereignty of God, and every different act of it 
equally violates his law, and, if persevered in, dis- 
claims his supremacy. To the inconsiderate and 
the gay, this doctrine may seem harsh, while, vainly 
fluttering in the sunshine of worldly prosperity, they 
hill themselves into a fond security. " But the day 
of the Lord will come as a thief in the night : in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the 

* Job nviu. 2a Fulm cxi. KL Frov. L 7. ix. ID. 

Coojlc: 
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earth also, and the works that are thereia, ehall be 
burnt up-" — " Se«iig then that bH these things 
shall be dissolved, vhat manner of persons ought we 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness !" We 
are but an atom in the universe. Worlds upon 
worlds surround us, all probably full of intelligent 
creatures, to whom, now or hereafter, we may be a 
spectacle, and aSbrd an example of the divine pro- 
cedure. Who then shall take upon him to pro- 
nounce what might be the iSsue, if sin were suffered 
to pass unpunished in one corner of this universal 
empire? Who shall say what confusion might he 
the consequence, what disorder it might spread 
through the creation of God ? Be this however as 
it may, the language of Scripture is clear and ded- 
sive : — " The wicked shall b^ turned into hell, and 
all the people that forget God." 

It should he carefully observed, too, that these 
awful denunciations of the future punishment of sin 
derive additional weight &om this consideration, that 
they are represented, not merely as a judicial sentence, 
-which, without violence to the settled order of things, 
might be remitted through the mere mercy of our 
Almighty Governor, but as arising out of the est^ 
lished course of nature ; as happening in the way of 
natural consequence, just as a cause is uecessarily 
connected with its effect'; and as resultmg &om cer- 
tain connexions and relations, which rendered them' 
suitable and becoming. It is stated, that the kh)g- 
dom of God and the kingdom of Satan are both set 
up in the world, and that to the one or the other of 
these we must belong, " The righteous have passed' 
from death unto life," — "they are d^vered irom 
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the powet of darkness, and are translated into the 
kingdom of God's dear Son." They are become 
"the children," and " the subjects of God." While 
on earth, they love his day, his service, his people; 
they " speak good of his name ;" they abound in his 
vorks. Even here they are in some degree possessed 
of his image ; by and by it shall be perfected ; they 
shall awake up after his " likeness," and being " heirs 
of eternal life," they shall receive "an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away." 

Of sinners, on the other hand, it is declared, that 
" they are of their father the devil ;" while on earth, 
they are styled " his children," " his servants ;" they 
■le said " to do his works," " to hold of his side," 
to be " subjects of his kingdom;" at length " they 
shall partake his portion," when the merciful Saviour 
shall be changed into an avenging Judge, and shall- 
pronounce that dreadful sentence, " Depart ftom me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels." 

Is it possible that these declarations should not 
strike tenor, or at least excite serious and fearfiil 
apprehension in the lightest and most inconsiderate 
mind? But the imaginations of men ate fatally 
prone to snggest to them fallacious hopes in the 
very face of these positive declarations. " We can- 
not persuade ourselves that God will in fact prove 
so severe." It was the very delusion to which our 
first parents listened : " Ye shall not surely die," 

Let me ask these rash men, who are thus disposed 
ta trifle with their immortal interests, had they lived 
in the antediluvian world, would they have conceived 
it possible that Cod would then execute his predicted 
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threstening ? Yet the event took place at the ap- 
pointed time; the flood came and swept them all 
away ; and this awfiil instance of the anger of God 
against sin is related in the inspired writings for oar 
iustractiiuL Still more to rouse us to attention, the 
record is impressed in indetihle characters od the 
solid substance of the very globe we inhabit ; which 
thus, in every country upon earth, furnishes practical 
attestations to the truth o£ the sacred writings, and 
to the actual accomplishment of their awful predic- 
tions. For myself I must declare^ that I never can 
read without awe the passage in which our Saviour 
is speaking of the state of the world at the time of 
this memorable event. The wickedness of men is 
represented to have been great and prevalent ; yet 
not, as we are ready to conceive, such as to intern^ 
the course, and shake the very frame of sode^. 
The general face of things was, perhi^ not very 
difierent from that which is exhibited in many of the 
European nations. It was a selfish, a luxurious, an . 
irreligious, and an inconsideiate world. They were 
called, but they would not hearken; they were 
warned, hut they would not believe : " they did eat, 
^ey drank, they married wives, they were given in 
marriage," such is the account of one of the evan- 
gelists ; — in that of another, it is stated nearly in the 
same words: " They were eating and drinking 
maiiying and ^ving id marriage, and knew not until 
the flood came, and swept them all away." 

Agun we see throughout, in the system which 
we have been describing, a most inadequate ccMicep- 
tion of the difficulty of becoming true Christians ; 
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and an uttei forgetfiilnesB of its being the great bttu- 
nesa of life to secure our admission into heaven, and 
to prepare our hearts for its service and enjoyments. 
The general notioii appears to be, that, if bom in a 
country of which Christianity is the established re- 
ligion, me are bom Christians. We do not there- 
fore look oat for positive evidence of our really being 
of that number ; but, putting the onus probandi (if 
tA nay be so expressed) on the wrong side, we con- 
ceive ourselves such of coarse, ezc^t our title be 
disproved by positive evidence to the contrary. And 
we are so slow in giving ear'to what conscience urges 
to ufl on this side; so dexterous in justifying what 
is dearljr wrong, in palliating what we cannot justify, 
in minifying the merit of what is fairly commend- 
able, in flattering ourselves that our habits of vice are 
(Mily occasional acts, and in multiplying oar single acts 
into habits of virtue, that we must be bad indeed to 
be compelled to give a verdict against ourselves. 
Besides having no suspidon of our state, we do not 
set ourselves in earnest to the work of self-examina- 
tion ; bat only receive, in a confused and hasty way, 
some occasional notices of our danger, when sickness, 
or the loss of a fiiend, or the recent commission of 
some act of vice of greater size than ordinary, has 
awakened in our consciences a more than usual de- 
gree of sensibility. 

Thus, by the generality, it is altogether forgotten 
that the Christian has a great work to execute; that 
of forming himself after the pattern of his Lord and 
Master, through the operation of the Holy Spirit of 
God, which is promised to our fervent prayers and 
cKligeat endeavours. Unconscious of the obstacles 
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which impede, and of the enemies which resist .their 
advancement, they are naturally forgetful also of the 
ample provision which is in store, for enabling them 
to surmount the one, and to conquer the other. The 
Bcriptural representations of the state of- the Chris- 
tian on earth, by the images of '* a race," and a 
*' waifare ;" of its being necessary to lid himself of 
every encumbrance which might retard him in the 
one, and to furnish himself with the whole armour 
of God for being victorious in the other, are, so far 
as these nominal Christians are concerned, figures of 
no propriety or meaning. As little have they, in 
correspondence with the Scripture descriptions of the 
feelings and language of real Christians, any idea of 
acquiring a relish, whQe on earth, for the worship 
and service of heaven. If the truth must be told, 
their notion is rather a confused idea of future gra- 
tification in heaven, in return for having put a force 
upon their inclinations, and endured so much religion 
while on earth. 

But all this is only nominal Christianity, which 
exhibits a more inadequate image of her real excet- 
leucies, than .the cold copyings, by some insipid 
pencil, convey of the force and grace of nature, or of 
Raphael. In the language of Scripture, Christian- 
ity is not a geographical, but a moral term. It is 
not the being a native of a Christian country ; it is 
a condition, a state ; the possession of a peculiar 
nature, with the qualities and properties which belong 
to it. 

Farther than this ; it is a state into which we are 
not bom, but into which we must be translated ; a 
nature which we do not inherit, but into which we 



are to be Heated anew. To the undeserved grace 
of God, which is promised on our use of the ap- 
pointed means, we must be indebted for the attun- 
ment of this nature ; and to acquire and make sure 
of it, is that '* great work of our salvation," which 
we are commanded to *' work out with fear and 
trembling." We are every where reminded, that 
this is a matter of labour and difficulty, rec[uiring 
continual watchfulness, and unceasing efibrt, and un- 
wearied padence. £ven to the very last, towards 
the close of a long life, consumed in active service, 
or in eheerfiil suffering, we find St. Paul himself 
declaring, that he conceived bodily seif-denial and 
mental discipHne to be indispensably necessary to his 
very safety. Christians, who are really worthy of 
the name, are represented as being *' made meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light ;" as " waiting 
for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ;" as "look- 
ing for, and hastening unto, the coming of the day 
of God." It is stated as being enough to make 
them happy, that " Christ should receive them to 
himself j" and the songs of the blessed spirits in 
heaven, are described to be the same as those in 
which the servants of God on earth pour forth their 
gratitude and adoration. 

Conscious, therefore, of the indispensable neces- 
sity, and of the arduous nature, of the service in which 
he is engaged, the true Christian sets himself to the 
work with vigour, and prosecutes it with diligence. 
His motto is that of the painter : " Nullus dies sine 
linea." Fled as it were from a country in which 
the plague is raging, he thinks it not enough Just to 
pass the boundary line, but would put out of doubt 
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hia escape be3rond the limits of infecdon. Prepared 
to meet with diffioilties, he is not discouraged wben 
they occui ; warned of his nnmeroos sdvenaries, be 
is DOt alarmed on their approadi, or onpiovided for 
encouDtenng them. He knows that the beginnings 
of every new conrse may be expected to be rou^ 
and pajufnl; but he is assured that the paths on whidi 
he is entering will ere long seem smoother, and be- 
come indeed " paths of pleasantness and peaee." 

Now, of the state of such a one, the expressions of 
I^rim and Stranger are a lively des<9'iption : and 
aU the other figures and images by which Christians 
are represented in Scr^ure, have in his case a de- 
terminate meaning and a just application. There is 
indeed none by which the Christian's state on earth 
is in the wturd of God more frequently imaged, or 
more happily illustrated, than by that of a journey : 
and it may not be amiss to pause for a while in order 
to survey it under that resemblance. The Christian 
is travelling on business through a strange countiy, 
in which he is commanded to execute his work with 
diligence, and pursue his course homeward with alac- 
rity. The fruits which he sees fay the way-side he 
gathers with caution ; he drinks of the streams with 
moderation ; he is thankful when the sun shines, and 
-his way is pleasant ; but if it be rough and rainy, he 
cares not much — be is but a traveller. He is pre- 
pared for vicissitudes; he knows that he must expect 
to meet with them in the stormy and uncertain cli- 
mate of this world. But he is travelling to " a 
better country," a country of unclouded light and 
undisturbed serenity. He finds also bf experience, 
that when be has bad the least of extCTnal conlbtts. 
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he has always heen least disposed to loiter ; and if 
foi the time it be a little disagreeable, he can solace 
himself witli the idea of his being thereby forwarded 
in hU course. In a less unfavourable season, he 
loots round him with an eye of observation ; he ad- 
mires what is beautiful; he examines what is curious ; 
he receives with complacency the refreshments which 
are set before him, and enjoys them with thankful- 
ness. Nor does he churlishly refuse to associate 
with the inhabitants of the country through which 
he is passing ; nor, so far as he may, to speak their 
language, and adopt their fashions. But he suffers 
not pleasure, curiosity, or sodety, to take up too 
much of his time; and is stilt intent on transacting 
Ihe business which he has to execute, and on prose- 
cuting the journey which be is ordered to pursue. 
He knows also that, to the very end of life, hb jour- 
ney will he through a country in which he has many 
enemies; that his way is beset with snares; that 
temptations throng around him, to seduce him from 
his course, or check his advancement in it ; that the 
Tery air disposes to drowsiness, and that therefore 
to the very last it will be requisite for him to be cir- 
cumspect and collected. Oilen therefore he examines 
whereabouts he is, how he has got forward, and 
whether or not he is travelling in the right direction. 
Sometimes he seemrto^himself to make considerable 
progress; sometimes he aSyancea but slowly; too often 
he finds reason to fear he has fallen backward in his 
course. Now he is cbeerfed with hope, and glad- 
dened by success ; now he is disquieted with doubts, 
and damped by disappointments. — Thus while, to 
nominal Christians, religion is a dull uniform thing, 
O 20 
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had they have no conception of the dedres and dis- 
appcMntroents, the hopes and fears, the Joys and sor- 
rowB, which it is calculated to bring into exercise — in 
the true Christisn all in &fe and motion ; and his 
great work calls forth alternately the various pasnons 
of the souL Let it not therefore be imagined, that 
his is a state of unenlivened toil and hardship. His 
vdry labours are " the labours of love ;" if " he has 
ueed of patience," it is " the patience of hope ;" and 
he is cheered in his work by the constant assurance 
of present support, and of final victory. Let it not 
he forgotten, that this is the very idea given us of 
happiness by one of the ablest examiners of the hu- 
man mind : " A const^ em[Joyment for a desiraUe 
end, with the consdousness of a continual progress." 
So true is the Scriptare declaration, that '* godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come." 

Our review of the character of the bulk of nominal 
Christians, has exhibited abundant proofs of their 
allowed defectiveDess in that great constituent of the 
true Christian character, the love of God. Many 
instances, in proof of this assertion, have been inci- 
dentally pointed out, and the charge is in itself so 
obvious, that it were superfluous to spend much time 
in endeavouring to establish it. Put the question 
fairly to the test. Concnning the proper marics 
and evidences of afiection, there can be little dispute. 
Let the most candid investigator examine the char- 
acter, and conduct, and language of the persons of 
whom we have been speaking; and he will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that, so far as love towards 
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the Supreme Being is in question, these marlca and 
evidences are no where to be met with. It is in it- 
self a decisive evidence of a contrary feeling in those 
nominal Christians, that they find no pleasure in the 
service and worship of God. Their devotional acts 
lesemUe less the fice-will offerings of a graCefiil 
heart, than that constrained and reluctant homage 
which is exacted by some hard master from his op- 
pressed dependants, and paid nith cold sullenness, 
and slavish apprehension. It was the very charge 
brought by God against his ungrate&l people of 
old, that, while they called him Sovereign and Fa- 
ther, they withheld from him the regards which 
severally belong to those respected and endearing 
appellations. Thus we likewise think it enough to 
efier to the most excellent and amiable of Beings, 
lo out supreme and unwearied Benefactor, a dull, 
artificial, heartless gratitude, of which we should be 
ashamed in the case of a fellow- creature, who had 
ever so small a claim on our regard and thankfulness \ 
It may be of infinite use to establish in our minds 
a strong and habitual sense of that first and great 
commandment—" Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with aU thy mind, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength." This 
passion, operative and vigorous in its very nature, 
like a master-spring, would set in motion, and main- 
tain inaction, all the compEca ted movements of the 



human soul. Soon also would it terminate 



many 



jiEactieal questions concerning the allovahleness of 
certain compliances ; questions which, with other 
similar difficulties, are often only the cold oKpring 
of a spirit of reluctant submission, and cannot stand 
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the eucoa&tet of this trying principle. ' I^ for ex- 
ample, it w«re disputed vhether or not the law of 
God were so strict as had been stated, in condemciiig 
the slightest infraction of its precepts ; yet, when, 
from the precise demands of justice, the appeal shall 
be made to the more generous principle of love, there 
would be at once an end of the discussion. Fear 
will deter from acknowledged crimes, and self-interest 
will bribe to laborious services ; but it is the peculiar 
glory, and the very characteristic of this more gener- 
ous passion, to show itself in ten thousand little and 
undeGnable acts of sedulous attention, which love 
alone can pay, and of which, when paid, love alone 
can estimate the value. Love out-runs the deduc- 
tions of reasoning ; it scorns the refuge of casuistry ; 
it requires not the slow process of laborious and un- 
deniable proof, that one action would be injurious and 
ofiensive, or another beneficial or gratifying, to the 
object of its affection. The least hint, the slightest 
surmise, is sufBcient to make it start from the former, 
and fly with eagerness to the latter. 

I am well aware that I am now about to tread on 
very tender ground; but it would he an improper 
deference to the opinions and manners of the age, 
altogether to avoid it. There has been much argu- 
ment concerning the lawfulness of theatrical amuse- 
ments.* Let it be sufficient to remark, that the 
controversy would be short indeed, if the question 
were to be tried by this criterion of love to the Su- 
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preme Being. If there were any thing of that sen- 
sibility foe the honour of God, and of that zeal in 
his service, which we show in behalf of our earthly 
inends, or of our political connections, should we 
seek our pleasure in that place which the debauchee, 
inflamed with wine, or bent on the gratification of 
other licentious appetites, finds most congenial to 
his state and temper of mind ? In that place, from 
the neighbourhood of which (how justly termed " a 
school of morals" might hence alone be inferred) 
decorum, and modesty, and regularity retire, while 
riot and lewdness are invited to the spot, and invari- 
ably select it for their chosen residence ! where the 
sacred name of God is often profaned ! where senti- 
ments are often heard with delight, and motions and 
gestnres often applauded, which would not be toler- 
sted in private company, hut which may far exceed 
the utmost license allowed in the social circle, with- 
out at all transgressing the large bounds of theatrical 
decorum ! where, when moral principles are incul- 
cated, they are not such as a Christian ought to 
cherish in his hosom, but such as it must be his daily 
endeavour to extirpate ; not those which Scripture 
warrants, but those which it condemns as false and 
spurious, being founded in pride and ambition, and 
the over-valuation of human favour ! where surely, if 
a Christian should trust himself at all, it would be 
requisite for him to prepare himself with a double 
portion of watchfulness and seriousness of mind, in- 
stead of sheeting it as the place in which he may 
throw off his guard, and unbend without danger ! 
The justness of this last remark, and the general 
tendency of theatrical amusements, is attested by the 
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atxae weII4netnicted inaat«r id tbe sdesoe (^ butsm 
life to whom we had before occasion to r«f«r. By 
him they «re recomrnended as the most ^ctuaons 
expedient for reUxing, among any people, Uiat " pre^ 
dseness and austerity of morale" to uae hi» owm 
phrase, which, uoder ihe name of holinesi, it is tbt 
busioeae of Soipture to iuculcate and enforce. Nor 
is this position merely tbeorcticaL T^e exptfineat 
was tried, and tried succeBS&Uy, in a city upcn the 
CoBtinent,* in which it was w^hed to cwrupt the 
simple morality of purer times. 

X>et us try the question by a parallel instanoe. 

What judgment should we form of tjie warmth of 
Jhat man's attachment to his sovereign, who, at »«•• 
sons of recreation, should seek his {Measures in seetu* 
as ill accordant with the prindpU of loyalily, as those 
of which we have bedn speaking are wi)ix the gaaim 
.of religion ? If for this purpose he were to aeievt 
the place, and frequent the amusement^ to whiob 
Democrats and Jacobins-j- should love to resort for 

• Genevi — Tt is worthy of remBrk, that the pIsy-hoiMW hare 
niritiplMd eztnucAfin BiruMce the Uevolution ; widtJMtlut 
winler Lbere were Iweot; opeo ertij oigbt, aod-all erovded. tt 
should not be left unobserved, and <t ja seriously suboiitted to the 
ooaaiilCTMion«( tbiue whoregaid tbeatage waicbool of morBlt, 
that the pieoee which vrece beat composed, l>est acted, and bum 
warmlj and generally applauded, were aueb ai abounded In 
aouebet oS delitste Kiaibilitr. The pMple of hri« have never 
been imaginGd to be more su&cejicJlite cbsu ihe genenlitytj maa- 
hind of these emotions, and this is not the psrlicular period when 
the PariMRi have been oommonly coueeised mnit under (heir 
influence. (Vide Journal d'un Voyageur Neutre.J Tbe authw 
of the work expresses himself as astonished by the phenocnenon, 
•ad a* unable to aecount for it. 

t The author is almoitaJraid of using tbe terms, lest (bey ilwubl 
convey an impreBslon or parly feelings, of which he wishes thii 
book to eshlbit nolracea; but be here means bj Democrats and 
Jacobins, not persons on nrhom party violence bsteos the ^cbct, 
b»t persons who are really and avowedly sudi. 
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eDteTt»iimM>t, uid in whiob tb^ should find themr 
selvea so muct At hdme, fts iuvariably to select the 
^ot for their abiijiiig hsbitataon; wheie ^ali^ue, 
mi song, and the iutellifpMe Isnguige of gerticuia- 
tion, Bhould be usad to ooQvey ideas and sentiments, 
not perhaps palpM>ly trea«oiubU, or falling directly 
wkhiu the strict prei^on of any l^sl Umita, but yet 
palpably contrary to the spiiit c^ monarijiical govern- 
mept; whioh, faithert the bigheat authorities had 
recommended as soverei^ specifics for cooling the 
warmth, and enlaigingtbe narrowness, of an excessive 
loy^ty I Wbat opinim ^ould we Barm of the deli- 
cacy of that fiiendship, or of the fidelity of that love, 
which, bi relation to their reepectlTe objects, should 
exhibit the same coptradictipns ? 

In truth, the hiui measure, if the phrase may be 
fwdoned, which we give io God, and the vefy dif- 
ferent way in which we allow (nirselves to act, and 
^Mcfc, and feet, where be is concerned, from that 
jrbich we require, or evan practise, in the case of our 
iellow-cxeaturea, is ijj iisejf tbf most decisive proof 
that the prindple of the love of God, if not toge- 
ther extinct in us, i? .it least in the lowest possiUe 
degree of lABguor. 

From examining thiS degree in whi^ the hulk of 
nominal Christians are de&ctive in the love of God, 
if we proceed to isquire concerning the strengtJi of 
their love towards their &Uow-creatures, the writer 
is well aware of its being generally held, that here 
at least Uiey may rather challenge praise than sub- 
iBit to censure. And the taany beneficent institUf- 
tions in which this country sbounda^ probably vbove 



eveiy other, whether in ancient or modem times, 
may be perhaps appealed to in proof of the opinion. 
Much of what might have been otherwise urged in 
the discussion of this topic, has been anticipated in 
the inquiry into the grounds of the extravagant es- 
timation assigned to amiable tempers and useful lives, 
when unconnected ivith religious principle. What 
waa then stated may serve in many cases to lower, in 
the present instance, the loftiness of the pretensions 
of these nominal Christians : and we shall hereaftw 
have occasion to mention another consideration, of 
which the effect must be still further to reduce their 
claims. Meanwhile, let it suffice to remark, that 
we must not rest satisfied with merely superficial ap* 
pearances, if we would form a fair estimate of the 
degree of purity and vigour, in which the principle 
o£ good-will towards men warms the bosoms of the 
generality of professed Christians in the higher and 
more opulent classes in this country. In a highly 
polished state of society, for instance, we do not ex- 
pect to find moroseness; and in an age of great pro- 
fusion, though we may reflect with pleasure on those 
numerous charitable institutions, which are justly the 
honour of Great Britain, we are not too hastily to 
infer a strong principle of internal benevolence, firom 
liberal contributions to the relief of indigence and 
misery. When these contributions, indeed, are 
equally abundant in frugal times, or from individuals 
personally economical, the source from which they 
ori^nate becomes less questionable. But a vigorous 
principle of philanthropy must j)ot be at once con- 
ceded, on the ground of liberal benefactions to the 
poor, in the case of one, who, by his liberality in 
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tliis respect, is^ curtailed in no necessaiy, is abridged 
of Qo luxuiy, is put to no trouble either of thought 
or of action ; who, not to impute a desire of being 
praised for his benevolence, is injured in no man's 
estimation ; in whom also familiarity with large sums 
Los produced that freedom in the expenditure of 
money, which it never fails to operate, except in minds 
under the influence of a strong principle of avarice. 

Our conclusion, perhaps, would be less favourable, 
but not less &ir, if we were to try the characters in 
question by those surer tests, which are stated by 
the apostle to be less ambiguous marks of a real spirit 
of philanthropy. The strength of every passion is 
to be estimated by its victory over passions of an op- 
posite nature. What judgment then shall we form 
of the force of the benevolence of the age, when 
measured by this standard? How does it stand the 
shock, when it comes into encounter with our pride, 
oar vanity, our self-love, our self-interest, our love 
of ease or of pleasure, our ambition, our desire of 
worldly estimation ? Does it make us self-denying, 
that we may be liberal in relieving others ? Does 
it make us persevere in doing good in spite of ingra- 
titude ; and only pity the ignorance, or prejudice, ot 
malice, which misrepresents our conduct, or miscon- 
strues our motives? Does it make us forbear what 
we conceive may prove the occasion of harm to a 
fellow- creature, though the harm should not seem 
naturally, or even fairly, to flow -from our conduct^ 
but to he the result only of his own obstinacy or 
weakness ? Are we slow to believe any thing to gur 
neighbour's disadvantage ? and, when we cannot but 
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credit it, ate we dtspoaed ratbet to eovei> ftiid, aa (n 
as we justly can, to palliate, than to divulge or ag- 
gravate it ? Si^pQse au i^poitunity to oocw of psr- 
fonnin^ a kindoess to one who, inun pride or vamtj, 
should be loth to veceive, or to be known to reoeive, 
a &v:oiu (torn up ; should we hpoeatly endeavour so 
far as we could with brutb, to lesaev in Itis ovamiai, 
and JD that of others, the merit of our good offices, 
and, by so doing, dispose him to receive them with 
diminished leluetaooe and a Lees fMinfal weight of 
obligation? This end, howev», must be acown- 
plishfld, if accomplished at all, not by sfeethte «f 
ofiected lUsparagement, vhi^ vre night easily foresee 
would produce the contrary effect ; .but by a simj^ 
and tair exf^aoation of the orcumatances wbi<Ji jw 
der the action in nowise mconvenient to ourstdves, 
though highly beu^cial to him. Can we, from mo- 
tives of kindness, incur or tiisk the shaige of bffliig 
deficient in spirit, in penettatMiD, or in foresight? 
, Do we tell another of hb faults, vheu the commaui- 
catioD, though probably beneficial to him, cannot be 
made without entbairassment « pain to oursdves, 
and may probably lessen his iiegard for oar petson, 
or his opinion of our judgment? Can we stifie a 
repartee wluch would wouud another, though the ut- 
terance of it would gratify our vanity, and the sup- 
pression of it may disparage our character for wit? 
Jf any one advance a mistt^en proposition, in an in- 
stance wherein the error may be mischievous to him, 
can we, to the prejudice perhaps of our .credit fv 
discernment, forbear to contradict him in publict lest, 
by piquing his pride, we should onlyhardea him in 
bis error ? and can we reserve oui counsel for some 
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note {KfouaUie eefuoa, the "nollia tempora fkiidi," 
when it ma^ In jomnmnicated wkhoat ofience ? If 
Vie hwre XDOcanmended to any one » particulat lioe 
of (Conduct, or bRT« pointed out the probaUe mis- 
idiiefs of the opposite course* and if our admonitirais 
have been neglected, are we really hurt when our 
-piedictions o£ evil ue aocompjisbed P Is our Igve 
superior to envy, and |e^u»y, and emulation ? Are 
we acute to diacem, and forward to embrace, any 
&iiaffortttnity of promotiiig the interests of another, 
if it beiaaJioe irtieieiB we ourselves also are moving, 
and in, which we think our progioss has not been 
proportionate to our desert? Can we take pleasnee 
in bringing his nerits into notice, and in obviating 
the piEf^udioes which may have damped his effiuts, 
IX in removing the olistadee which may have retarded 
his jadvaucement ? If even to this extent we should 
be aUe to stand the scrutiny, 1^ it be further asked, 
how, in the case of our enemies, do we cme^Mmd 
4rith (he Scripture representatioDs of h>ve P Are we 
aneek under provocations, teady to forgive, and apt 
40 forget iBJuries ? Can we, with sinoeiity, " bdess 
them that curse u^, do good to them that hate- us, 
and pr^ for them who deqiitefully use us, and pei^ 
secute UG ?" Do we prove to the Searcher of hearts 
^ jreal ^uiit of tbrgiv^tess, by our forbearing, not 
iwly fixim avenging an injury when it k in our power, 
but even i&om telling to any one how ^1 we have 
been used ; and that, too, when we are not kept sileot 
by a consciousness that we should lose credit by di- 
vulging the drcumatance ? And, lastly, can we not 
only he content to return our .eneiniea good for eyil« 
(for this return, as has been remarked by one of the 



gretfeBt of luuispired authorities,* maybe prompUd 
by pride, and repaid by self-complacency,) but, when 
they are successful or unsuccessful without our hav- 
ing contributed to tbeir good or ill fortune, can we 
not only be content, but cordially rejoice in their 
prosperity, or sympathize with their distresses ? 

These are but a few specimens of the character^ 
istic marks which might he stated of a true predo- 
minant benevolence ; yet even these may serve to 
convince us bow far the bulk of nominal Christians 
fa31 short of the requisitions of Scripture, even in 
that particular which eshibits their character in the 
most favourable point of view. The truth is, we do 
not enough call to mind the exalted tone of Scripture 
morality; and are therefore apt to value ouraelvei 
on the heights to which we attain, when a better 
acquaintance with our standard would have con- 
vinced us of our falling far short of the elevatiwi 
prescribed to us. It is in the very instance. of the 
most difficult of the duties lately specified, the for- 
^veuees and love of enemies, that our Saviour points 
out to onr imitation the example of our Supreme 
Benefactor. After stating that, by being kind and 
courteous to those who, even in the world's opinion, 
bad a title to our good offices and good will, we 
should in vain set up a daim to Christian benevolence 
be emphatically adds, " Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father who is in heaven is perfect." 

We must here again resort to a topic which was 
lately touched on, that of theatrical, amusements; 
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and recoinnieiid it to their sdvocates to consider them 
in connection with the duty, of which we have now 
been exhibiting some of the leading characters. 

It is an undeniable fact, for the truth of which we 
may safely appeal to every age and nation, that the 
eituation of the perfonners, particularly of those of 
the female sex, is remarkably unfavourable to the 
maintenance and growth of the religious and moral 
principle, and of course highly dangerous to their 
eternal interests. Might it not then be fairly asked, 
how &r, fc all who confess the truth of this position, 
it is consistent with the sensibility of Christian be- 
nevolence, merely for the entertainment of an idle 
hour, to encourage the continuance of any of their 
fellow-creatures in such a way of life, and to take a 
part in tempting any others to enter into it ? how 
far, considering that, by their own concession, they 
are employing whatever they spend in this way in 
sustaining and advancing the cause of vice, and con- 
sequently in promoting misery, they are herein be- 
stowing this share of their wealth in a manner agree- 
able to the intentions of their holy and benevolent 
Benefactor? how far also they are not in this in- 
stance the rather criminal, from their being so many 
sources of innocent pleasure open to their enjoy- 
ment ? how far they are acting conformably to that 
golden principle of doing to others as we would they 
should do to us ? how far they harmonize with the 
spirit of the apostle's affectionate declaration, that 
he would deny himself for his whole life the most 
innocent indulgence, nay, what might seem almost 
an absolute necessary, rather than cause his weak 
feUow-ChristiBn to offend P or, lastly, how tax they 



axe jafiueswed by tbe ■ftleam l«4gtia|^ t£ our Smi- 
our bimcelf: " It must needs fap &pX wSeuoe^ «onie, 
but wa to tiiA mm by wlivn tbe t^Eeuce cMnetb ; it 
-were be.ttei for hi/a that a miilstoHe were bavged 
about bis ngck, and tbat bfi were copt iato tbe deptJa^ 
of tiie sea ?" — The pr«aeat iitBtaqoe is pethaju 
uwtbei exAD^le of our tak;uig gteft^ eoaeeni in die 
tempotal, tban in the ^uiitVAl int«r«3ts of our feir- 
law- creatures. That man would be deened, ^ad 
ju^y deemed, of an inhoman tempet, wbo in these 
d^ys were to seek his amasement in tjie «ojiibats of 
gl(uUators and prize-fightets ; y«t Cluistiam apj^esr 
covscious of no inMiieiaiteaey» in finding ^i^ plea- 
supe in spectacles Biaiatained at the ri^ at leaat, tf 
not tbe rwt, of the etemsl happipess of those wbo 
feifoTSi ia tbem ! 

Sect. VI. 

Greatd Befect — Neglect of the peculiar Doctrines of 
ChTistianity. 

But the grand radical defect in tbe piaotical 3y»- 
.tfvn f£ these nominal Chiiatiaus, is their forge^I- 
ness of all the peculiar docbiues of t^e religicm whidi 
they pr-ofess — 'the comijtion of human nature — the 
atoneBi^it of the Saviour — and tbe sancti^vig in~ 
flueuce of the Holy Sfiirit. 

Heie, then, we come again to the grand diatinc- 
-tioB between the j«ligi(Hi of Christ and that of tbe 
bulk of nonunal Christians in the present day. The 
point is of tbe utmost {ffactical importance) Uid we 
would therefore trace it into its actual e&cts. 
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Ther« ave, it is to be appr^ieuded, not a few, 
who, lisving been foi some time hurried down the 
stream of dissipation, in the indulgence of all their 
natnni i^pstite^ (expt^ peihapH, tvbait they were 
le^tiwned ftom wry gross vice by a regard to «hacae- 
UV, w by the y$t unsubdi^eKl voioe of eonscienee,) — 
Had -whu, bawg all the while thou^t little, or 
scaiicwdy at «iBt ^hout idl^ion, ^" livisg," to u$e t^e 
' empitBftifal lac^ttage «f Scripture, " without God iui 
die w(ix\^')'--^h«fCfi(a» at length iu some degiee in- 
pressod vHh » sense of ,the ipfinite u^tor^noe of 
religion. A fit »f eickaes% perhaps, or the loss of 
SQVie &if)nd or mutJi-iloyed relative, or some other 
stroke flf.a^esseifortune, dwrnp^ their apirtts, awakegs 
them to a piai^iml coevoction of the precariousnesB«f 
all human things, wd turns them to seek for some 
more stable foitadation of happiness than this world 
can sffiad. i!,.ookwg linto :th.emBdves ever so little, 
they 'became sensible that they must have offeadod 
God. They resolve accordingly to set about the 
woJik of reformation. — Here it is diat we shall recog- 
nise the Ifftal effects of the prevailing ignoiraiice of the 
real nature of Chcistiatuty, and tbe general foi^et- 
folnesB c^ its grand peouUarities. These men wish to 
refofm, but they knpw neither the real nature of their 
diaease, nor its true remedy. They are aware, in> 
deed, that they must " cease to do evil, and Jeam to 
do well ;" that they must relinquish their habits of 
vice, and attend mote or lesg to the duties of religion ; 
but, having no conception of the actual malignity of 
the disease under wluch they labour, or of the perfect 
cure which the gospel has provided for it, or of the 
.jnanner in which that cure is to be e&ctedj— 
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" Thtf do but ikin ind Blni tbe alecrom place, 
'While fmnk cornipCion, miniiiB bU within. 

It often happens, therefore, but too naturally io 
this case, that where they do not soon desist Irom 
their attempt at refonnation, and rel^e into thtit 
old habits of sin, they take up with a partial and 
scanty amendment, and fondly flatter themselves that 
it is a thorough change. They now conceive that 
they have a right to take to themselves the comforts 
of Christianity. Not being able to raise their prac- 
tice up to their standard of right, they lower their 
standard to their practice : they sit down for life, 
contented with their present attainments, beguiled 
by the complacencies of their own minds, fmd by the 
favourable testimony of surrounding friends ; and it 
often happens, particularly where there is any degree 
of strictness in formal and ceremonial observances, 
that there are no people more jealous of their charac- 
ter for religion. • 

Others perhaps go farther than thb. The dread 
of the wrath to come has sunk deeper into their hearts ; 
and for a while they strive with all their might to 
resist their evil propensities, and to walk without 
stumbling in the path of duty. Again and again 
they resolve ; again and agdn they break their reso- 
lutions.* All their endeavours are foiled, and they 



■ If any one would read a deicriptiop of thia process, tn- 
livened and enforced by the powers of tlie moel exquiute poetry, 
let him peruee tbe middle and Jatter part of tbe fiftb Book of 
Cowper's Toah. My warm Bttochment tu tbe beautifiilly natHfil 
'' B of tbia rra]j Cbristian poet, may perbapa bias my 
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become more and more convinced of their own moral 
weakness, and of the strength of their inherent cor- 
ruption. Thus groaning under the enslaving power 
of sin, and experiencing the futility of the utmost 
effi>rts which they can use for effecting their deliver- 
ance, they are tempted (sometimes it is to be feared 
they yield to the temptation) to give up all in de- 
spair, and to acquiesce in their wretched captivity, 
conceiving it impossible to break their chains. Some- 
times, probably, it even happens that they are driven 
to seek for refuge from their disquietude in the sug- 
gestions of infidelity; and to quiet their troublesome 
consciences by arguments which they themselves 
scarcely believe, at the very moment in which they 
suffer themselves to be lulled asleep by thesn. In 
the meantime, while this conflict has been going on, 
their walk is sad and comfortless, and their couch is 
nightly watered with tears. These men are pursu- 
ing the right object, but they mistake the way in 
which it is to be obtained. The path in which they 
are now treading, is not that which the gospel has 
provided for conducting them to true holiness, nor 
will they find in it any soEd peace. 

Persons under these circumstances naturally seek 
for religious instruction. They turn over the works 
of our modern reli^onists, and, as well as they can, 
collect the advice addressed to men in their situa- 
tion ; the substance of which is, at best, of this sort ; 

onr^le epithet of Christian may justly be assigned lo a. poet, 
whose writings, while tliey fasciniite the reader by their mani. 
Testly coming fram the heart, breatbe throughout Che spirit of that 
character of Christianity with which she was aniiouticed to the 
wurld ; " Glory to God, peace on earth, good- will towards men." 



'* Be loiry indeed for yonx sita, an} diicflnticue the 
practice of them ; but do not make yoarselves so im- 
easy. Christ died f<a the sins oF the whole worid. 
Do your utmost ; discharge with fidelity the duties 
of your stations, not neglecting youi religious offices ; 
and fear sot but that, in the end, all will go w^; 
and that, having thua performed the conditions re- 
quired on your part, you will at last obtain forgive* 
_ness of oui merciful Creator, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and be aided, where your own stretch 
shall be insufficient, by the assistance of his Holy 
%tirit. Meanwhile you cannot do better than read 
carefully such books of practical divinity, as will in- 
struct you in the prindples of a Christian life. We 
are excellently furnished with works of this nature ; 
and it is by the diligent study of them, that yoa will 
gradually bepome a proficient in the lessons -of the 
.gospel." 

Bwt the Holy Scriptures, and with then the 
Qiuicb of Soglsod, call upon those who are in the 
-ciEcumataaces shove stated, to lay a£Ee8h the whole 
jbundation of their religion. In concurrence irith 
the Scripture, that Church calls upon them, in the 
frst pWe, gratefully to adore that undeserved good- 
ness which has awakened them from the sleep cf 
death ; to prostrate themselves before the cross of 
Christ with humble penitence and deep self-abboc- 
teace ; solemnly reB<dving to £aivake sU their siiUi 
but relying on the grace of God alone fox power to 
keep their resolution. Thus, and thus only, she 
assures them that all their crimes will be blotted out, 
and that they will receive from above a new living 
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pri»ei^ of b^neal- Sfae prtxluoefi from ^n wsed 
ef God the ^toiueuI aud wairflnt of ber counsel :— 
" Believ* in ike Lord Jesus Christ, and ^hou shalt 
be sdved."— -" No nwm," says our blessed Saviour, 
" (io«aeth uoto the Father but by oie." — " I am lite 
true vipe. As tbe bruich cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it liAde in tbe vine, DO more can ye, exoept 
ye MAe in me." — " He that ^de$b io mc, and I 
in bin)) the aaatfi bcingetb forth mvuji fruit ; few with- 
out" {or 8ev«red from) " me ye can do nothing."-^ 
" ^y g^Bce ye are saved througfa faith; and that not 
of yours^ves, it is tbe gift of -God: not of works, 
kst any wad ^oidd bowt, Fet we are bis worknan- 
ship, creaitied in Christ Jesus unto good works." 

Let wts'itot be tbought tedicnis, or be accused of 
tunning into neocHess repetitions, in pressing this 
point ^& so jaucb earoestness. I4 is in fact a point 
wbicb Cftu omex be ioo much iosiatod on. It is the 
cwdin^ point od wU^ tbe wbole of Cfarisdamly 
tuns ; on ^ieb it ia peculiarly ^oper in thia plaoe 
to be periectly distinct. Xbere have been some ^10 
hftre ivf^ioed, tbat the vnatit of God was to be de- 
psecnta^ or bis fovour conciiiated, by austerities and 
psnanoesi or even by ionns and ceremonies, and 
eternal c^senanoes. But all men of enlightened 
mdeistaadtPgSi who acknowledge tbe moral goveni- 
BMut «f Ood, nuBt also acknowledge, that vice must 
ofiend, md virtue fleligbt bim. Za abort, they nust, 
more or leas, assent to tbe Scr^uie dedaradon — 
" Without hoUness no man shall see the Lord." 
But the grand distinction which subsists between the 
true Christian and all other religionists, (tbe class 
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of persons in particular whom it is my object to ad- 
dress,) is concerning the nature of this holiness, and 
the way in which it is to be obtained. The tows 
entertained by the latter of the nature of holiness, 
are of all degrees of inadeqiiateness ; and they con- 
ceive it is to be obtained by their own natural un- 
assisted efforts : or if they admit sc»ne vague indis- 
tinct notion of the assistance of the Holy Spirit, it 
is unquestionably obvious, on conversing with them, 
that this does not constitute the main practical ground 
of their dependence. But the nature of that holi^ 
ness which the true Christian seeks to possess, is no 
other than the restoration of the image of God to 
his soul : and, as to the manner of acquiring it, dia- 
daiming with indignation every idea of attaining it 
by his own strength, he rests altogether on the ope- 
ration of God's Holy Spirit, which is promised to ■ 
all who cordially embrace the gospeL He knows, 
therefore, that this holiness is not to precede his re- 
condliation with God, and be its cause ; but tojblhw 
it, and be its eject. That, in short, it is by fai& 
in Christ only* that he is to be justified in the sight 
of God ; to be delivered icora the condition of a child 
of wrath and a slave of Satan ; to be adopted into 
the family of God ; to become an heir of God, and a 
joint-heir with Christ, entitled to all the privileges 
which belong to this high relation : here, to the 
Spirit of Grace, and a partial renewal after the image 
of his Creator; hereafter, to the more perfect pos- 
session of the divine likeness, and an inheritance of 
eternal glory. 
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Aod as it Is ia this way that, in obedience to the 
dictates of the gospel, the true Christian must ori- 
ginally become possessed of the vital spirit and living 
principle of universal holiness ; so, in order to gcow 
in grace, he must also study in the same school; 
finding, in the consideration of the peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel, and iu the contemplation of the life, 
and character, and suSferings of our blessed Saviour, 
the elements of all practical wisdom, and an inex- 
haustible storehouse of instructions and motives, no 
otherwise to be so well supplied. From the neglect 
of these peculiar doctrines, arise the main practical 
errors of the bulk of professed Christians. These 
gigantic truths retained in view, would put to shame 
the littleness of their dwarfish morality. It would 
be impossible for them to make these harmonize with 
their inadequate conceptions of the wretchedness and 
danger of our natural state, which is represented iu 
Scripture as having so powerfully called fopth the 
compassion of God, that he sent his only-begotten 
Son to rescue us. Where now are their low views 
of the worth of the soul, when means like these were 
taken to redeem it? Where now their inadequate 
conceptions of the guilt of sin, for which, in the di- 
vine counsels, it seemed requisite that an atonement 
no less costly should be made, than that of the blood 
of the only-begotten Son of God? How can they 
reconcile their low st^dard of Christian practice, 
with the representation of our being " temples of the 
Holy Ghost;" thcii cold sense of obligation, and 
scanty grudged returns of service, with the glowing 
gratitude of those, who, having been " delivered 
bota the power of darkness, and translated into the 
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kingdom of God's dear Son," uaj well eoncetve, that 
the laboara of a whole life will be bu( an imperfect 
expression of their thankfiilness ? 

The peculiar doctrines of the gospel being once 
aitmitted, the conclusions which have been now sug- 
gested are clear and obvious deductions of reason. 
But our n^lect of these important truths is still less 
perdonable, because they are distinctly and repeatedly 
apjdied in Scripture to the very purposes in question ; 
and the whole superstructure of Christian inords is 
grounded on their deep and ample hash. Some- 
times these truths are represented in Scripture gen- 
erally, as furnishing Christians with a vigorous and 
ever-present principle of universal obedience; aod 
^most every particular Christian duty is occasionally 
traced to them as to its proper source. They arc 
every where represented as warming th« hearts of 
the people of God on earth with continual admira- 
tion, and thankfiilness, anil love, and joy; as ena- 
Uiug them to triumph over the attack of the last 
great enemy, and as calling forth afresh In heaven the 
ardent efiilsioDs of their unexhausted gratitude. 

If, then, we would indeed be "filled with wisdom 
Snd spiritual understanding," — if we wouM " walk 
worthy of the Lord unto alt wcH pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the 
knowledge of God," — here let us fix our eyes f 
" Laying aside every weight, snd the sin that does 
so easily beset us, let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, who, for the joy 
that was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God." 
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Here best we may leftm the infiuite importance of 
Christianity; how fittle it deserves to be treated in 
that slight and superficial way, in which it is in these 
days regarded by the bulk of nominal Christians, 
who are apt to think it enough, and almost equiiHy 
pleasing to God, to be religious in any way, and 
upon any system. What exquisite folly must it be 
to risk the soul on such a presumption, in direct op- 
positioD to the dictates of reason, «i)d the express 
declaration of the word of God ! " How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?" 

Looking unto Jesus! — Here we shall best 
learn the duty and reasonaUeness of an absolute and 
unconditional surrender of soul and body to the will 
«id service of God ! — " We are not our own ;" for 
" we are bought with a price," and must therefore 
m^e it our grand concern to " glorify God with our 
bodies ^d our spirits, which are God's." Shonld 
•e be base enough, even if we could do it with 
Safety, to make any reserves in our returns of ser- 
vice to that gracious Saviour, who " gave up himself 
for us ?" If we have formerly talked of compound- 
ing by the performance of some commands for the 
breach of others, can we now bear the mention of a 
componlion of duties, or of retaining to ourselves the 
right of practising liitle sins ? The very suggestion 
of such an idea fills us with indignation and shame, if 
our hearts be not dead to every sense bf gratitude. 

LooKiKQ UNTO Jesus ! — Here we find displayed^ 
in the most lively colours, the guilt of sin; and how 
hateful it must be to the perfect htdiness of that 
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Being, who is of " purer eyes than to bebotd ini- 
quity." When we see that rather thsm siu should 
go unpunished, " God spared not his own Son," 
but ** was pleased to bruise him and put him to grief" 
for our sakca — how vainly must impenitent sinnera 
flatter themselves with the hope of escaping the ven- 
geance of Heaven, and buoy themselves up with I 
know not what desperate dreams of the Divine be- 
nignity ! 

Here too we may anticipate the dreadful suffer- 
ings of that state, " where shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth ;" when rather than that we should 
undergo them, " the Son of God" himself, who 
" thought it no robbery to be equal with God," con- 
sented to take upon him our degraded nature, with 
all its weaknesses and infinnitiea ; to be *' a man of 
sorrows;" " to hide not hb face from shame and 
spitting ;" " to he wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities," and at length to en- 
dure the sharpness of death, " even the death of the 
cross;" that he might deUver us from the "wrath 
to come," and open the kingdom of heaven to aU 
believers. 

Looking unto Jesuk ! — Here best ye may learn 
to grow in the love of God ! The certainty of his 
pity and love towards repenting sinners, thus irre- 
fragably demonstrated, chases away the sense of tor- 
menting fear, and best lays the ground in us of 
reciprocal affection. And while we steadily contem- 
plate this wonderful transaction, and consider in its 
several relations the amazing truth, " that God spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all," — 
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if oar naviia he not otteriy d«Kt to OTOry impulse of 
sensibility, the emotions of admiration, of [Veferenee, 
of hope, aod truBt, aod joy, cannot but spring up 
within m, chastmett with .rerereDtial fear, and so& 
teneJ ami quickened l>y OTeiJowing gratitude.* 
Here we shaU become wimated by an abiding dis- 
position to endeavour to please our great Benefactor ; 
and by an humble persuasion, that the weakest endea- 
voura of this nature will not be debased by a Being, 
who has already proved himself so kindly affected 
towards ns.f Here we cannot &il to imbibe an ear- 
nest desire of possessing his favour, and a conviction, 
founded on his own declaistions thus unquestionably 
confirmed, that the desire eh^ not be disappointed. 
Whenever we are conscious that we have offended 
this gradouB Being, a single thought of the great 
work of redemption will be euou^ to fill us with 
compunction. We shall feel a deep concern, grief 
mingled with indignant shame, for having conducted 
onrselves so unirortbily towards One, who to us has 
beenr infinite in kindness: we shall not rest till we 
have reason to hope that he is reconciled to us; and 
we shtdl watdi over our beuta and conduct in future 
with a renewed jealousy, lest we should again offend 
him. To those who are ever so little acquainted 
with the nature of the human mind, it were super- 
fluous to remstk, that the affections and tempers 
whicb have been enumeTatcd, are the infaUible marks 
t£ the constituent properties of love. Let liim then, 
who would abound and grow in this Christian prin- 

* Vide-Chsp. III. where tbegawerethowDla be tliecleaicn- 
tary principlea of tKe passion of lore. 
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aple, be amcb conversant with the greAt dobtrines of 
the gospeL 

It is obvious, that the attentive aqd frequent con- 
sideration of these great doctrines, must have a still 
more direct tendency to produce and cherish in otir 
minds the prindple of the love of Christ. Bat on 
thia head so mnch vas said in a former chapter, that 
any farther observations upon it are uonecessaiy. 

Much also has been already observed conGeming 
the love of our fellow- creatures; and it has been dis- 
tinctly stated to be the indispensable, and indeed the 
characteristic duty of Christians. It remains, how- 
ever, to be here farther remarked, that this grace can 
no where be cultivated with more advantage than at 
the foot of the cross. No where can our Saviour's 
dying injunction to the exercise of this virtue be re- 
collected with more effect : " This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another as I have loved you." 
Nowhere can the admonition of the apostle more 
powerfully affect us : "Be ye kind cue to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiviog one another, even as God, 
for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you." The view 
of mankind which is here presented to us, as being 
all involved in one common ruin, and the offer <^ 
deliveraDce held out to all, through the atoning sac- 
rifice of the Son of God, are well calculated to pro- 
dui^e that sympathy towards our . fellow-creatures, 
which, by the constitution of our nature, seldom iails 
to result from the consciousness of an identity of in- 
terests and a similarity of fortunes. Pity for an 
unthinking world assists this impression. Our en- 
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mities soften and melt away; we are ashamed of 
thinkitig much of the petty injuriea which we may 
have Buflered, when we consider what the Son of 
God, " who did no wrong, neither was giiile found 
in his mouth," patiently endured. Our hearts be- 
come tender while we contemplate this signal act of 
loving-linduess. We grow desirous of imitating 
what we cannot but admire. A vigorous principle 
of enlarged and active charity springs up within us ; 
and we go forth with alacrity, desirous of treading 
in the steps of our blessed Master, ahd of manifest- 
ing our gratitude for his unmerited goodness, by bear- 
ing each other's burthens, and abounding in the dis- 
interested labours of benevolence. 

Looking unto Jesus ! — He was meek and lowly 
of heart, and &om the study of his character we shall 
best learn the lessons of humility. Contemplating 
the work of redemption, we become more and more 
impressed with the sense of our natural darkness, and 
helplessness, and misery, from which it was requisite 
to ransom us at such a price ; more and more con- 
scious, that we are utterly unworthy of all the amazing 
condescension and love which have been manifested 
towards us ; ashamed of the callousness of onr tender- 
est sensibility, and of the poor returns of our most 
active services. Considerations like these, abating 
our pride, and reducing our opinions of ourselves, 
naturally moderate our pretensions towards others. 
We become less disposed to exact that respect for 
out persons, and that deference for our authority, 
whicli we naturally covet ; we less sensibly feel a 
slight, and less botly resent it ; we grow less irritable, 
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less prese to b« dissatisfied; more soft, and meek^ 
and couxteous, and placable, and condesceading, AVe 
are not literally required to practise the same hantb- 
Uating submisuoDs, to wbicb oar blessed Saviour 
himself was not ashamed, to stoop ;* but the spirit of 
the remark applies to ua, " the servant is not greater 
than bis lord:" and we should especiaUy bear this 
truth in mind, wben the occasion calls upon us to 
discharge some duty, ot patiently to suffer some ill 
treatment, whereby our pride will be wounded, and 
we are likely to be in some degree degraded &om 
tbe rank we bad possessed in the world's estimation. 
At the same time the sacred Scripturea assuring us, 
that to the powerful operations of tbe Holy Spirit, 
purchased for us by the death of Christ, we must be 
indebted for the success of all our endeavours after 
improvement in virtue : the convicdon of this troth 
tends to render us diffident of our own powers, and 
to suppress the first risings of vanity. Thus, whik 
we are conducted to heights of virtue, no otherwise 
attiunable, due care is taken to prevent our becoming 
giddy from our elevation-f It is the Scripture chai^ ' 
acteristic of the goc^el system, that by it all dispo^ 
tion to exalt oursdves is excluded; and if we really 
grow in grace, we shall grow also in hnmility. 

Looking unto Jesus ! — " He endured the cross^ 
dfispising tbe shame." — While we steadily contem- 
plate this solemn scene, that sober frame of spirit is 

■ Jata xiii. L3 — 17. " If I then, joai Lord ud Mutar, hsra 
wubed jour feet, je also ougbt to WMh one ■notber's be^" &c. 

t Tide Faacal'B Tboughti on Beligioo— « book ^UDding in 
t^ dMpnt. n«jn.of praMinl CluiMiBnit;. 
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liraducMl "viliini ni, irliieh bett bt^s l}ie Oitistiia 
nilitsnt b«« oo oarth. W« become impressed with 
a sense of the sfaortn^B and tmcertunty of time, and 
with die neceauty of bciag diligent in routing provi- 
nan foi eteiBJty, In sucbatemj>er<^miDd, the pomps 
and Tsnities of Me mre cast behind us as the baubles of 
(jiiidren. We lose our relish for the &olic« of gaiety, 
the race of ambition, or the grosser gratifications of 
voIuptuDQiness. In the esse even of those objects 
whidi may mote justly daim the attenttoo of reason- 
able and immntal beings — ia our family arrange- 
ments, io our plans of life, in our schemes of business 
— we become, without relinquishing the path of duty, 
more moderate in pursuit, and more indifferent about 
the issue. Mere also we learn to correct the world's 
fidse estimate of diings, and to " look through the 
shallowness of earthly grandeur j" to venerate what 
is truly excellent and noble, though under a despised 
and degraded form : and to cultivate within ourselves 
that true magnanimity, which can make us rise su- 
perior to the smiles or ftowns of this world ; that 
di^ified composure of soul, which no earthly incidents 
can destroy or ruffle. Instead of repining at any of 
the little oocasiooal inconveniences we may meet with 
in OUT passage through life, we are almost ashamed of 
the multiplied comforts and enjoyments of our condi- 
tio, when we think of him, who, though " the 
X<ord of gloty," " had not where to lay his head." 
And if it be out lot to undergo evils of mote than 
ordinary magnitude, we are animated undet them by 
reflecting, that we are heteby more conformed to the 
example of out blessed Master; though we must ever 
recollect one important di&rence, that the sufierings 
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of Clirist were Toluntaiily bone ior our benefit,' and . 
were probably far more exquisitely agoDiritig tban any 
which we are called upon to undergo. Besides, it 
must be a solid support to us amidst all our troubles, 
to know that they do not happen to us by chauce; 
that they are not merely the punishment of sin; but 
that they are the dispensations of a kind Providence, 
and sent on messages of mercy. — " The cup that 
our Father hath given us, shall we not drink it ?" — 
" Blessed Saviour ! by the bitterness of thy pains 
we may estimate the force of thy love; we are sure 
of thy kindness and compassion; thou wouldst not 
willingly call on us to suffer ; thou hast declared unto 
us that all things shall finally work together for good 
to them that love thee ; and ther^ore, if thou so or- 
dainest it, welcome disappointment and poverty ; wel- 
come sickness and pain ; welcome even shame, and 
contempt, and calumny. If this be a rough and 
thorny path, it is one in which thou hast gone before 
us. Where we see thy footsteps, we cannot repine. 
Meanwhile, thou wilt support us with the consola- 
tions of thy grace ; and even here thou canst more 
than compensate any temporal suSerings, by the pos- 
session of that peace which the world can neither 
"give nor take away." 

Looking unto Jesus I — "The Author, and 
Finisher of our laith, who, for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of God." From 
the scene of out Saviour's weakness and degradation, 
we follow him in idea, into the realms of glory, where 
" he is on the right hand of God; angel8> and prin- 
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cdpalUies, and powers, being made aubject linto him." 
— But, though changed in place, yet not in nature ; 
he is still full of sympathy and love ; and, having 
died " to save his people from their sins," "he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them." Cheered hy 
this animating view, the Christian's fainting spirits 
revive. Under the heaviest burthens, he feels his 
stieugth recruited ; and when all around him is dark 
and stormy, he can lift up an eye to heaven, radiant 
with hope, and glistening with gratitude. - At such a 
season, no dangers can alarm, no opposition can move, 
no provocations can irritate. He may almost adopt, 
as the language of his sober exultation, what in the 
philosopher was but an idle rant ; and, considering 
that it. is only the garment of mortaUty which is sub- 
ject to the rents of fortune, his spirit, cheered with 
divine suf^ort, keeps its place within, secure and un- 
assailable ; BO that he can almost triumph at the stake 
or on the scafibid, and cry out, amidst the severest 
bu&ts of adversity, " Thou beatest but the case of 
Anaxarchus." But it is rarely that the Christitm 
is elevated with this "joy. unspeakable and full of 
glory;" he even lends himself t^ these views with 
moderation and reserve. Often, alas ! emotions of 
another kind fill him with grief and confusion. Con- 
scious, perhaps, of having acted unworthy of bis high 
calling, and of having exposed himself to the just cen- 
sure of a world ready enough to spy out his infirmi- 
ties, he seems to himself almost " to have crucified the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame." 
But let neither his joys intoxicate, nor his sorrows too 
much depress him. Let him still remember, that his 
ebiefbusiness while on earth is not to meditate, but to 
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act; chat tbeieedsof mond corniptMiiare i^ to tftiog 
vp withia bim ; and that it is requisite £or bin te 
Tateh ovtn bia •wn heart with incessant care. That 
be is to discharge vitb fidelity the dutiee of his pai- 
ticuliu- atation, and to conduct fainself, aceo^iBg to 
his neatuie, aBer ihe example of his blesaed Master, 
whose neat and driak it was to do the woik «f fais 
heavenlj Father. That he is diligmti^ to cuUi^ote 
the t^ents with whidi God baa entniBted him, and 
asuduously to en^Liy them in diHDg justice and ahow- 
ing mezey, while he guania against the aMauits of any 
iatenial enemy. In short, he is to demean himself 
in all Uie common a&irs of life, IHce an aeeowttabie 
creature, who, in cwrespoodence with the Seizure 
ebaraeter of Christians, is " waiting for the coming 
of the Lord Jems Christ." Often therefore he ques- 
tioBS hiraseU^ " Am I ^ploying my time, raj fon- 
tune, my bodily and mental powers, so as to be abl^ 
to ' render up my account with joy, and not wiUi 
grief?* Am t 'adorning the doctrina of God my 
Saviour in all things;' and proving that the servants 
af C^irist, animated hy a princifde of filial auction, 
which renders thei^ voil: a service of perfect freedom, 
are enable of as active and as persevering ezntions, 
as the votaries of fane, or the slaves of ambition, or 
the drudges of avarice ?" 

Thus, without interruption to his labours, he nay 
intwpose occasional thoughts of things unseen j and, 
amidst the many little intervals of business, may 
caimly look upwards to the hesveuly Advocate, who 
is ever pleading Uie cause of his people, and obtain- 
mg fw tham naedfiil supplies of grace and console 
tion. It is these realixiBg views, wbicdi give the' 
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ChiiaUui & Hiiifa for the vot^ip md service oFthe 
hesTmly woild. And if there bleued imagei, " ieea 
but thnrngh a gUn dtaidj" ean thus refresh the soul, 
what must be its state, when, on the morning of the 
teranectioii, it ihali awake to the undknided viriaa 
of celestial glory ! when, " to them that lo<^ for him, 
the Son of Ood shall appear a second time without 
sin unto salvation !" when, " sighing and sorrow being 
fled awi^," — when, doubts and fears no more dis- 
quieting, and the painful consciousness of remaining 
imperfections no longer weighing down the spirit, 
they shall enter npon the &uition of " those joys, 
idiich eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive ;" and 
shall bear their part in that blessed anthem, " Sal- 
vaticm to our God who sitteth upon the throne, and 
onto the Lamb," for ever and ever ! 

Thus, never let it be forgottra, the main distinct 
tion between real Christianity, and the system of the 
bulk of D<munal Chris^ns, chiefly consists in the 
different place which is assigned in the two schemes 
to the peculiar doctrines of the gospeL These, in 
the scheme of nominal ChrisliaDS, if admitted at all, 
appear but like the stars of the firmament to the or- 
dinary eye. Those splendid luminaries draw forth, 
perhaps, occasionally a transient expression of ad- 
miration, when we behold their beauty, or hear of 
their distances, magnitudes, or properties ; now and 
then too we are led, perhaps, to muse upon their 
possible uses : hut, however curious as subjects of 
peculation, it must, afler all, be confeesed, they 
twinkle to the common observer with a vain and 
p3 
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** idle" lustre; .and, exc^t in tfae.ilrAnnB sf the-aik 
trologer, bave no iafiuence du human happiness, or 
any concern vith the course and order of the world. 
Butito the real ChristiBn, on the. contrary, 7A«k 
peculiar doctrines. constitute. .the centre to which be 
gravitates! thevery sua.of his system ! the otigin of 
all that is excellent and lovely ! the source of light, 
and life, and motion, and gemai w.armth, and. plastic 
energy ! Dim is. the light of reason, and cold and 
comfortless our state, while lefl to her uoaasisted 
guidance. . Even the Old Testament itself, thou^ 
a revelation from Heaven, shines but with feeble and 
.scanty rays. But the blessed truths of the gospel 
are now unveiled to our eyes, and we ue called upon 
to behold and to enjoy " the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ," in ' 
the full radiance of its meridian splendour, Tbe 
words of inspiration best express our highly-favoured 
. State : " We all, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, &om glory to glory, even as by tbe 
Spirit of the Jjord." 

TaoD art the source &nd centie of all mindi, 
Theic only point of real, eternal Word ; 
From Thee departing, tbey are last, and rave 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace : 
From lliee is all that eootbet the lite of man ; 
Hit high enfleavonr, spd his giad.MCceMi 
Uia strength to su9er, aod his will to serre. 
But O ! Tuoo Bounteous Givea of all good l 

Thou art of all thy gifts Thyself the crown : 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee vre are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thon wilt awaf. 
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'OK THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN CER- 
TAIN IMPORTANT PARTICULARS. ARGUMENT 
WHICH RESULTS THENCE IN PBOOF OF ITS DI- 
VINE ORIGIN. 

The writer of the present work, having now com- 
'pieted a ^int delineation of the leading features of 
real Christianity, may be permitted to suspend for 
A few moments the farther execution of bis plan, for 
the.pnrpose of pointing out some excellencies which 
she really possesses; but which, aa they are not 
to be found in that superficial system which so un- 
Vorthily usurps her name, appear scarcely to have 
attracted sufficient notice. If he should seem to be 
deviating from the plan which he proposed to him- 
self, he would suggest, as his excuse, that the ob- 
servations which he is about to offer, will furnish a 
Strong argument in favour of the coirectness of his 
preceding representation of the nature and characters 
of that religion which alone deserves to be called 
Christianity. 

It holds true, indeed, in the case of Christianity, 
at in that of all the woi^s of God, that though a 
superficial and cursory view cannot fail to discover to 
OS somewhat of their beauty ; yet when on a more 
careful and accurate scrutiny we become better ac- 
qiiainted with their properties, we become also more 
deeply .impressed by a conviction of their excellence. 



We mi^ begin by reFerriDg to the last dis^tter ibr 
an instance of the truth of this assertion. Therein 
was pointed out that intimate coonection, that per- 
fect harmony, between the leading doctrines and the 
praetical precepts of Christianity, whidi la apt t» 
e$e»pe the attention of the ordinary eye. 

It may not be impri^er also to. remark, thongh 
the position be so obvious as almost to render the 
statement of it needless, that there is the same close 
connection in the leading doctrines of Cbriatiaiaty 
with each other, and the same perfect harmony ber 
tween then)' It is self-evident, that the oorrupti<Hi 
of human nature, tliat our recondliation to God by 
the stonement of Christ, and that the restoration o£ 
our primitive dignity by the sanctifying influence o( 
the Holy Spirit, are al] parts of one whole, united 
in close dependence and mutual congruity. 

Perhaps, however, it has not been suffiae&tly nop 
ticed, th&t, in the chief pra<Aical precepts of Chrisv 
tianity, there i^ the lame essential agreement, the 
same mutual dependency of one upon another. Let 
UB survey this fresh inatance of the wisdom of that 
system, which is the only solid foundation of oitf 
present or future happiness. 

The virtues most strongly and repeatedly enjoined 
in Scripture, and by our progrets in which we m^ 
best measure our advancement in holinesa, are the 
fear and love of God and of Christ ; love, kindnei^ 
and meekness, towards our fellow-creatures; indif> 
ferenoe to the poesassions aad events of tbia life, in 
comparison with our concern about eternal things ; 
self-denial, and humility. 
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It hu been ali«ady pnnted out in msny partieu* 
IsTS, bow essentially eucb of theae Christiui graces 
urespect the Divine Being, are connected with those 
whiofa have more directly for their objects our fellow- 
cnottues and ounelveB. But, in the case of these 
two last destrjption of Chriitisn graces, the more 
attentively we consider them with leference to the 
sdcnowledged principles of human nature, and to 
indiqiutable bets, the more we shall be convinced 
that they affiird mutual aid towards the acquisition 
of eadi other ; and that, when acquired, they all 
harmonize with each other in perfect and essential 
union. This truth may perhaps be sufficiently q>pa- 
rent from what has been already remarked ; but it raay 
not be useless to dwell on it a little mora in detail. 
Take, then, the instances of loving-kindness and 
meekness towards otheis ; and observe the solid 
foundation which is laid for them in self-denial, in 
moderation as to the good things of this life, and in 
humility. The chief causes of enmity among men 
ate, pride and self-importance, the high opinioa 
which men eoteitain of themselves, and the conse- 
qaent deference which they exact from others ; the 
over-nluatioQ of worldly poasesHions, and of worldly 
bmtourst and, in consequence, a too eager competi- 
tion for them. The rough edges of one man rub 
gainst those of another, (if the expression may he 
aUowed ;) and the iriction is often such as to injure 
the works, and disturb the just arrangementi and re- 
gular motions of the social machine. But by Chris- 
tianity- all these roughnesses are filed down ; every 
wheel rolls round smoothly in the peribnnanee of its 
appointed function, and there is nothing to retard tho 
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serenl moTementt, or break in upon the general or- 
der. The religions syatein, indeed, of the bulk of 
nominal Christians, is satisfied with some tolerable 
appearances of virtue : and, accordingly, vbile it re- 
commends love and beneficence, it tolerates pride and 
vanity in many cases ; it even countenances and com- 
mends the excessive vslnation of character; and at 
least aUows a man's whole soul to be absorbed in the 
pursuit of the object which he is following, be it 
what it may of personal or professional success. But 
though these latter qualities may, for the most part, 
iiutly enough consbt with a soft exterior and courtly 
demeanour, they cannot so well accord with the gen- 
uine internal principle of love. Some cause of dis- 
content, some ground of jealousy or of envy, will 
arise, some suspicion will corrode, some disappoint- 
ment will sour, some slight or c^umny will irritate 
and provoke reprisals. In the higher walks of life, 
indeed, we learn to disguise oui emotions ; but such 
will be the real inward feelings of die soid, and they 
will frequently betray themselves when we are off our 
guard, or when we are not: likely to be disparaged 
by the discovery. This state of the higher orden, 
in which men are scuffling eagerly for the same ob- 
jects, and wearing all the while such . an ^pearuics 
of sweetness and complacency, has often appeared to 
me to be not ill illustrated by the image of a gaming- 
table. There^ every man is intent only on his own 
profit; the good successof oiie is the ill success of 
another : and therefore the general state of mind of 
the parties engaged may be pretty well conjectured. 
All this, . however, does not prevent, in well-bred 
societies, .an exterior of perfect gentleness and good 
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humour. Bnt let the stune employment be carried 
on among the lower orders, who are not so well 
schooled in the art of disguising their feelings, or in 
places where, by general coonivaoce, people are al- 
lowed to give vent to their real emotions, and every 
passion will display itself, by which the " hmnan 
face divine" can be distorted and deformed. For 
those who never have been present at so humiliating 
a scene, the pencil of Hogartli has provided a repre- 
sentation of it, which is soarcely exaggerated ; and 
the horrid name,* by which it is familiarly known 
among its frequenters, sufficiently attests the fidehty 
of its resemblance. 

But Christianity is not satisfied with producing 
merely the specious guise of virtue. She require! 
the substantial reality, which may stand the scruti- 
nizing eye of that Being " who searches the heart." 
Meaning therefore that the Christian should hve and 
breathe in au atmosphere, as it were, of benevolence, 
sho forbids whatever can tend to obstruct its difiu- 
sion, or vitiate its purity. It is on this principle 
that emulation is forbidden : for, besides that this 
passion almost insensibly degenerates into envy, and 
that it derives its origin chiefly Irom pride and a 
desire of self- exaltation — how can we easily love our 
neighbour as ourselves, if we consider him at the 
same rime as our rival, and are intent upon surpassing 
him in the pursuit of whatever is the subject of our 
GomperiUon ? 

Christianity, again, teaches us not to set our 
hearts on earthly possessions and earthly honours ; 



and ^eMby {oovides fw our ntUf loviog, or vreu 
Mtdialljr iiffgiriog, those who have been more.suo- 
ceaiful than ounelves in th« attainment of them, or 
who have even designedly thwarted ub in the pur- 
soib " Mind not high things," says the apostle. 
How can he who means to aUempt, in any degree, 
to obey this precept, and the many other passages of 
Sct^ture whidl speak a similar laognage, be irrecott- 
cilably hostile towards any one who may have been 
instramental in his depression ? 

Christianity also teaches as not to prise hunum 
estimation at a very high rate ; and thereby provides 
for the practice of her injunction, to love irom the 
heart those whc^ justly, or unjustly, may have at- 
tacked out reputation, and wounded our charact^'. 
She commands not the show, but the reality, c^ 
meekness and gentleness ; and by thus taking away 
the aliment of anger and the fomenters of discord, 
she provides for the muntenance of peace, and the 
restoration of good temper among men, when it may 
have snstuned a temporary iaterruption. 

It is another capital excellence of Chrialiaoity, 
that she values moral attainments at a iar higher rate 
than intellectual acquisitions, and proposes to con- 
duct her followers to the heights of virtue rather than 
of knowledge. On the contrary, most of the false 
religious systems which have prevailed in the w(«ld, 
have proposed to reward the labour of their votary,, 
by drawing aside the veil which concealed ttom the 
vulgar eye their hidden mysteries, and by introducing 
him to the knowledge of their deeper and mote sacred 
doctrines. 

Oiizta ..Google 
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This is eminently the tsm in the tfindoo, and in 
the Maharaetan rdigion, in &Bt o£ China, amd, for 
die nunt put, in the varieus modifieatiffns of ancient 
Pagmnism, In systems which prooeed on tfaii prin- 
ciple, it is obviooB that the bulk of maakiiid txa never 
make any great profidenicy. There was accordingly) 
among the nations of antiquity, one system, whatever 
it was, for the learned, and another for the iltiteiate. 
Many of the i^oeophers spoke out, and professed 
to keep the lower orders in ignorance for the general 
good ; plainly suggesting, that the bulk of mankind 
was to be considered as almost of an inferior speciesi 
Aristotle himself countenanced this opinion. An 
i^osite mode of proceeding nabically b^ngs to 
Christianity, which, without distinction, professes an 
equal regard for all human beings, and which was 
iduractMized by her first Promulgator as the messen- 
ger of " glad tidings to the poor." 

But her preference of moral to intellectual excel- 
lence is not to be praised, only because it is congenial 
with her general diaracter, and suitable to the ends 
wbidi she proEesses to have in view. It is the part 
of tRie wisdom to endeavour to excel there, where 
we may really attain to excellence. This considera- 
tion might be alone sufficient to direct our efibrts to 
the acquisition of virtue rather than of knowledge. — 
How limited is the range of the greatest humaD abi- 
lities ! bow scanty the stores of the richest human 
knowledge ! Those who undeniably have held the 
first rank both (or naturd and acquired endowments^ 
inalead of thinking their pre-eminence a just ground 
of self-exaltation^ have commonly been the most for- 
ward to confess, that their views were hounded, and 
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their attainiDents moderate. Had they indeed been 
leis candid, this ia a discovery which we could not 
have failed to make for ourselves. Experience daily 
fomishea us with examples of weakness, and short- 
sightedness, and error, in the wisest and the most 
learned of men, which might serve to confound the 
pride of human wisdom. 

Not so in morals. — Made st &st in the likeness 
of God, and still bearing about us some &int traces 
of our high ori^al, we are offered by our blessed 
Redeemer the means of purifying ourselves from our 
corruptions, and of once more regaining the image 
of our heavenly Father.* In love, the compendious 
expression for almost every virtue, in fortitude under 
all its forms, in justice, in humihty, and in all the 
other graces of the Christian character, we are made 
capable of attaining to heights of real elevation : 
and, were we but faithful in the use of the means of 
grace which we enjoy, the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, prompting and aiding our diligent endeavours, 
would infallibly crown our labours with success, and 
make us partakers of a divine nature. The writer 
has himself known some who have been instances of 
the truth of this remark. To the memory of oue,f 
now uo more, may he be permitted to offer the last 
tribute of lespectful friendship ? His course, short 
but laborious, has at length terminated in a better 
world ; and his luminous track still shines in the sight, 
and animates the efforts of all who knew him, and 
" marshals them the way" to heavenly glory. — Let 

* EpbesianB ii. 

t TheRev. Matthew Babington, of Bothle;, in Leicestershire, 
wbo died latelj m Lisbon. 
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me Dot be thougfat to undervalue any of the gifts of 
God, or of the fruits of human exertion : but let not 
these be prized beyond their proper worth. If one 
of those little industrious reptiles, to which we have 
been well sent for a lesson of diligence and foresight, 
were to pride itself upon its strength, because it could 
carry off a larger grain of wheat than any other of its 
fellow ants, should we not laugh at the vanity which 
could be highly gratified with such a contemptible 
pre-eminence ? And is it far different to the eye of 
reason, when man, weak, short-sighted man, is vain 
of surpassing others in knowledge, in which, at best, 
his progress must be so limited; forgetting the true 
dignity of his nature, ^nd the path which would con- 
duct him to real excellence ? 

The unparalleled value of the precepts of Chnsti- 
anity ought not to be passed over altogether unnoticed 
in this place, though it be needless to dwell on it;- 
unce it has been often justly recognised and asserted, 
and has in some points been ably illustrated, and 
powerfully enforced, by the masterly pen of a late 
writer. It is by no means, however, the design of 
this little work to attempt to trace the various excel- 
lencies of Christianity ; but it may not have been 
improper to point out a few particulars, which, in 
the course of investigation, have naturally fallen un- 
der our notice, and hitherto perhaps may scarcely 
have been enough regarded. Every such instance, 
it should always be remembered, is a ft^sh proof of 
Christianity being a revelation from God. 

It is still less, however, the intention of the writer, 
to attempt to vuidicate the divine origin of our holy 
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M%iaD. lliiB tuk ku ofteo been exeeoted by &t 
Ma aivomte*. In particular, every Chnsdm, with 
vliatevet Kseives his ccHnmendatioDB must be qo^ 
fied, afaoiild be fenrard to confew his obligtSioas on 
^8 bead to the xtithor belbre alladed to ; whoee Qa- 
eommon acxdenssB hu enabled him, in a field idready 
ao much trodden, to discover wgumeDts wbich had 
doded the observation of alt hj whom he was pre- 
ceded, and whose unequalled perspicuity puts his 
reader in confute possession erf* the fruits <^ his 
sagscity. Anxious, however, in my little nwasuie, 
to contribute to the support of this great cause, may 
it be permitted me to state one argiunent which im- 
presses my mind with particular fwce ? This is, the 
great variety of the kinds of evidence which have 
been adduced in proof of Christianity, and the con- 
firmatian thereby affi>rded i^ its truth : — The proof 
bom prophecy — ^from miracles — from the character 
of Christ — from that of his apostles — bom the na- 
ture of the doctrines of Christianity — from the n»- 
tnre and excellence of her practical precepts — from 
the accordance we have lately pointed out between 
the doctrinal and practicd system of Christianity, 
vhather cmsidered each in itself or in their mutual 
relation to each other — from other species of internal 
evidence, a&rded in the more abundance in prt^xw- 
tion as the sacred records have been scrutinixed with 
greater care — from ^e accounts of contemporary or 
nearly contemporary writers — from the imposmbility 
of accounting on any other supposition, than th^ (^ 
the truth of Christianity, for its promulgation and 
early prevalence : these and other lines of argument 
have all been brought forward, and ably urged by 
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different writers, in proportion as they have struck 
the minds of different observers more or less forcibly. 
Now, granting that some obacare and illiterate men, 
residing in a distant province of the Roman empire, 
had plotted to impose a forgery upon the world — 
though some foundation for the imposture might, 
and indeed muat, hsTe been attempted lo be laid — 
it seems, to my understanding at least, morally im- 
possible tbat so many different species of proofs, and 
all so strong, should have lent their concurrent aid, 
and have united their joint force, in the eatablishnrent 
of the falsehood. It may assist the reader in esti- 
mating the value of this argument, to consider, upon 
how different a fooling, in this respect, every other 
religious system which was ever proposed to the world 
has stood ; and, indeed, every other historical fact, of 
which the truth has been at all contested. 



ii.Gooi^le 



CHAPTER VI. 

BRIEF IHQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THIS COUNTBV, WITH SOME 
OF TH£ CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO ITS CRITI- 
CAL CIRCUMSTANCES. ITS IMPORTANCE TO US 
AS A POLITICAL COMMUNITY ; AND PRACTICAL 
HINl^ FOR WHICH THE FOREGOING CONSIDERA- 
TIONS GIVE OCCASION. 

It may not be altogether improper to remiiKt the 
reader, that hitherto our discussion has been merely 
concerning the prevailing religious opinions of pro- 
fessed Christians : but now, no longer confining our- 
selves to persons of this description, let us extend 
our inquiry, and briefly investigate the general state 
of Christianity in this country. 

The tendency of religion, in general, to promote 
the temporal welfare of political communities, is a 
fact which depends on principles so obvious and even 
undeniable, and is so forcibly iaieulcated by the his- 
tory of all ages, that there can be no necessity for 
entering into a formal proof of its truth. It has in- 
deed been maintained, not merely by schoolmen and 
divines, but by the most celebrated philosophers and 
moralists and politicians of every age. 

The peculiar excellence in this respect also of 
Christianity, considered independently of its truth or 
falsehood, has been recognised by writers, who, to 
say the least, were not disposed to exaggerate its 
merits. Either of the above propositions being ad- 
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mitted, the state of religtoa in a country at any gtveil 
period, (not to mention its connexion with the eternal 
happiness of the inhabitants,) immediately becomes 
a question of great political importance ; and^ in par- 
ticular, it must be material to ascertain, whether re- 
ligion be in an advancing or a declining state ; and^ 
if the latter be the case, whether there be any prac- 
tical means for preventing at least its farther declen- 

If the foregoing representations of the state of 
Christianity among the bulk of professed Christians 
be not very erroneous, they may well esdte serious 
apprehensions in the mind of every reader, consi- 
dered merely in a political view. And these appre- 
hensions would be increased, if there should appear 
reason to believe, that, for some time past, religion 
has been on the decline amongst us, and that it con- 
tinues to decline at the present moment. 

When it is proposed, however, to inquire into 
the actual state of religion in any country, and, in 
particular, to compare that state with its condition 
at any former period, there is one preliminary ob- 
servation to be made, if we would not subject our- 
selves to gross error. There exists, established by 
tacit consent in every country, what may be called 
a general standard or tone of morals, varying in the 
same community at different periods, and differing 
at the same period in the different ranks of society. 
Whoever tails below this standard, (and, not unfre- 
quently, whoever also rises above it,) offending against 
this general rule, suffers proportionably in the gen- 
eral estimation. Thus a regard for character (which 
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M coBaamiiy tW gDveraiB|> priD<^« aaang men) 
bocomra, to a cettain degra^ tkMigh ao fitfther, m 
ineiteiDent to taanSij md virtas. It fdlovc, <rf 
eoQisB, tb«t when the practice d»es no more tbsn 
cone up to the reqched levc^ it wiH be no sufficient 
•videace <^ the existence, much less will it furnish « 
mans of estinixting' the force, of a real inteTual prin- 
e^e of religion. Christians, Jews, Tmks, Ii^dels, 
and Heretics, persons of ten thousand difiereut sorts 
of pasnons and opinions, being members at the same 
time of the same community, and all consdons that 
they will be examined by this same standard, wiS 
regulate their conduct accordingly, and, with no great 
d^fereuce, wiQ all adjust themselves to the required 
measure. 

It must also be remarked, that the causes whidi 
tend to raise or to depress this standard, eommoo^ 
produce their e^cts by slow and almost insensible 
degrees ; and that it often continues for some time 
nearly the same, when the drcmnstances, by which 
it was fixed, have materially altered. 

It is a truth whidi will hardly be contested, that 
Christianity, whenever it has at all prevailed, ha» 
raised the general standard of morals to a heigftt be- 
fore unknown. Some actions, which among the aa~ 
eients were scarcely held to be Uemishes in the most 
exeeUent characters, have been justly considered, by 
the laws of every Christian comnsuni^, as meriting 
the severest puui^ments. In other instances, vir- 
tues formerly rare, have become csmmon ; uid> in 
pwticnlar, a merciful and courteonS' temper has sof> 
tened the rugged manners, and hnmanized the bmtal 
fweaty,' piev^eut among the most polisbeil natiraa 
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of the heathen world. But from what has been re- 
cently observed, it is manifest^ that, so far as external 
appearaBces are concemed, these effects, when once 
pioduced b^ Christianity, are produced alike in those 
who deny, and in those who admit, her divine origi- 
nal; I had almost said, in those who reject, and those 
who Gordi^ly emlvace, the doctrines of the gospel; 
and these effects might, and probaUy would, remain 
for a while, without any great apparent alteration, 
however her spirit might Unguish, or even her au- 
diotity d«dine. The form of the temple, as was 
ODce beautifully remarked, may continue, when the dii 
tvtelaret have left it. When, therefore, we are iii- 
quiiing into the real state of Christianity at any 
period, if we would not be deceived in this important 
investigation, we must be so much the more careful 
not to take up with superficial appearances. 

It may p»haps help us to ascertain the advandng 
or declining state of Christianity in Great Britain at 
the present moment, and still more, to discover some 
of the causes by which that Btate has been produced, 
to employ a little time in considering what might 
naturally be expected to be its actual situation ; and 
what advantages or disadvantages such a religion 
might be expected to derive fiom the drcumstances 
in which it has been placed among us, and from those 
ID which it still continues. 

Experience warrants, and reason justifies and ex- 
plains the asserdon, that persecution generally tends 
to quidcen the vigour, and extend the prevalence, 
of the opinions which she would eradicate. For the 
peace of mankind, it has grown at length almost 



into BD axiom, Oint " her devilish engine back re- 
coils upon hereelf." Chiistiauit^ espedatl^ has al- 
ways thriven under persecution. At such a season 
she has no lukevarm professors ; so adheraatS) coB- 
ceming whom it is doubtful to what patty they be- 
long. The Christian is then reminded at every tuni, 
that his Master's kingdom is not of this worid. 
When all on earth wears a hlaclc and thieatetuog 
aspect, be looks up to heaven for consolation; be 
ieams practically to consider himself as a pilgrim aocl 
stranger. He then cleaves to fundameataUi and ex- 
amines weD his foundation, as at the hour of death. 
.When religion is in a state of external quiet and 
prosperity, the contrary of all this naturally takes 
place. The soldiers of the church miUtant then 
forget that tbey are in a state of warfare. Their 
ardour slackens, their zeal languishes. Like a colony 
long settled in a strange country,* they are gradually 
assimilated in features, and demeanour, and lan- 
guage, to the native inhabitants, till at length almost 
every vestige of peculiarity dies sway, 

I^ in general, persecution and prosperity be re- 
^ectively productive of these opposite efiects, tbn 
circumstance alone might teach us what expectations 
to form concerning the state of Christianity in tha 
country, where she has long been embodied in an 
establishment which is intimately blended with out 
civil institutions, and is generally and justly believed 
to have a common interest with them -all— r-which is 
liberally (though by no means too liberally) endowed; 
and (not more favoured in wealth and dignity) has 
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bten allowed *' to exalt her mitred ftont in courts 
aad parluments ;" an eBtablishment, the offices in 
vUch are extremely numerous ; and these, not like 
the priesthood of the Jews, filled np &om a particular 
race, or, like that of the Hindoos, held by a separate 
■OKte in enttuled anccession ; but supplied from every 
class, and branching, by its widely extended ramifi- 
cations, into almost every individual family in the 
commnnity : an estaUishment, of which the ministers 
are not, like the R«man Catholic clergy, debarred 
from forming matiimonial ties, but are allowed to 
unite themselves, and mutiply their holdings to the 
genera] mass of the (immunity, by the close bonds 
of family connection; not like some of the severer of 
the religious orders, immured in colleges and monas- 
teries, but, both by law and custom, permitted to 
mix without restraint in all the intercourses of society. 
Such being the circumstances of the pastors of 
the church, let the community in general be sup- 
posed to have been for some time in a rapidly im- 
proving state of commercial prosperity; let it also 
be supposed to have been making no unequal pro- 
gress in all those arts and sdences, and literary pro- 
ductions, which have ever been the growth of a 
polished age, and are the sure marks of a highly 
finished condition of society. It is not difficult to 
anticipate the effects likely to be produced on vital 
religion, both in the clergy and the laity, by such a 
state of exterual prosperity as has beeu assigned to 
them respectively. And these eSects would infalli- 
bly be fertbered, where the country in question 
ihould e^oy a free constitiitian of government. We 
formerly had occasion to quote the remark of an 
2 2 ^-^,^,^^1^ 
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accunte obserrn of the ttage of human life, tbit A 
much looser system of moieia commonly prevails 
^mong the higher, than in the middling md Icnnx 
orden of society. Now in every country of whidi 
the middlbg classes are daily growing in wealth sai 
consequence by the success of their commercial speoH 
lations; and, most of all in a country having sach s 
constitudon as our own, where the acquisitiDii of 
riches is the possession abo of rank and power; irith 
the comforts and refinement, the vioes also t^ the 
higher orders are continual^ descending, and a mia- 
chievous uniformity of sentiments, and manners, and 
morals, gradually difiiises itself throughout the whole 
community. The multiphcation of great cities alao, 
and, above all, the habit, ever increasing with the 
increasing wealth of the conntiy, of frequenting « 
splendid and luxarious metropolis, would powerfiilly 
tend to accelerate the discontinuance of the religions 
habits of a purer age, and to accomplish the aubati- 
tution of a more rdaxed mm^ty. And it must 
even be confessed, that the commeroifll ^irit, mneh 
as we are indebted to it, is not naturally favourable 
to the maintenance of the rel^ious principle in a 
vigorous and lively state. 

In times like these, therefore, the stri^ precepts 
and self-denying habits of Cfaristiuiity naturally slide 
into disuse, and even ammig the better tort of Chris- 
tians, are likely to be so iar softened, as to beeome 
less averse to Uie generally prevailing dispositjoa to- 
wards relaxation and indulgence. In such [Koaperous 
circumstances, men, in truth, are apt to think veiy 
little about leligioiu Christianity, therefore, seldom 
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occuf^iog tbe attentioii of the bulk of noininal Chris- 
tuBBy and being scarcely at all the object of their 
study, we ahoald expect, of course, to find them ex- 
tremely unacquainted with its tenets. Those doc- 
trines and princ^iles indeed^ which it conttuns in 
cmnmon wMt the law of the land, or which are 
SKidioaed by the general standard of morals formerly 
described, being brought into continual notice and 
moition by the common occurrences of life, might 
cantinne to be recognised. But whatever she con- 
tains pecnliar to herself and which should not be 
habitually brought into recollection by the incid^ts 
of evMy day, might be expected to be less and leas 
thought of, till at length it should be almost wholly 
fbrgotteo. Still more might this be naturally ex- 
pected to beoKne the case, if the peculiarities in 
question should be, &om their very nature^ at war 
with pride, and luxury, and worldly-mindedness, the 
too general concomitants of rapidly increauog wealth : 
and thia would be the more likely to hsf^en (par- 
ticulatly among the laity) if the orcumstances of 
tfacor having been at any time abused to purposes of 
faypoaisy or &naticism, should have prompted even 
some of the better disposed of the clergy (perhaps 
&om weQrintentioned, though erroneous modves) to 
bring them forward less frequent^ in their discourses 
im religion. 

When so many should thus have been straying 
out of the right path, eome bold reformer might, 
boia time to time, be hkely to arise, who should not 
unjustly charge them with their deviation ; but, 
thou^ ^i^ht perh^B in the mun, yet deviating him- 
self alao io aa oppoute direction, and creating disgust 
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by his v«denc«, or Tnlgsrity, or sbflordities, lie might 
&il, except in a few itutances, to produce the efiect 
of lecalling them from their wanderingB. 

StiU, however, the Divine Originsl of Christi- 
amty would not be professedly disavoired ; but, putly 
fram a real, pxrtly irom a political deference for the 
established faith, bot most of all, &oni men being 
not yet prepared to reject te as an imposturet ■ome' 
respect would still be mteitamed fer tL Some 
bolder i^iiits, indeed, might be expected to despise 
the cautious moderation of these timid reaaoners, 
and to pronounce decidedly that the Bible was a 
tbrgery; while the generality, professing to belieT& 
it genuine, should, less consistently, be satisfied with 
remaining ignorant of its contents; and, when pressed, 
should discover themselvea .by no means to. brieve 
several of the most important particulars contained 
in it. 

When, by the iteration of causes like these, any 
countiy has at length grown into the ctwditiofi wfaidi. 
has been here stated, it is but too obvious, that, in 
the bulk of the community, religitm, already souk 
very low, must be hastening fiut to her entire dis^ 
solution. Causes energetic and active like theses 
though accidental hinderonces may occasioually thwart 
their operation, will not ever become sluggish and 
unproductive. Their effect is sure; and the time 
is fast approaching, when Christianity will be almost 
as openly disavowed in the language, as in &ct it is 
already supposed to have disappeared from the con- 
duct of men ; when infidelity will he held to be the 
necessary appendage of a man of fashion, and to be* 
lieve will foe deemed the indication of a feeble mind 
and a contracted understanding. 



Scnaething like what have beeo heie premised are 
Um conjectures which wo should naturally be led to 
form, concemiug the state of ChriBtianity in this 
eoimtTy and its probable issue, from considering her 
own nature, and the peculiar drcumatances in which 
she has been placed. That her real condition differs 
not much from the result of this reasoning fivm pn>- 
b^dtity, must, with whatever regret, be confessed by 
all who take a csre^ and impartial survey of the 
actual situation of things among us. But our hypo- 
thetical delineation, if just, will have approved itself 
to the reader's colivui^n, as we have gone along, by 
suggesting its archetypes ; and we may therefore be 
spared the painiiil and invidious task of pointing out, 
in detail, the several particulars wherein our state- 
ments are justified by facts. Every where we may 
actually trace the efiects of increasing wealth and 
luxury, in banishing one by one the habits, and new- 
modelling the phraseology, of stricter times; and in 
diffiising throughout the middle ranks those relaxed 
morals and dissipated manners, which were formerly 
confined to the higher dosses of sodety. We meet 
indeed with more refinement, and with more of those 
amiable courtesies which are its proper &uits ; those 
vices also have become less frequent, which naturally 
infest the darkness of a ruder and less polished age, 
and which recede on the i^roacb of light and civi- 
lisation. 

Defluxit numenis Sstumiui, eC grave vinii 
UundiliEEpepuIere. 

But, on the other hand, with these grossaesaes, reli- 
gion also has declined : God is forgotten ; his provi- 
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dence it cx)doded : his hand ia lifted ap, bat we see 
it dM; be multipUea our cMnibrta, bat we we not 
gntefol; be Tuits as vitb cbsstiseaieiits, bat we ace 
aot contrite. The portion of the week set ^wrt to 
the service of leligion, we give np, witboMt Telactaoee^ 
to vani^ snd diss^atioa. And it ia mnd> i^ on the 
peiiodiool return (^a day of national hanaUiatian, we 
do not avail ouiseJlTea of the eeitawty of an iBterTel 
from public . busiaess to secure a meeting for conn- 
vial pni^oses ; tbos insuttiag the Majesty of HeavflD, 
and deliberately disdakning our beiog hidaded n 
the solann Berricea'of this seaaoo of penitenw and 
recollectioik 

But even when there is not this <^n tud ah^nie- 
less disavowal of religion, few traces of it are to be 
found. Improving in alntoat tneiy other braoA rf 
knowledge, we have becomQ less and leas acquainted 
with Christianity. The preceding idiipten have 
pointed out, among those who believe tbemsclveB to 
be orthodox ChiistianB, adej^aUe ignoiaDce of the 
religion they profess, an utter forgetfbbiess o£ the 
peculiar doctrines by which it is dtaractarind, a dis- 
position to regard it aa a mere system of e^csj and, 
what might seem an inconaistenq', at the same tune 
a most inadequate idea of the nature and stric t neas 
of its practical principlea. T^ dedension of Chri»- 
tisnity into a mere system of ethics, may partly be 
accounted for (as has been lately suggested) by con- 
sideriog what Christianity is, and in what circwn- 
stances she has been placed ia this country. Bat 
it has also been considerably promoted by one pecu- 
liar cause, on which, for many reaaoDs, it may not be 
improper to dwell a little more particularly. 
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Chiirtianity in its best days (for the credit of oar 
i^>reieatationa we wish tUs to be remembered by 
dl wbo object to our statemect as austere and con- 
tracted) wfts audi as it has been delineated in the 
{tfesent work. Tbis was the religion of the moat 
eminent refonners, of tboao blight ornaments of our 
ceuntiy who tmSend maityi6ma under Qaeen Mary; 
of their sncdeesors in the times of Elisabeth ; iii short, 
of all the piUais of our Protestant church ; (^ many 
(^ its highest digmtaries ; of Davenant, of Jewell, of 
Hall, ot Reynolds, (^ Beveridge, of Hooker, of An- 
drews} <^ i^nith, <^ Leighton, of Usher, o( Hopkins, 
o! Baxter,* and of many others of scarcely inferior 

■ I must here expresi m; unfeigned and high relpect for this 
gtett nan, irho, whli hi* brethren, mi ho sbBmefall; ejected b'om 
tlM cburch in 1666, ia violalian of the raya] wotd, as well as of 
the clear principles of justice. With his controversial pieces I 
■■■little Bcqmunted; btR bU pimctini writings, in four massj 
Mios, sie a tressnry of ChrietUn wisdom i and it nould be a 
most valuable service to mankind to reviae Ihem, and perbaps to 
bridge tbeni, so as ta render them more suited to the taitc of 
madero readers. This has been already done in the case of bis 
' Dying niougbCs,' a beautiful little piece, and of his ' Saints' 
He«(.* His Life also, written b; himself and in a separate 
Tolwe, CQDtsinB much useful matter, and aaoj valuable patdeU' 
kra of the history of the times of Cbsrles L Cromwell, &c — I 
take the esrlieat opportunity which ii oKred me, by the publicn- 
tioa of a new edition of the ■ Pncticnl View,' &c. of correcting 
an error which has been pointed out in the ' Cbiiatian Remem- 
branoer' tat February and March last. It was certainly ineorrect 
to describe Mi. Baxter as a member of the Church of England ; 
Nnce, though I believe be differed little, if at all, from the Eng- 
lisb CbuKh in mtttaTS ef doctrine or principle, he tuged many 
ol^jeetions agunst ber discipline and formularies, — objections, 
Mve of which, with all the reverence I feel for bis cliaiacter, I 
eannot bU oonsider as anworihy of so great ■ man. I cannot, 
bowever, forbear expressing my regret, that the writer of the 
■ Bemarks on Baxter's Lite,' in the article in question, should 
hare appearad to feel so little laveience for a man, of whom, 
DOtwitbftanding some alloy of human infirmities, it may perhaps 
be truly affirmed, that the writings of few, if any uninspired men, 
bar« Imc* the insfrBmantt of such eztenslTe benefit to Bwnkind, 
ae those of Mr. Baxter. 

S3 
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note. In their pagea the peculiar doctimes of Chii»- 
tiaoity were every There viaihle, and on the deep and 
solid bans of thete doctrinal truUia, were laid the 
foundatioDs of a superstructure c£ morals propmtiwi- 
ably broad and exalted. Of Uiis iact, their wirings* 
■till extant, are a deciiive proof; and they vho may 
want leisure, or opportunity, or iodination, for the 
perusal of these valuable records, may aatiafy them- 
selves of the truth of the asseitton, that, such as we 
have stated it, was the Christianity of those times, 
by consulting our Articles and Homilies, or even by 
carefully examining our excellent Liturgy. Bat 
&om that tendency to deterioration lately notjced, 
these great fundamental truths began to be some- 
what less prominent in the compositions of many at 
the leading divines before the time of the dvil won. 
During that period^ however, the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity were grievously abused by many of 
the sectaries, who were foremost in the commotions 
of those unhappy days j who, while they talked copi- 
ously of the &ee grace of Christ, and the operati<His 
of the Holy Spirit, were, by their lives, ao open scan- 
dal to the name of Christian.* 

* I>t mi: by no means be ondentood to ceneure all the seo- 
tariel without dlstrimi nation. Many of them, and some wbo, hj 
the unhappy circumstanceB of the timea, becuDe ot^jecta of notice 
in a political vieir, were men of great erudition, deep view* of 
religion, and unqueationsbie pist;. And tboo([h the writings of 
the Puritans are prolix, and, acconiing to the fashion of their age, 
rendered rather perplexed than clear, by multiplied divisions and 
tnbilivisions. yet they are a mine' of wesltb, in wbieh any one, 
who will submit to some d^rei of labour, will find himself wall 
rewarded for hia pains. In pBrticulsr, the writings of Dr. Owai^ 
Mr. Howe, and Mr. FUvel. well deserve this character. Of lie 
fint mentiuued author, there are two pieces which I would e^B- 
dally recommend to llie reader's perusal : one, on Heavenly 
Mindednesi, abridged by Dr. Mayo; the other, oa the Mwtii- 
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Ttwards the dose of the last century, the divines 
<tf the Established Church (whether it arose from the 
obscurity of their own views, or from a Btiong im- 
pression of iouaei abuses, and of the evib which had 
readied from &em) began to run into a difietent 
error. They professed to make it their chief object 
to inculcate the moral and practical precepts of Chris- 
tituiity, which they conceived to have been before too 
much neglected ; but without sufficiently maintaining, 
often even without justly laying, the grand founda- 
tion o£ a sinner's acceptance with God, or pointing 
out how the practiced precepts of Christianity grow 
out of her peculiar doctrines, and are inseparidily con- 
nected with them.* By this fatal error, the very 
genius and essential nature of Christianity was im- 
perceptibly changed. She no longer retuned her 
peculiar characters, ■ or produced that appropriate 
frame of spirit by which lier followers had been char- 
acterized. Faeiiis descentttt. The example, thus 
set was followed during the present century, and its 
effect was aided by various causes already pointed 
out. In addition to these, it may he proper to men- 

catiOD of Sin in Believers Wliile I have been speaking in urms 

of such bigli, and I trust such just, eulogium of many of the 
teachers of the Church of England, this may not bB an improper 
place to expreeg the high obligations which we owe to the Dii- 
senters for man; excellent publicalionB, Of Ihia number are 
Dr. EvaiiB' Sermons on tbe Christian Temper; and that most 
tueful book, tbg Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, by 
Dr. Doddridge; also his Life, bf Orton, and Letters; and tnv 
rolaines of Sermons, one on Regeneration, the other on Ihe 
Power and Grace of Christ — May the writer be permitted lo 
embrace this opportunity of recommending two volumes, pub- 
lished separately, of Sermons, by the late Dr. Witherspoon, Presi; 
dent of tbe College of New Jersey. 

• Vide Section 6th of Ihe Fourth Chapter, where we bsve ex- 
preeil; and fully treated of this most important truth. 
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tion, as a cause of poireifol apention, that, for tlie 
last SStf yeazB, the presv has teemed widi moRd esst^ 
msDj of them piAli^ed periodically, and most ex- 
tensively Gircnlsted ; which, being eonndered' rither 
as works of mere mteitaimnent, or in wtiidi at leaat 
entettumnent was to be blended with instmctioD, 
rather than as rdi^ons pieces, were kept free &om 
whatever might give them the ur of flennona, or 
caose them to wear an appearance of Beriaasnesa in* 
consistent wil^ the idea o{ relaxation. Bat in this 
way the fatal habit, (^ considering CbristUn morala 
«a distmctfrom Christian doctrioei^ insennbly gtdned 
strength. Thus ^e peculiar doctrinea oS Christi- 
anity went more and more ont of sif^t ; and, as might 
naturally have been expected, the mwal system its^ 
alst^ being robbed of that which i^nld have sap> 
plied it with life and nutriment, -began to wither and 
decay. At length, in our own days^ diese pecuHnt 
doctrines have almost altogether vanlsbed from the 
view. Even in the greater number of our sermona, 
Bcarcdy any traces of them are to be found. 

But the degree of neglect into whidi they are 
really GJIen, may perhaps be rendered stUI more 
manifest by appealing to another criterion. There 
is a cert^ class of publications, of which it is the 
object to give us exact delineations of life and man- 
ners; and when these are written by authcws of ac- 
eurate crfwervation and deep knowledge of hnman na- 
ture, (and many such there have been in oor times,) 
they furnish a more faithful picture, than can be ob- 
tained in any other way, of the prevalent opinions 
and feelings of mankind. It must be obvious t}iat 
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novela are liwe alluded to. A eanfiil pemsal of tbe 
moat celebrated of tbete piects Tould furnish a strong 
coufinnatioii of the apprehension, suggested from 
9tha cnuideratioBS, ctmceniing the very low state of 
teligUu in this country; but they woidd still more 
■trikiogly illuBtrate the truth of the remark, that the 
gtand pe«uliarities of Christianity are almost vaniabed 
6;om the vievt In a sermon, although throughout 
the vhole of it.theie may have been no traces t^ 
theae pecutiaritaes, eithei directly ot indirectly, the 
preacher doses with su ordinary form ; which, if one 
were to assert that they were absolutely omitted, 
would immediately be alleged in contradictitHi of the 
assertion, and may just serve to protect them £rom 
falling into entire oblivion. But in novds the wi^er 
is not so tied down. In thes^, pec^le of religion, 
and clergymen too, are placed in all posaible aitua* 
tioDS, and the sentiments and language deemed suit- 
able to the occasion are assigned to them. Thejr 
are introduced instructing, reproving, counselling, 
comforting. It is oflen the author's intention to 
represent them in a favourable point of view, and ac- 
cordingly he makes them as well informed, and as 
good Christians, as he knows how. They are punted 
amiable, benevolent, and forgiving; but it is not too 
mui^ to say, that if the pecuhaiities of Christianity 
had never existed, or had all been proved to be false, 
the circumstance would scarcely create the necessity 
of altering a single syllable in any of the most cele- 
brated of these performances. It is striking to ob- 
serve the diSereucc which there is in this re^)ect in 
similar works of Mahometan authors, wherein the 
characters, which they mean to represent in a favour- 
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■Ue Hght, are . drawn -vutljr moM obMrvsat : of the 
pccaHBrities of their religion.* 

It has also been a melancholy pn^ostic of the 
state to which we are progresBiTe, that many of the 
most eminent of the literati of modem times have 
been |urofes8ed unbdievers : and that others of theu 
have discovered such lakewarmness in the cause of 
Christ, as to treat with espeaal good-wfll, and atten- 
tion, and respect, those men who, by their avowed 
publications, were openly assailing, or in stdiously un- 
dermining, the very fbnudations of the Ctiristian 
hope ; considering themselves as more closely united 
to them by Uterature, than sev^ed from them by the 
widest religious difierences.-}- Can it then occasion 
sutpriae, that, under all these circnmstances, one of 
the most acute and most forward of the professed 



• No eiceptions bsre Isllen within m; own.rending, but the 
writing! of Richardcon. 

f It ia wii)i pain that tbe Hitthor finds himself compelled to 
phce BO great h writer ot Dt. Robertson in thig clus. But, to 
Mj nottiing of hii phlegmatic neeount of tbe R^formatioa ; (a 
subject which we would bare thought likelf to excite, in any one 
who united the character of a Chrintian Divine with that of a 
HiMorian, some warmtb of pioua gratitude for the good providence 
of God ;) to pass aver aliio the ambiguit)' in which he leaves bis 
readera as to his opinion of the aiithen licit)' of tbe Mosaic Qhto- 
Dology, in bis Diiquiaiiions on the Trade of India ; his Letters (a 
Mi. Gibbon, lately published, cannot but excite emotiaDB of re- 
gret and sbame in every sincere Christian. The author hopes, 
that be has to far explained bis sentiments M to render it almost 
unneceatary to remark, what, however, to prevent miscanstruc- 
tion, he must here declare, that, so for from approving, he must 
be uadeiatood decidedly to condemn, a hot, a contentious, much 
more an abusive taanner of opposing or of speaking of the assail- 
ants of Christianity. Tbe apostle's direction in this respect can. 
not be too ojucli attended to: " Tbe aervant of the Lord most 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men ; apt to teach, patient ; in 
meekness instmcting those that oppose themselves ; if God per- 
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iinbeUeven* shoald appear to aBticipatet aa at no' 
great distance, tlie more complete triumph of his- 
aceptical principles ; and that another author of dis- 
tinguished Dame,f not so openly professing those 
infidel opinions, should declare of the vriter above^ 
alluded to, wfattse great abilities had been systemati- 
cally prostituted to the open attack of every principle 
of religion, both natural and revealed, " that be had 
always considered him, both in his lifetime and since 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a 
perfectly wise and virtuoua man, as perhaps the na- 
ture of human frailty will permit ?" 

Can there then be a doubt, whitbei tends the 
path in which we are travelling, and whither at leng h 
it must conduct us ? If any should hesitate, let them; 
take a lesson &om experience. In a neighbouring 
country, several of the same causes have been in ac^ 
tion, and they have at length produced their full 
e&ct; manners corrupted, morals depraved, dissipa- 
tion predominant, above all, religion discredited, and 
infideUty, grown into repute and fashion,]: terminat- 
ing in the public disavowal of every religious prin- 
ciple which had been used to attract the veneration 
of mankind; the representatives of a whole nation 
publicly witnessing, not only without horror, but 
without the smallest disapprobation, an open unqua- 
lified denial of the very existence of God; and at 

adTentare wilt give Ibem repenlonce to tbe acknowledging of the 
truth." (STim. ii. O^iS.) 

• Mr. Hume. 

t Vide Dr. A. Smith's Letter to W. Strahui, Eaq. 

i Whsl 18 here itated muit be acknowledged bjr all, be their 
political opinions concerning French erents what they taaj; und 
it makes no differeuce in the writer's view of the subject, whetliec 
lb« state of morili w», or wai not, qnite, or neuij, ai bad before 
the Ftench BeroluttoD. 
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length* w a body, withdrawiog tlinr allegiaoce &vn 
the Majeaty of Heaven. 

There are not a few, perhapi, who may have w^ 
oeued irith apprehennon, and may be ready to con- 
fess whh pain, the gradual dedcnskm of refigiiHi ; 
but who, at the same time, may conceive that the 
writer of this tract is disposed to carry things too &r. 
They may even allege, that the degree of rdigion 
tor which be contends is inconustent widi the ordi- 
nary bosineM <^ life, and with the weU-brang of so- 
ciety; that if it were general^ to prevail, people would 
be wholly engrossed by religitm, and all their time 
occupied by prayer and preaching. Men not bdng 
saffideatly interested in the pursuit of leraponl ob- 
jects, agriculture and commerce would decline^ the 
arts would languisfa, the very daties of comnoo life 
would be neglected ; and, in riiort, the whole machine 
of dvil society would be cJutructed, and speedily 
stepped. An opening fer this charge is given by an 
ingenious writer,* alluded to in an eaily period of our 
work ; and is even somewhat countenanced l^ an 
author since r^wred to, from whom sudi a -senti- 
ment justly excitea more surprise.f 

In rqdy to this objectioo, it might be urged, that 
though we should allow it for a moment to be in a 
considerable degree well founded, yet this admission 
would not warrant the conclusion Intended to be 
drawn irom it. The question would still remain, 
whether our representation of what Christianily re- 
quires be agreeable to the word of Ood ? For if it 

• SouM Jenjns. f ttivfi EvidoMH. 
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be, stii«Iy it mtut be confesud to be a matter of smaD 
acfwunt to sacrifice a little worldly comfort and pro»- 
p«rity, during the short span of our existence in this 
life) in order to secure a crown of eternal glory, and 
the enjoyment of those pleasures which are at God's 
right hand for er«mote. It might be added, also, 
that onr blessed Saviour hod plainly declared, that 
it would often be teqnirod of Chtistians to make 
svch a sacrifice ; and had fnewamed us, that in order 
to be ^e to do it with t^eeifolnesa, whenever the 
occasion ahonld arrive, we most halatually sit loose 
to all wi^dfy possessioDS and enjoyments. And it 
might fttrther be remarked, that thou^ it were even 
admitted, that the general prevalence of vital Chris- 
tianity i^oold somewhat interfere with the views of 
natUMia] wealth and aggrandizement, yet that there 
is too mudi reason to b^eve, that, do all we can, this 
general prevalence needs not to be apprehended, or, 
to speak more justly, could not be hoped for. But 
mdeed the objection on whicji we have now been 
commenting, is not only groundless, but directly 
contrary to truth. If Chmtianity, such as we have 
rsptesented it, were generally to prevail, the world, 
&om being such as it is, would become a scene of 
general peace and prosperi^ ; and, abating the chances 
and c^amities "which flesh is inseparably heir to,** 
would wear taie nniform &ce of ccHSplacency and joy. 
On the first pcomulgation of Christianity, it is 
true, some of her early converts seem to have been 
in danger of so &r mistaking the genius of the new 
religion, as to imagine, that in future they were to 
be discharged from an active attendance on their 
secular a&iis. But the ^H»tle most pointedly 
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gfuided them K^nst so gnws an ema, and ei p rorfy 
and lepeatedly eDJoined thetn to perfbm the puti- 
culsi duties of their several stations with increased 
alacrity aod fidelity, that they might thweby do o'edit 
to their Cbiistuui prt^ession. This he did, at the 
satne time that he prescribed to them tliat predomi- 
nant love of God aod of Christ, that heaTenly-miDd- 
edness, that comparative indiflference to the things t£ 
this world, that earnest endeavour after ^wdiin 
grace and perfection in holiness, ^ich have already 
been stated as the esienrial characteristics .<^ real 
Christiaiiity. It cannot therefore be supposed, by 
any who allow to the apostle even the claim of a 
consistent instructor, much less by any who. admit 
his divine authority, that these latter precepts are 
incompatible with the former. Let it be remembered, 
that the grand characteristic mark of the true Chris- 
tian, which has been insisted on, is bis. desiring to 
please God in all his thoughts, and words, and ae- 
tiona ; to take the revealed word to be the rule of hia 
belief and practice, to " let hia light shine before 
men;" and in all things to adoru the doctrine which 
he professes. No calling is proscribed, no pursuit 
is forbidden, no science or art is prohUiited, no plea- 
'sure is disallowed, provided it be such aa cm be re- 
eonciled with this principle. It must indeed be cdd~ 
fessed, that Cbristiaoity would not favour that vehe- 
ment and inordinate ardour in the purauit of temporal 
objects, whic^ tends to the acquisition of immense 
wealth, or of widely-^read renown; noc is it calcu*. 
lated to gratify the eKtravagant views of .those mis- 
taken politicians, the chief object of whose Btbairationr 
and the main scope of whose eadesvoum for their. 
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cDuntiy, are, extsndcd dominion, and oommsnding 
power, and unrivalled affluence, rather than those 
more solid advantages of peace, and c(Hnf(»t, and se- 
curity. These men would barter comfort for great- 
ness. In their vain reveries, they forget that a narion 
consists of individuals, and that true national pros- 
perity is no other than the multipticatioa of particular 
hapfoness. 

But, is fact, so far is it &om being true, that the 
prevalence of zeal religion would produce a stagna- 
don in life, it would infallibly produce the very re- 
verse : a man, whatever might be his employment or 
pursuit, would be fiimisbed with a new motive to 
prosecute it with alacrity, — a motive far more con- 
stuit and vigorous than any which merely human 
prospects can supply : at the same time, his solicitude 
being not so much to succeed in whatever he might 
be engaged in, as to act from a pure principle, and 
leave the event to God, he would not be liable to 
the same disappointments, as men who are active and 
laborious from a desire of worldly gain or of human 
estbnation. Thus be would possess the true secret 
of a hfe at the same time useful and bsppy. Fallow- 
ing peace also with all men, and looking upon them 
as members of the same family, entitled not only to 
the debts of justice, but to the less definite and more 
liberal claims of fraternal kindness, he would natu- 
rally be respected and beloved hy others, and be in 
himself free &om the annoyance of those bad passions, 
by which they who aie actuated by worldly prindplea 
are so commonly corroded. If any country were 
indeed filled with men, each thus diligently diichar^ 
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ing the dntieB of his own lUtioD vithont breaking in 
upon the limits of others, but on the contraij ende»- 
voaring, lo far u be might be ible* to fbrward th«r 
viewa, and promote their hopjnneas — ell would be 
active and harmoiuoni in the goodly frame of huMao 
•ocie^. There would be no janinga, no discord. 
The whole machine of civil life would work widuiot 
obstmction or disorder, and the coarse of its more- 
ments would be like the bannany of the spheres. 

Suob would be the iixppy state of a truly Chrie- 
tian twtioa within itsd£ Nor would its con£tieo 
with regard to foreign countdeB form a cODtrast to 
this its internal comfort. Sacb a eomiminity, on the 
contrary, peaceful at hom^ would be reacted and 
beloved abroad. General iotegrity in all its dealings 
would insjnre uuTenal confidence; differences be- 
tween nations commonly arise from mutual injuries, 
and still move from mutual jealousy and distrust. 
Of the forma:, there would be no longer any ground 
for oonqdaint; the latter would find nothing to attai^ 
upcm. But i^ in sjnte of all its justice and forbeap. 
ance, the viidence of some ueighbounng state should 
force it to resist an unprovoked attack, (fiir hostili- 
ties strictly defonsiTe are dune ovAy in which it would 
be engaged,) its domestic union would double its 
national force; while the consciousness of a good 
cause, and of the genend &Taar of Heaven, would 
invigorate its aim, and inspirit its efi(fft& 

It is indeed the position of an author to whom 
we have hod frequent occasion to refer, and iriioae 
love <£ paradox has not sehloiB led him into error, 
that bue Chnrtiani^ is an enemy to pattiotiam. If 
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by patriotiEm is meuit that miBcIiievoQs and domi- 
neeriQg quality which randeis mm u-dent to promote, 
not the h^ipineu, but the aggrandiiemeot of their 
own country, by the oppression and conquest of every 
other; to such pidxiotism, so generally ^pUnded in 
the beatfaen world, that religi<Hi must be indeed an 
enemy, vrboao finmdatioD is justice, and whose eom- 
pendiouB chataetcr is " peace and good-will towards 
men." But if by patriotisni be nndentood that qua- 
lity wbidi, vithwit shattiog up our philanthropy 
within the narrow bounds of a single kingdom, yet 
attaches - us in paitioolBr to the country to which we 
belong ; <^ this true patriotism, Christianity is the 
most ct^ious source, and the surest jffeservsUve. 
The contrary opinion can indeed on^ have arisen 
from not considering the fulness and nniversality of 
our Saviour's precepts. Not like the puny produc- 
tions of human workmanship^ (wbidi at the best can 
oommooly serve but the particular purpose that they 
are specially designed to answer;} the moral, as 
well as the physical principles establisbsd by the 
great Governor of the universe, are capable of be- 
ing applied at once to ten thousand difierent uses : 
thus, amidst infinite complication, preaerring a grand 
simplicity, and therein beating the anambiguous 
stamp of their Divine Original. Thus, to specify 
one out of the numberless instances which might be 
adduced — the princqile of gravitation, while it is sub- 
servient to all the mechanical purposes of common 
bfe, ke«pB at the same time the stars in tbcar courses, 
and maintains the harmony of worids. 

Thus also in the case before us : society consists 
of a nnmbir of diffnant drdea of various magnitudes 
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■taid niei) aad thtt arcnmaUnce, wherein the pilnd> 
pie of pitriodsm diiefly consists, whereby the dn^ 
of patriotism is best practised, and the happiest ef- 
fects upon the generd weal are prodnced, is, that it 
shotdd be the denre and aim of every individnal to 
fill well his owB pnqier drcle, (aa a part and member 
of the iHiole,) with a view U> the production of gen^ 
n] bqtpiness. This oar Saviour enjoined when he 
prescribed the dn^ of universal love, which is but 
soother term ior the most exalted patriotism. Bene- 
Ttdoice, indeed, when not originating in rdi^on, 
dispenses but irom a scanty and precarious fund; 
«nd therefore, if it be liboal in the ease of some 
object^ it is generally found to be contracted towards 
others. Men who, acting fiom worldly principles, 
make the greatest stir ri>out general philanthrc^y 
or tealous patriotiBm, are often very deficient in their 
conduct in domestic life ; and very neglectful of the 
Importunities, fiilly within their reach, of promoting 
the CfHDofort of those with whom they are imme- 
diatdy connected. But true Christian benevolence 
b always occupied in producing happiness to the ut- 
most of its power, and according to the extent of its 
sphere, be it larger or more limited ; it contracts it- 
self to the measure of the smallest; it can expand 
itself to the amplitude of the largest. It resembles 
majestic rivers, wbidi are poured from an unfailing 
and abundant source. Silent and peacefiil in their 
course, they begin with dispensing beauty and com- 
fort to jerery cottage by which they pass. In their 
fuither progress, they fertilize provinces and enridi 
kin'gdoDie. At length tbey pour thems^ves into the 
ocean i where, changing ^eir names, bat oot their 
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nfttura, they visit diBtant nations and other hemi- 
apheies, aad spread, througliDnt the world, the expan- 
uve tide of their beneficeDce. 

It inust be confeised, that many of the good effects, 
of which religion is productive to political societies, 
would be productive even by a lalse religion, which 
should prescribe good morals, and should be able to 
enforce its precepts by sufficient sanctions. Of this 
nature are those effects which depend on our calling 
in the aid of a Being who sees the heart, in order 
to assist the weakness, and in various ways to supply 
the inherent defects, of all human jurisprudence. But 
the superior excellence of Christianity in this respect 
must be acknowledged, both in the superiority of 
her moral code, and in the powerful motives and effi- 
cacious means which she furnishes for enabling us to 
practise it ; and in the tendency of her doctrines to 
provide for the observance of her precepts, by pro- 
ducing tempers of mind which correspond with them. 

But, more than all this, it has not perhaps been 
enough remarked, that true Christianity, Irom her 
essentia nature, appears peculiarly and powerlully 
adapted to promote the preservation and healthiul- 
ness of political communities. What is in truth 
their grand malady ? The answer is short — Selfish- 
ness. This is that young disease received at the 
moment of their birth, " which grows with their 
growth, and strengthens with their strength ;" and 
through which they at length e&pire, if not cut off 
prematur^y by some external shock or intestine con- 



The disease of selfishness, indeed, assumes difiW- 
ent forms in the different classes of society. In the 
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great and the wealthy, it dis^ys itsetf in Inxniy, 
in pomp and parade, and in all the frivolities of a 
■ickly and depraved itnaginatioD, which seeks in vais 
its own gratification, and ia dead to the generous 
and energetic pursuits of an enlarged heart. In the 
lower orders, when not motionlesa under the weight 
of a superincumbrait despotism, it manifests itself in 
pride, and its natural o&ptin^ insubordinatioQ in all 
its modes. But though the external effects may 
vary, the internal princ^le is the aame ; a disposition 
in each individual to make self the grand centre and 
end of his desires and enjoyments ; to overrate his 
own merits and importance, and of course to magnify 
his claims on others, and to underrate theirs on him; 
a dispoutiOD to undervalue the advantages, and over- 
state the disadvantages, of his condition in life. 
Thence spring n^adty, and venality, and sensuality. 
Thence imperious nohles, and factious leaders ; thence 
also an unruly commonalty, bearing with diffictdty the 
inconveniences of a lower station, and imputing to the 
nature or administration of their government, the evils 
which necessarily flow &om the very constitution of 
oar species, or which perhaps are chiefly the result of 
their own vices and foIUes. The opposite to selfish- 
ness is public spirit; which may be termed, not un- 
jnsdy, the grand principle of political vitality, the veay 
Ufe^$ breath of states, which t^ids to keep them ac- 
tive and vigorous, and to carry them to greatness and 
glory. 

The tendency of public spnty and the opposite 
tendency of selfishness, have not escaped the obser^ 
vation of the founders of states, or of the writers on 
government ; uid various expedients have been re- 
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Mirted to sad ezhiled, for i^erishiog the one, and 
for cepessing the other. Sometimes a principle of 
mt«mal agitation and dttseosion, resuhing fiom the 
TCiy &«&e of the goverament, has been productive of 
the eSeot. i^^wrta floari«hed for more than seven 
faondred years ander the civil institutions of Lycur- 
gUB ; which gaorded Against the selfish principle by 
prohibiting commerce, and imposing Qniversal poverty 
and hardship. The. Roman ctHsmonwealth, in which 
paibUc Bpitit was chmshed, sad selfishness checked, 
by the principle of the love of glory, was ^so of long 
continuance. This passion oaturtdly t^erates to pro- 
dace an unbounded spirit of coaqnest, which, like the 
jambitioD of the greatest of its own heroes, was never 
ntiated while any other kingdom was left to be sub- 
dued. The principle of political vitality, i^eti k^ 
i£ve only by means like these, merits the description 
QBoe given <^ eloquence : " Sicut fiamma, materia 
sUtui, etmntUms excttatur, et urendo claresciL" But 
like eloqueDce, when no longer called into action by 
external causes, or fomented by civil broils, it ^adu- 
Jlj kngnishes. Wealth and luxury produce sit- 
uation, and stagnation termioates in death. 

ToprovidG, however, for the owitiauance of a state, 
by tiie admission (^ internal dissensions, or even by 
the chilling influence of poverty, seems to be in some 
sort sacrificing the aid to the means. Happiness is 
the end for which men unite in civil society ; but in 
societies thus constituted, little ht^iness, cempari- 
tively speaking, is to he found. The expedient, 
«gain, of preserving a state by the spirit of conquest. 
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though even thichu not wuitedits-admirei«,*^isDot 
to be tolerated for a, moment, when coandttied «a 
principles of universal justice. Such a state Um, 
and grows, and thrives, b; the mia«y of otiien,'mid 
becomes proCeasedly the general enemy of its neigt- 
hours, and the acourge of the human race. Allthese 
devices are in truth but too much like the &bricBtions 
of mam, when compared with the works of the So- 
pieme Being; clumsy, yet weak in the execution of 
their purpose, and lull of coutradiotory principles ;and 
jarriug movements. 

1 might here enlarge with pleasure on the un- 
valled escelleuce, in this very viev, of the conatita- 
tion under which we live in this happy country ; and 
point out how, more perhaps than any whiiJi ever 
existed upon earth, it is so framed, as to provide at 
the same time for keeping up a due degree of p^iHc 
spirit, and yet for preserving unimpaired the qwCt- 
ness, and comfort, and charities of private lite ; how- 
it even extracts from selfishness itself many of the 
advantages which, under less happily constructed 
forms of goverument, puUic spirit only can snpfJy. 
But such a political discussion, bowever grateful to 
a British mind, would here be out of place It is 
rather our business to remark, how mudi Christianity 
in every way sets herself in direct hostility to selfiidi- 
ness, the mortal distemper of political communoties; 
and, cosseiiuently, how their wel&re must be ime- 
parable from her prevalence. It might indeed be 

• Sec etpeckllr tbit great hlMoriui, Ferguson, wbo, in bit 
Es>*r en Civil Societ;, eDdeavoun Co vindicate the caoM of be- 
roiMn AMD Ibe centacc conveyed bf the poet: 

" From Uieedsois'i mkdouu) h) tbe Sirede.* 
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almost stated as the main object, and diief concern 
t^ Christianity, to root out our natural selfiahness, to 
rectify the false standard which it imposes on us, 
and to bring us not onlytoajuat estimate of ourselves 
and of bU around us, but to a due impressiou also of 
the various claims and obligations resulting &om the 
di&Tent relations in which we stand. Benevolencej 
enlarged, vigra'Dus, operative benevolence, is her mas- 
ter-principle. Moderation in temporal pursuits and 
enjoyments^ comparative indifference to the issue of 
worldly projects, diligence in the discharge of personal 
and drvil duties, re»gnation to the will of God, and 
patience under all the dispensations of his providence, 
are among her daily lessons. Humility is one of the 
essential qualities which her }»'ecepts most directly and 
strongly enjoin, and which all her various doctrines 
tend to call forth and cultivate; and hnmihty lays 
the deepest and surest grounds for benevolence. In 
whatever class or order of society Christianity pre- 
vails, she sets herself to rectify the particular faults, 
or, if we would speak more distinctly, to counteract 
the particular mode of selfishness to which that class 
is liable. Affluence she teaches to be liberal and 
beneficent: authority, to bear its faculties with meek- 
ness, and to consider the various cares and obligations 
belonging to its elevated station, as being conditions 
OD which that station is confened. Thus, softening 
the glare of wealth, and moderating the insolence of 
power, she renders the inequalities of the social state 
less gaUing to the lower orders, whom also she in- 
■tnicts, in their turn, to be diligent, humble, patient : 
reminding them that their more lowly path has been 
allotted to them by the hand of God; that it is theii 



part fiuthfiilly to discharge its duties, and contentedly 
to bear its inconveniendes ; that the present state of 
things is very short; that the objects about which 
worldly men conflict so eagerly, are not worth the 
contest ; Uiat the peace of mind, which religion o^rs 
indiscriminately to all ranks, af&rds more true satis- 
Action than all the expensive pleasures which ate 
beyond the poor man's reach ; .that in this view the 
poor have the advantage ; that, if their supoiors en- 
joy more abundant comforts, they are ^o exposed to 
many temptations from which the inferior classes are 
happily exempted ; that, " having food and raiment, 
they should therewith be content," since their situa- 
tion in life, with all its evils, is better than they haTc 
deserved at the hand of God; and finally, that aH 
hnman distinctions will soon be done away, and the 
true l^llowers of Christ will all, as children of the 
tame Father, be alike admitted to the possession <^ 
the same heavenly inheritance. Such are the blessed 
effects of Christianity on the temporal well-being of 
political communities. 

But the Christianity which can produce edects like 
these must be real, not nominal ; deep, not auperfid^ 
Such therefore is the religion we should cultivate, if 
we would realize these pleasing speculations, and ar- 
rest the progress of political decay. But, in the 
present circumstances of this country, a fiuther rea- 
>on for cultivating this vital Christianity, (still coo- 
sidering it merely in a political view,) is that, accord- 
ing to all human appearance, we must either have thn 
or none : unless the prevalence of this be in some de- 
gree restored, we are likely, not only to lose all die 



advantages which we might have dertred (rota tnit 
Christiauity, bat to incur all the manifold evils which 
would result &om the absence of all reli^on. 

In the first place, let it be remarked, that a Weatly 
principle of religion, which, in a political view, might 
he productive of many advantages, though its exis- 
tence may be prolonged, if all external circumstancea 
favour its continuance, can hardly be kept alive, when 
the state of things ia so unfavourable to vital religion, 
as in our condition of society it appears to be. Nor 
is it merely the ordinary effects of a state of wealth 
and prosperity to which we here allude. Much also 
may justly be apprehended from that change which 
has taken place iu our general habits of thinking and 
feeing, concerning the systems and opinions of for- 
mer times. At a less advanced period of sodety, 
indeed, the religion of the state will be generally ac- 
cepted, though it be not felt in its vital power. It 
was the religion of our forefathers : with the bulk, it 
is on that account entitled to reverence ; and its au- 
thority is admitted without question. The establish- 
ment iu which it subsists, pleads the same prescription, 
and sustains the same respect. But, in our days, 
things are very differently circumstanced. Not merely 
the blind prejudice in favour of former times, but 
even the proper respect for them, and the reasonidde 
presumption in their favour, has ^bated. Still less 
wiU the idea be endured, of upholding a manifest 
imposture, for the sake of retaining the common 
people in subjection. A system, if not supported by 
a real persuasion of its truth, will fall to the ground. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens, that, in a more 
advanced state of sodety, a religious establishment 
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most be indebted for its suppcnt to that very religion 
which in earlier times it fostered and protected ; aa 
the weakness <^ some aged mother is sustained, and 
hei existence lengthened, by the tender assiduities of 
the child whom she had reared is the hel[dessnes8 of 
infancy. So, in the present instance, unless there be 
reinfused into the mass of our society, something of 
that principle which animated onr ecclesiastic^ Extern 
in its earlier days, it is vain for us to hope iJiat the 
establishment will veiy long continue : tor an estal^h- 
ment, the actual prindples of whose member^ ami 
even teachers, are, for the most part, so extremety 
diferent from those which it professes, is an anom^y 
which will not much longer be borne. But in pr<K 
portion as vital Cbrirtiauity can be revived, la tliat 
same proportion the church establishment is stren^h- 
ened: for the revival of vital CSmsHanity ii the veijy 
reinfusion of Which we have been ^ekking. Iliiais 
the very Christianity on which our establishm'^nt ia' 
founded, and that which her Articles, and Homilies, 
and Litnrgy, teach thronghout. 

But if, when the reign of prejudice, and even df 
honest preposaesrion, and of grateflil v«ieralaon, is 
no more, (for by these iJmost any system m^ gene- 
rally be supported before a state, having passed the 
period of its maturity, is ver^ng to its ded[ine,)'it 
be thought, that a dry, unanimated reHgiOu, like that 
whicJi is now professed by nominal Christians, can 
hold its place, and much more, that it can be revivefl 
among the general mass of mankind— it m^ hi 
affirmed, that, arguing merely on human princt^e^ 
they know little of human nature. The kind of la- 
ligion which we have recommended, independent of 
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s^.eQiindtmtttin either of tlie grace whicli it impBrti, 
*» ev«n of it« truth, must at least be conceded to be 
th«t which is most of all suited to moke an impres- 
atOB upoD the lawet orders, since it so strongly in- 
terests all the pasnoBs of the human mind. If it be 
dioifght that a system of ethics may regulate the 
•QFidoct of the higher cUises, such a one is alto- 
gedier onsuitablie to the' lower, who must be wrought 
upfn by theif t^ecticHit, or they will not be wrought 
tJ^oD at all. The ancients were wiser than ourselves, 
anj uever thought of governing the community in 
gUuni by Uieir lusons of philosophy. Theselessons 
were confined to the schools of the learned ; while, 
fits the miJUion, a sy4tem of religion, such as it was, 
ym kept up, as alone adapted to their grosser natures. 
' If this reasoning feit to convince, we may safely 
^peal to fxperienoe. Let- the Sodnian and the 
morsl teacher of Christianity «ome forth, and. tell 
us what e&cts. tbet/ have produced on the lower 
otAtv^ They themselves will hardly ieay the iu- 
efficacy of their instructions. But, blessed be God, 
the religion which we ■ recommend, has proved its 
Gorr^spondeiioe: with the character originally given of 
Qiiistianity, that it was calculated for the poor : it 
b^s proved thisr I' say, by cbai^Dg the whole condi- 
tioii of tha mass of soaety in many of the most fopa- 
Igns districts in this and other countries; and by 
bringing them from a state of almost unexampled 
ifickedness and barbarisiOt toia state of sobriety, de- 
c«K^ industiy, apd, jin short, to whatever can render 
vMm usefifl membets-of'civii society. 

If indeed, thro^gh. the blessing of Providence, a 
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prindfrfe of tme rriigioD abould in say crmsidenblt 
degree gain gioand, there is no estimating the efiects 
on public merale, ind the ctmsequent influence on 
oiu political wel&re. These effecta are not merely 
Begative : thoQgh it woold be nnich merely to check 
theinrtherprogtessof a gangienej which is eating oat 
the veiy vitalt of our social and political existence. 
The generalstandardof morality, formerly described, 
would be raised — it would at Jeast be sustained and 
kept for awhile Itom fuithn depression. The esteem 
which religious diaractets would personally attract, 
would extend to the system which ^ey ^onld hold, 
and to the establishment of which they sboold be 
members. Theie are ail merely natural consequences. 
But to those who believe in a superintending Provi- 
deuce, it may be added, liiat the blessing of God 
n^ht be drawn down upon oar country, and the 
stroke of his anger be for awhile suspended. 

I^t us be spared the painful task of tradng, oQ 
the contrary, the iktal consequences of the extiactimi 
of religiou among ub. Tbey are indeed such as no 
man, who is ever so little iotereated for the wel&n 
of his country, can contemplate without the deepest 
GDnceTD. The very loss of our church est^lisbmratt, 
thongh, aa in all human institutiona, some defects 
may be found in it, would in itself be attended widi 
the moat fatal consequences. No prudent man dares 
hastily pronounce, that its destruction might not 
greatly endanger our civil institutions. It would 
not be (Micuh to prove, that the want of it would 
also be in the highest degree injuriou» to the caose 
of Christianity ; and still more, that it would take 
away what appears ftom eKpsrieuce to be one of the 
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most probable meanB of its revival. To what a de- 
gree might even the avowed principles of men, who 
ue not altogetbei destitute of religian, decline, when 
om iaeEtimable Liturgy should uo longer remain in 
use t- — a Liturgy justly inestitnablei as settiog before 
us a faithful model of the Chiistian'e belief, and 
practice, and language : as restraining us (as far as 
restraint is possible) &om excessive deviations: as 
futntshing us with abundant instruction when we 
would return into the right path : as afibrding an ad- 
vantage-grdund of no little value to such instructors 
as still adhere to the good old print^ea of the 
Church of £ngland ; in short, as daily shaming us, 
by preserving a living representation of the opinions 
and habits of better times, like some historical record 
which reproaches a degenerate posterity, by exhibit- 
ing the worthier deeds of their progenitors. In sadi 
a state of things, to what a depth public morals might 
Btok, may be anticipated hy those who consider what 
would then be the condition of society ; who reflect, 
how bad principles and vidous conduct nuitually aid 
each other's operation, and how, iu particular, the 
foinaet make sure the ground which the latter m^ 
have gdned ; who remember that, in the lower orders, 
thtt syMem of honour and that responsibility of char- 
acter are wanting, which, in the superior classes, sup- 
ply in some poor degree the place of higher principles. 
It is well for the happiness of mankind, that such a 
eommunity could not long aubsiat. The cement of 
aooiety being no more, the state would soon be dia- 
solved into individuality. 

Let it not be vainly imagined, that our state of 
dvilizatiou must prevent the moral degeneracy hero 
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threatened. A neighbouriDg nation has latdyfiir- 
nUbed a lamentaUe proo^ that fluperior polish and 
nBnement may woU consist with a veiy large meunre 
of depravity. But to aj^al to a still more deorire 
instance : it may be seen in the bistoiy of the latter 
years of the most celebrated <^ the Pagan natiODSj 
that the highest d^ees of dviliution and refinemeill 
are by do means inieparable from the moat shocking 
depraWty of morak. The &ct is eeitant, and the 
obvions inference with r^xrd to ourselves cannot be 
denied, lie cause of this strange phenomenon, 
(such it really appears to our view,) tor whidi the 
natozal corruption of man might hardly seem to ac- 
count sufficiently, has been explained by an in^iired 
writer. Spea^g of the most polished nations of 
antiquity, he ofaaerves— " Because when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, and were not 
toHcitoia* to retain him in their knowledge, he gave 
them overto a reprobate mind." Let as thenbewar^ 
and take warning from their exanple : let us not snfier 
our self-love to beguile us : let us not vainly per- 
suade ourselves, that although prosperity and wealth 
may have caused us to rriax a little too mn<^ id those 
more serious duties whidi regard our Mtdier, yet 
that we shall stop where we are; or, at least, Uiat 
we can never sink into the same state of nuwal de- 
pravation. Doubtless we ahonld rink as low, if God 
were to give up us also to our own imaginatiotts. 
And what ground have we to think he will not ? If 
we would reason justly, we should not compare .oni<- 
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ae^es wUh the sUtB o£ the heAthen world when at 
its wont, but wi^ its state at that paiod whwi, for 
its fo^etfiUaess of Qod, and its ingratitude towards 
bioi) it was suffered , to £dl,. till at length it reached 
that woicst, its nltsnate point <^ dspieasion. The 
heathens had' only rcasMi and aiatural consdance to 
direct thetn: we enjoy* superadded to theaCj the 
dear Ught of ■ goBpal cevf^tion, and a distinct de- 
claration of God's ^iaolbgS' with theanf to be a lesson 
for our instruction. How tbeo esn we but believe, 
that .if we, enjoyii^ advuit^es so mut^' superior to 
theirs, are alike fi>rget&i of our kind Benefactor, we 
also shall be Iflft t«i eiuaelTes ?. and' if «o leit, what 
reason can be assi^ed.whjr^Vle should not' fall into 
the souHi enonoitiea ? . ' 

What then utobedfHie?, .:Thcr>{i^ii^iaof the 
&Bt importance, and the.geaenal answer to it isnot 
difficult. — The eauaea Aid nature.of the decay (^re- 
ligion and morals among iis,< suffident^^ indicate the 
eourse which, on priaciples o£ sound pcdicy, it is in 
the highest d^iee wpedidntifor.oato pursue. The 
distemper of whicW es a oomBuintty, we are sick, 
should be cotuidered tathec a» a moral than a politi- 
ck malady. How aauAi has ihiB been forgotten by 
the disputaota of modem tintes! and, accwdiDgly, 
how traasieut n^ he expected to he the good ^fects 
of the best of their publicatians I. .Weshoold en- 
deavoar.to:tieadb^our st^B. Ereryfiffiat should 
be used to ruse the .de^essed tone o£ public morala. 
This is a duty particularly iucumhent on all who are 
in tbehighsr'Wa&Miaf iife;i.and itisimpossAIe not 
^o ackuowledgb thebbli^ionsj which in this respect 



Te owe u ft BktioB, to time exalted dianctei^ whom 
God, in his imdecerved morcy to us, >tin bu^ts to 
continue on the throne, and who set to their sul^eeta 
a pattern of decency and moderatim mdj sean in 
theit elevated station. 

But eveiy person of rank, and fortune, and abili* 
ties, should endeavour in like mannei to exhilut a 
similar example, and recunmend h to die imitatuui 
o£ the circle in whitji ho moves. It has been th* 
(pinion of some weU-meaning people, that by joining 
as &r as they possibly cxndd. with innocence, in the 
mstoma and practices of kreligions men, they might 
■often ttie prejudices too frequent^ taken up against 
religion, of its being an austere, gloomy service ; and 
thus secure a previous favourable imprBssion against 
any time, when they might have an opportunity of 
explaining ot enforcing their sentinients. This is 
always a questionable, and, it is to be feared, a dan- 
gerous policy. Many mischjevous consequences- ne> 
cessarily resulting fitnn it might easily be enumerated. 
But it is a policy particularly unsuitable to oar inoon- 
■iderate and dissipated times, and to the lengths at 
which we are arrived. In these ciicnnietances, the 
most likely means of producing the revulsion whioh 
is required, must be boldly to proclaim the distiuctioa 
between tho adherents of " God and BaaL" Tb.* 
expediency of this conduct in our present sitoatioB is 
ooofirmed by another consideration, to which we have 
befere had occasion to refer. It is this, that when men 
are aware that something of difficulty is to be eflracted, 
their spirits rise to the level of the encounter; they 
make up their miads to bear hardships and' brave dsn^ 
gers, and to persevero in spite of fatigue aod <^posi- 
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tion : whena% in a matter whidt is n^irded as of 
euy and ordinaiy operation, they are apt to slumber 
over their work, and to &il in what a small effiirt 
nught have beep sufficient to accomplish, for want 
of having called up the requisite degree of energy 
and spirit. Conformafaly to the principle which is 
hereby suggested, in Uie i^rciimstances in which we 
are placed, the line of demarcation between the friends 
and the enemiGS of religion should dow be made deai i 
the separation should be broad and obvious. Let him, 
then, who wishes well to his country, no longer hesi- 
tate what course of conduct to pursue. The question 
now is not, in what liberties he might warraniably 
indulge himself in another situation ; but, what are 
the restraints on himself which the exigencies of the 
present times render it advisable for him to impose ? 
Circumstanced as .we now are, it is more than ever 
obvious, that the best man is the truest patriot. 

Nor is it only by their personal conduct, (though 
tUs mode will always be the m(»t efficacious,) that 
men of authority and influence may promote the 
cause of good morals. Let them, in their several 
stations, encourage virtue and discountenance vioe 
in others. Let them enforce the laws by which the 
wisdom of our forefathers has guarded against the 
grosser in&actiona of morals ; and congratulate them- 
selves, that, in a leading situation on the bench of 
justice, there is placed a man, who, to his honour be 
it spoken, is well disposed to assist their eSbrts.* 
Let. them favour and take part in any plans which 

■.It ii ■ gntilieativii to tbe writn'* personals* wellju publk 
feelinge, Co pay Ihii tribute of re&pect to tbe etwiactei of Loitf 
Cbief Justice KeDjren. 
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'iB^..1)ft.!faq9ed for itlifl advanoentaqt o£ iaoraliiy. 
Ab*Te«U-t|^i^^Jetitbein endeavoiu to iu^tnict sad 
inprove ike risiqg fgenaration ; that, if it be poasiUe, 
an 4nt|i<]at«,]na)iib« ptt^i^ded foi the piali^ty of that 
vQpoin nrhicdi iA stwMig 4^ ip a aeighhouiing caantry. 
This haa long \ieMi. to, my Jmni thp most fonnidaUe 
faatuta of thA,<pr<tsent state of things in France; 
where, it i) be Jwedt a bfond <^. iQnrtal vipers, ai 
it werev is non hatGtHDgvwhifbi vhen they shall 
have attained to tbein miachievoua-matuldty, will go 
forth t« peiacn the,wi>rld. i Bvt frnitieas wiUl b« all - 
attempts to.«u«taiQr nmch more t» reMiv^:tbe fainting 
cause 0^ morals,, Hn)esa you can in soma degree re- 
store the prevalence ^ svaBgeUfal Cbiistiafiity. |t 
is ia Mollis aa in ghysic?: uDlasBtbe.soufceaf prac- 
tical poDoiiJea be etavated^ it will, he in vain to- at- 
tempt toitnakfi thom. &9w on Si^bigb level/in^their 
future course- You may &r«a tbesu for. anl^le iri*o 
some constrained position, bji^t they will aopp dvepto 
thfiir natural point of depresaiiui. ' By.st) there£are 
-who are studious of their country's wdCuty mote 
particularly by all who desire toisi^ort our eocle- 
siastkal establishment, every e^ort sbonl^.be used 
tOirevive the Christianity of one better days. The 
attempt should especially be made ui ^e case of the 
pastors of the church, whose situation must render 
' the principles which they hold a matter of siqterem^ 
'Uent imp»tance. Wherever these teachers have 
steadily and zealously inculcated thie true doctrines of 
the Church of England, the happiest efiects.have 
commonly rewarded their labours. And it is worth 
observing, ID tbe view which we are now taking, that 
these men, as might naturally be expected arjE^ per- 
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hapsvithdut fixrtptwny friesdl^ to out'ecdesiasticftl 
and eitil eEtebliahiiaents ;* "snd consequently, that 
their instructions and influence tend, diieetly as well 
as indiredjy. Id the maintenance of the cause of order 
and geod ^Veirhment. If any, judging with the ab- 
stract coldness of mere politicians, douht whether, by 
adt^ing the taeasares here reconnnendet^ such a re- 
ligious w»Aith #ould n^t be called' itito action, as 
might break out into miMhieVoHS irregularkies — it 
may be well tot them to recollect, what experience 
dearly "proves, that an establishment, from' its very 
nature, adords the happy mbans of ekeiting a conn- 
doable degree of fervour amd'anitnatioo, and at the 
f^me time tends'to restrain them witHin dUe bounds. 
The duty (^ encoi^aging vital religiotl in the church, 
particularly devolves on aU Who have' the disposal of 
ecclesiastical preferment, arid mote Eispecially on the 
dignitaries of the sacred order. Some of these have 
already sounded the alarm ; justly censoring the prac- 
tice of su^ring Christianity to degenerate into a 
mere sybtem of etMcs, and t^commending more at^ 
tention to the peculiar doctrinestif our rel^lon. In 
our schoiJs, ID our Uhivtrsities^ l^t ^icouragement be 
given to the Mudj* of tbi writtugs of those venerable 
divines who flourished iii the purer times of Qiris- 
tiAtiity. Let even a cousi^rable proficiency in their 
writings be required of candidates jbr ordination. 
Let our churches no longer 'witness that unseemly 
discordance, whidi' has too mudi prevailed, between 
the prayers which precede, and the seituon which 
follows. 
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But it may be enough to have briefly hinted at 
the course of conduct, which, in the present drcum- 
ataoces of this country, motives merely political should 
prompt us to pursue. To all who have at heart the 
nation^ welfare, the above suggestions are soImudIj 
■ubmitted. They have not been urged altogether 
without misgivings, lest it should appear as though 
the concern of eternity were melted down into a mer« 
matter of temporal advantage, or political expediency. 
But since it has graciously pleased the Supreme 
Being so to arrange the constitution of things, as to 
render the prevalence of true religion and of pure 
morality conducive to the well-being of states, and 
the preservation of civil' order — and since these sub- 
ordinate inducements are iKit un&equently held forth, 
even by the sacred writers — it seemed not improper, 
and scarcely liable to misconstruction, te suggest in- 
ferior motives to readers, who might be less disposed 
to listen tp considerations of a higher order. 

Would to God that the course of conduct here 
suggested might be fairiy pursued [ Would to God 
that the happy consequences which would result liom 
the principles we have recommended, could be rea- 
lised ; and, above all, that the iuflaenceof true leli- 
^on could be extensively diffused ! It is the best 
wish which can be forced for his country, by one 
who is deeply anxious for its welfare — 

Lucent redde tuam, dux bone, pains '. 
InEiar veris eniin lullua ubi tuu* 
Affuleit populo ; gratior it die*, 
£t lolea melloi niteot 
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CHAPTER VU. 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO VARIOUS DEGCBtPTlOSS OV 
PERSONS. 

Thus have we endeavoured to trace the chief de- 
fects of the religious system of the bulk of professed 
Christians in this country. We have pointed out 
their low idea of the importance of Christianity in' 
general; their inadequate concepttona of all its lead- 
ing doctrines, and the effect hereby naturally pro- 
duced in relaxing the strictness of its practical sys- 
tem : more than all, we have temaiked their grand 
fundamental misconception of its genius and essential 
nature. Let not, therefore, the difference between 
them and true believers be considered as a trifling 
difference ; as a question of forms or opinions. The 
question is of the very substance of religion ; the 
difference is of the most serious and momentous 
amount. We must speak out. Their Christianity 
is not Christianity. It wants the radical principle. 
It is mainly defective in all the grand constituents. 
Let them no longer then be deceived by names in a 
matter of infinite importance : but, with humble 
prayer to the Source of all wisdom, that he would 
enlighten their understandings, and clear their hearts 
from prejudice, let them seriously examine, by the 
Scripture standard, their real belief and allowed prac- 
tice ; and they will become sensible of the shallow- 
ness of their scanty system. 

If, through th« blessing of I^vidence on anj 
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thing irfiich has^bceu bate written, ray ahtrald feel 
tlieiBMlves diqxwsd' to this important duty of self- 
inquify^ let' a» preVipQsly warn them to be well aware ' 
of DDE notars) ^ooenesa to think too favourahly of 
ounelvei. S^dhness is one of the prindpal firoits 
of the'coiviqAianivf humaQ nature; and it b obvions 
that selfiihiiedaidilpDsee ne to overrate oiir good 
qualities, and Jto oi^prlgt^ or extenuate our defects. 
The conupdow a£ human nature, thereibre, being 
admitted, it foUoa>s' iiadeniahly, that in aS our reckon- 
ings,, if ws tninld fenft a just estimate of our diaiacter, 
wnlust mskw wi' aUoMance for the efiecta of setfish- 
nesB. It is bIbo' another effect of the coirnption of 
bunum nature, tp clmd out moral sight, and hhmt 
aar mocal sen Ability. Something muA therefore he 
^owed ibr thia e&ct likewise.' Doubtless, the pet^ 
feet fnirity of the St^reme Bemg mefkeshim see in 
u9>8tatna« tar-iDOTe in numbtir And deeper in dye 
than we ourselreis dan discover. ' Nor 'should anodier 
awfal eoDsidetation' be fot^otten. WheA we look 
intO' ourselTeSt those sins only int6 wliifih we have 
lately &Uen ue 'tionuMnly apt^ to Excite any lively 
impreesioa. MonyindividtiEdacts of'nc^'or a cos- 
tinifed courso «|f -vkUiis or didripated coriduct; whii^, 
when rocent, iM^ havesnritten ubtfith' deep 'remorse, 
afiec a few mdntbe or year^ leave httt 4ery faint traces 
in ata recoIlectimk>; gt least, those acta ^one eontinQe 
to strike' {uajtrotigly, nhicb were of v^ry extraiMrdi- 
narynMgnilmdet - ' But the strong (uipiesGiona vlnA 
they iA firsti^D^tvd, not the faded images whi<^ they 
iuhsequently'presenltJto'UB, famish tftie JBster ttearare 
(f their' guiltc and to the pure eyes of God, this 
guilt Aiust al«wf> hare ap^aied far greUer than to ns. 
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Naw, to the Siiq>iemc Being, we aunt believe that 
there is no past o> future ; as whatever will be, bo 
whatever has been, is retained by lum id pieBent and 
unv^rjoDg contempUtion, contiBuiiig iiwsys to appeu 
jittt tfao some as ^t the first moment of its existence. 
Well may it then humble us in ' the . tngltf of that 
Being " whois of purer eyes than to beheld iniquity," 
toTflmember, that, unless through true lepentauce 
and lively iaith we have obtained an intraest in the 
satislaction of Christ, we ^pear befi»e him at this 
momwit clothed with the sins of our wholelives, in 
all their original depth i^ colouring, and with alt the 
aggravations which we no longer particaluly temem- 
b«c; but which, in general, we pefhaps may recollect 
to htLVe once filled us with shame and con&eion of 
face. The writer is the rather dewous of enfindng 
this nfleotian, because he can truly declbre, that he 
hv found no (onstderation so efficaoiws iU piot^ciiig 
in his own mind the deepest self-shaHement. 

In treating of the sources of the etroneons estt- 
oatee which we form of our religious and moral 
clttracter, it may not perhaps be without its uBe« to 
take this occasion of pointing out soiae other com- 
mon springs of B^-deception. Many persona, as was 
formerly hinted, are misled by the lavouiahle opiniona 
eat^rtuned of them by others s mai^ also) it is to be 
fefiied, mistake a hot zeal for orthodoxy, for a cardial 
acofiptance of the great truths of the gospel; bdA 
alnwst all of us, at onetime or tther, >are more- or 
Igss^mjishjdr by coo&unding the suggestions of the 
updefiMiwding wilh the impulaes of the will, the assent 
wl^ch ouri judgment ^ves.:to- religious and moral 
truths with a beatty belief spd a^uobation of them. 
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There is aiutthor frequent soarce of self-deecp- 
tion, vMch is productive of so much mischief iq Hfe, 
that, though it loay appear to lead to some degree 
of repetitioD, it would be highly impT<^r to <mut 
the mention of it in this place. That we may be 
the better understood, it may be proper to premise, 
that certain particular vices, and likewise certain par- 
ticular good and amiable qualities, seem naturally to 
belong to certain particular periods and conditions 
of life. Now, if we would reason fairly in estimat- 
ing our moral character, we ought to examine oar- 
■elves with reference to that particular " sin which 
does most easily beset ua," not to some other sin to 
which we are not nearly so much liable. In lika 
manner, on the other hand, we ou^t not to account 
it matter <:£ much self-complacency, if we find in 
ours^ves that good and amiable quality vhich nS" 
lurally belongs to our period or condition ; but rather 
look for some less ambiguous sign of a real iotemal 
principle of virtue. But we are very apt to reverse 
these rules of judging : we are apt, on the one hand, 
b»th in ourselves and in others, to excuse " the be- 
setting sin," and take credit for being exempt from 
othen^ to which ve are less liable ; mid, on the other 
hand, to value ourselves extremely on our possemioo 
of the good or amiable quality which naturally be- 
longs to us, and to requite no more satisfactory evw 
deuce of the sufficiency at least of out moral charae- 
tei. The bad effects of this partiality are aggia-: 
vated by the practice, to vhich we are sadly prone, 
of being collected, when we take a hasty view of 
ourselves, with negative evidences of our state; think- 
ing it very well if we are not shocked by some great 
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actual tnn^resnon, inatesd of looking for the posi- 
tive muks of & true Christian, as laid down in the 
holy Scripture. 

But the source of self-deceptioii, which it is more 
particulaTly our pr»ent object to point ont, is a dis- 
position to consider the lelinqnishment of any parti- 
cular vice as an actiud victory over the vice itself; 
when, in iact, we only forsake it on quitting the 
period or condition of life to which that vice belongs, 
aad probably substitute ftr it the vice of the new 
period or condition on which we are entering. We 
thus mistake oar merely outgrowing our vices, or 
rdinquishiug them Irom some change in our worldly 
circumstances, for a thorough, or at least jbr a suf- 
fice nt rc&rmatiou. 

But this topic deserves to be viewed s little more 
dosely. Young people may, without much of^ce, 
be inconsiderate and dissipated ; the youth of one 
■ex may indulge ocoasiooally in licentious excesses; 
those of the other may be supremely given up to 
vanity and |deasure : yet, provided that they are 
sweet-temp«ted, and i^en, and not disobedient to their 
parents or other superiors, the former are deemed 
good-hearted young men, the latter itmocent young 
women. Those who love them best have no sotid- 
tiide about their spiritual int»ests : and it would be 
deemed strangely strict in thnasdves, or in others, 
to doubt of their becoming mote religious as they 
advmce in Ufe; and stiQ more, to speak of them as 
being actually under the divine displeasure ; or, if 
their lives should be in danger, to entertain any ap- 
prefaensions concerning their Aiture destiny. 

They grow older, and marry. The same licra- 
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tioumeBB,- wlusli was formeriy comidered in yonng 
men as a venial frailty, is now no longei regarded in 
the husband and the &ther as compatible widi the 
diaraeter of a decently Mligi|]ui man. The language 
is of this sort : " They have sown their wild oats, 
tbey nrast now irfont and be regolar." Nor per- 
haps is thr aamo BMni&at predcHDinance of Tantty 
•nd diaripation deemed innocent in the matron ; bat 
if tbey are kind respectirdy in their conjugal vnd 
parental rations, and are tolerably regular and de- 
ceDt> they pass fi>r mighty good tort ofpecpk .- and 
it would be altogether unneeessaiy scrupulosity in 
them to doubt of their coming up to the requisitions 
of the dirine law, as far as in the present state of the 
world can be expected from human fiailty. "ITien 
hearts, however, are peibaps no' more than before 
supremely set on the great work of their salvatiob, 
but are chiefly bent on increaaing their foltnneB, or 
raising their families. Meanwhile they congratu- 
late thenuelves on their having renounced vices, 
whic^ tbey are no longer strongly tempted to cmn- 
mit, and the renunciation of which forms no just cri- 
terion of the relif^ous princijde, since the conmiissnm 
of them would prejudice their characters, and perhaps 
injure their prospects in life. 

Old age has at Imgth made its advances. Now, 
if ever, we mi^t expect that it would be deuned 
high time to make eternal things the main object of 
attention. No audi thing I lliere is still an ap- 
propriate good quality, the {vesence of whidi odfu 
the disquietude, and satisfies tlie requisitions, both of 
themselves and of tbme around them. It is now 
required of tiiem that tliey should be good'caturetj 
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ukd <^eerfol, indulgent to the frflilties «id foUiw of 
tb« young ; rememberutg, that when young them- 
selves they gave in to the sune practices. How op- 
posUe this to that drsad of sin, whicdi is the rare 
cbuacteristiG of the tme Christian; which canses 
bin to look bade upon the vices of his own youthAil 
dayo with shame and sorrow; and which, instead of 
e<»iceding to young people to beitildand thought- 
less, as a privilege belonging to their age and cir- 
cumstances, prompts him to Warn ritcn agunst what 
bad proved to himself matter of sUch bitter reflec- 
tion ! Thus, throughout the viatt of life, some 
means or other are devised for Rifling the voice of 
coDsaeoce. " We cry peace, ■ wheh there is no 
peace !" and both to ourselves and others that com- 
placency is furnished, which ought only to proceed 
irom a consciousnesB of beiag recmcnled to God, and 
an humble hope of oui poasessing his favour. 

I know that these sentiments w^ be termed un- 
diaritable ; but I must not bo deterred by such an 
imputstion. It is time to have done with that 
E«is^ess cant of charity, which intrdts the under- 
stssdings, and trifl,es with the feelings, of those who 
are reslly concerned for the happiness of their fellow- 
crestures. What matter of keen remorse and of 
bitter self-reproaches are they storing up for their 
future torment, who are themselves the miseraUe 
dupes of such misguided charity ; or who, being 
charged with the office of watching over the eternal 
interests of their children or relations, suffer them- 
selves to be lulled asleep by such shallow reasonings,, 
or to be led into a dereliction of their important duty, 
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1^ B fear of biingiog on tlieiiiselve* a momaiUif 
pain ! Charity^ indeed, is partial to the object sf 
bet regard ; and, where actimis are of a donbtfid 
quality, this partiality disposes her to refer them to 
a good, rather than to a bad motipe. She is apt 
also somewhat to exa^erate merits, and to see ami- 
able qualities in a light more favourable than that 
which strictly belongs to them. But true charity i* 
wakeiul, fervent, full of solicitude, fiili of good of- 
fices, not so eanly satisfied, not so ready to brieve 
that every thing is going on well as a matter of 
course ; but jealous of mischief apt to'su^ect dan- 
ger, and prompt to esteod relief. These u« tbe 
aymptoms by which genuine regard will manifest it- 
self in a wife or a mother, in the ease of the bodilj 
health of the object of her affections. And where 
there is any real concern tiir the spiritual interests 
of others, it is characterised by the same in&UiUe 
marks. That wretched quality, by which the sacred 
name of charity is now so generally and so falsely 
usurped, is no other than indifference ; whit^, agaiaat 
the plainest evidence, or at least where there is atroi^ 
ground of appiehengion, is easily contented to beline 
that all goes well, because it has no anxieties to all^, 
no fears to repress. It undergoes no akeraation of 
possims ; it is not at one time fiu^ied with hope, aor 
' M another chilled by disappointxaeot. 

To a Gtmstderate and feeling mind, there is awte- 
thing deeply ^licting, in seeing the engaging checf^ 
fulness and cloudless gaiety incident to youth, wel- 
semed as a sufficient indication of internal puri^ by 
the delighted parents ; who, knowing the Aoetititi- 
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mtea vt theie fiatteriag appe&rances, should eagerly 
•vail themselves of this pmad, when once wasted, 
Dev^ to be regained, of good-humoured acqiuescence 
■nd duttfdl dociltty : a period when the soft and 
ductile teuper of the mind renders it more easily 
susceptible of the impresaons we denre ; and when, 
therefores habits should be formed, which may assist 
our uatuial weakness to resist the temptations to 
i^icji we shall he exposed in the commerce of m&- 
tarsr life. This is more especially aSecting in the 
femi^ sex, because that sex se^ns, by the very con- 
stitution of its nature, to be more favonrably disposed 
than ours to the feeUngs and offices of religion ; being 
^us fitted, by the bounty of Providence, the better 
to execute the in^tortant task which devolves on it, 
of the education of out earliest youth. Doubtless, 
tilis more favouisble disposition to religion in the 
female sex, was graciously designed also to make 
wotaen doubly valuable in the wedded state; and it 
seems to aflbrd to the married man the means of ren- 
dering on active share in the business of lifemorecom- 
padbte, than it would otherwise be, with the liveliest 
derodooal feelings; that when the husband should 
retnm to his family, worn and haiassed by worldly 
cares or profesatooal labours, the wife, habitually 
Reserving a warmer and more unimpaired spirit of 
dovotiou, than is perb^s consistent with being im- 
mersed in the bustle of life, might revive his languid 
piety; and that the reli^us impresdous of both 
night daove new force and teudemesB &om the ani- 
raatiiig synqiathies of conjugal atfection. Can a 
mtre pleuing image be presented to a considerate 
mind, than that of a couple, h^yin each other mi 
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in the pledges of their mutual love, unitmg in an set 
of grateful adoration to the Author of all tiieir mer- 
cies; recommeDding eadb other, and the oli^ectt vt 
their common care, to the divine iffotection ; and re- 
pressing the solicitude of conjugal and parental ten- 
demoBs by a confiding hope, that, through all tlie 
chaoges of this uncertain life, the Diq>oser of all 
things will assuredly cause all to work iogttbex for 
the good of them that love and put their trust in 
him ; and ^at, after this uncertain state shall hare 
passed away, they shall bo admitted to a joint parti- 
dpation of never-ending happiness? It is surely na 
mean or ignoble office which we would allot to the 
female sei, when we would thus commit to them the 
charge of m^taining, in lively exercise, whatever 
emotions most dignify and adorn human nature ; when 
we would make them as it were the medium of our 
intercourse with the heavenly world, the faithful repo- 
■itories of the religious principle, for the benefit both 
of the present and of the rising generation. Must it 
not then excite our grief and indignation, when we 
behold mothers, forgetful at once of their own peoo- 
Uar duties, and of the high office which Providence 
designed their daughters to fidfil, ezdting, instead of 
moderating, in them, the natural sanguineness and 
inconsiderateness of youth ; hurrying them ni^t af- 
ter night to the resorts of dissipation ; thus teaching 
them to despise the common comforts of the £unily- 
ciicle ; and, instead of striving to raise their views, and 
to direct their affections to their true object, actii^ 
as if with the express design studiously to extinguish 
every spark of a devotional spirit, and to kindle in ite 
stead an excessive love of pleasure, and, peili^»,.« 
principle of extravagant vanity, and ardent emulation ? 
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Titnocettt young vsamen ! Good-hearted yow^ 
men ! Wherein doea this goodness of heart and this 
iwnocence appear ? Remember that we are fallen 
creatures, bom in sin, and naturally depraved. Chris- 
tianity recognises no innocence or goodness of heart, 
but in the remission of sin, and in the effects of the 
operation <^ divine grace. Do we find, in these 
yooQg peixaiis, the cjiaracters which the Holy Scrip- 
tares 1^ down as the only satisfactory evidences of a 
safe state ? Do we not, on the other hand, discover 
the specific marks of a state of alienation from God ? 
Can the bJindest partiaUty persuade itself, that they 
are loving or striving " to love God with all their 
hearts, and minds, and souls, and strength ?' Are 
they " seeking first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness?" Are they "working out their sal- 
vaticm with fear and trembling ?" Are they " clothed 
with humility?" Are they not, on the contrary, 
■UpretQ^y given up to self-indulgence ? Are they 
not at least " lovers of pleasures more than lovers of 
God?" Are the offices of religion their solace, or 
their task ? Do they not come to these sacred ser- 
vices with r^nctance, continue in them by constraint, 
and quit them with gladness ? And to how many 
of these persons may not the prophet's language be 
applied : " The harp and the viol, the tabret, and 
pipe, and wine, are iu their feasts ; but they regard 
not the work of the Lord, neither consider the opera- 
tion of his hands ?" Are not the youth of one sex 
often actually committing, and still more often wish- 
ing for the opportunity to commit, those sins of 
which the Scripture says expressly, " that they who 
do «udi things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
s2 
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God?' Are not the youth of the ot^ei sex prind- 
pslly iotent on the gr&tificktion (^ Tonity ; and look* ' 
ing for their chief bi^pinen to the resorts of gaie^ 
and fashion, and to all the multiplied pleasures which 
public placesi or the still higher gratificatimia of more 
refined drcles, can supply ? 

And then, when the first ebullitions of youthful 
warmth are over, what is their botsted refoimatioQ ?. 
They may be decent, sober, useful, rospectable, as 
members of the community, or amiable is Uie rela- 
tions of domestic life. But is this the change of 
which the Scripture speaks ? Hear the expressiaiu 
which it uses, and judge fo* yourselTeB : — " Except 
a man be bom again, he cannot enter into the )(ing» 
dora of God." — ** The old man is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts ;" an expression but too descrip- 
tive of the vain delirium of youthful dissipation, and 
of the &]se dreams of pleaaore which it inspires ; but 
*<the new man" is awakened &om this fallsdous 
estimate of haziness; "be is renewed in knowledge 
after the imi^ of Him that created him." — '* He is 
created after God in righteousness and true bolineaa." 
The persons of whom we are speaking are no longer 
indeed so thoughtless, and wild, and dissipated, as 
fimnerly ; so negligent in their attention to objects 
of real value ; so eager in the puianit of pleasnre ; so 
prone to yield to the impulse of a[q)etite. But this 
is no more tban the change of which a writer of no 
very strict cast speaks, as naturally belon^ng to thw 
riper age : 

Conferaii aCudus, Ktas, snimogque virilis 
QiREiit opes, M unidtiu : buerrit honoii : 
Commitiita «a«a^ quA max nmlarS IsboHt. Hoa. 
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This is s point of infinite importance : let it not 
b« thonglit tedious to spend even yet a few moie 
momenta in the discussion of it. Put the question 
to another iisuo, and tiy it upon this principle, that 
life u a state of probation ; (a principle true indeed 
in a certain sense, though not exactly in that which 
is sometimes assigned to it ;) and you will still be 
led to no very different conclusion. Profaatioa im- 
plies resisting, in obedience to the dictates of religion, 
i^petites which we are naturally prompted to gratify. 
Young people are not tempted to be churlish, inter- 
ested, covetous ; but to be inconsiderate and diss^ 
pated, " lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
Ood." People agun in middle age are not so strongly 
tempted to be thoughUesa, and idle, and licentious. 
From excesses of this sort they are sufficiently with- 
lield, particularly when happUy settled in domestia 
life, by a regazd to their chanctets, by the restraints 
(Hf &mily connections, and by a sense of what is due 
to the decencies of the married state. Their pro- 
bation is of another sort ; they are tempted to be 
tnpremely engrossed by worldly cares, by family in- 
terssts, by profession^ objects, by the pursuit of 
wealth or of ambition. Thus occupied, they are 
tempted to '<mind earthly rather than heavenly 
tilings;" to forget "the one thing needful;" to "set 
their affections" on tempwal rather than on eternal 
Gtmcans ; and to take up with " a form of godliness," 
instead of seeking to experience the power thereof; 
the foundations of this nominal religion being laid in 
the forgetfulness, if not in the ignorance, of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. These are the 
veaify-made Christiana formerly spoken oi^ who con> 
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■ider Chrisrianity as a geographical term, propeilj 
^plicable to dl those who have been bom and edt>- 
cated in a country wherein Christianity ia professed ; 
not as indicating a renewed oatute, or as expressive 
of a peculiar character, with its appropriate desires 
and aversions, and hopes and Cears, and joys and 
•orrows. To people of this description, the solemn 
admonition of Christ is addressed ; " I know thy 
works ; that thou hast a name, that thou livest, and 
art dead. Be watchful, and strengthen the things 
which remain, that are ready to die ; for 1 have not 
found thy works perfect before God." 

If there be any one who is inclined to listen to 
this solemn warning, who is awakened from his dream 
of false security, and is disposed to be not only edmott 
but (dtogeiher a Christian — O ! let him not stifle M 
dissipate these beginnmgs of seriousness, hut sedu- 
lously cherish them as the " workings of the Divine 
Spirit," which would draw him from the "broad" 
and crowded "road of dcstruetion, into the oarrow" 
and thinly peopled " path that leadeth to life." Let 
him retire from the multitude. Let him enter into 
his closet, and on his bended knees implore, fw 
Christ's sake, and in reliance on his mediation, that 
God would " take away from him the heart of stone, 
and give bim a heart of flesh ;" that the Father of 
light would open his eyes to his true condition, and 
clear his heart from the clouds of prejudice, and dis- 
sipate .the deceitful medium of self-love. Then let 
him carefully examine bis past life, and his present 
course of conduct ; comparing himself with God's 
word, and considering how any one might reasonably 
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bave been expected to conduct himself, to whom the 
Holy Scriptures had been always open, and who had 
been used to acknowledge them to be the revelation 
of the will of his Creatoi, and Governor, and Su- 
preme Benefactor ; let him there peruse the awful 
denuDciatioDS against impenitent sinners ; let him 
labour to become more and mote deeply impressed 
with a sense of his own radical blindness and corrup- 
tion : above all, let him steadily contemplate, in all 
ita relations, that stupendous truth, the incarnation 
and crucifixion of the only-begotten Son of God, and 
the message of mercy proclaimed from the cross to 
repenting sinners — " Be ye reconciled unto God" — 
** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." 

When be fdrly estimates the guilt of sin by the 
costly satisfaction which was required to atone for it» 
and the worth of his soul by the price which was 
paid for its redemption, and contrasts both of these 
with his own sottish ipconsiderateness ; when he re- 
flects on the amazing love and pity of Christ, and 
on the cold and formal acknowledgments with which 
he has hitherto returned this infinite obligation, mak- 
ing light of the precious blood of the Son of God, 
and trifling with the giadous invitations of his Re- 
deemer : surely, if he be not lost to sensibility, there 
will rise within him mixed emotions of guilt, and 
fear, and shame, and remorse, and sorrow, which will 
nearly overwhelm bis eoul ; and he will smite upon 
his breast, and cry out in the language of the publi- 
can, " God be merciful tx} me a sinner." But, blessed 
be God* such a one needs not despair — it is to per- 
sons iu this very situation, and with these very feel- 
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ings, tbit tbe aSen of tlw goapel are li^ ibitli, ml 
its promisea ■siured; " to the weary and heavy^ laden" 
under the burthen of their nna ; to them who thint 
for the water of life ; to them who feel thransehree 
*' tied and bound bjr the chain of their nns ;" who 
abhor their c^tivity, and long earnestly for deliver- 
ance. Httppy, bt^py sonlt I whom the grace of God 
has visited—** has brought out <^ dadmess into his 
marvellons light," and '*fram the power of Satan 
unto God." Cast yonrselves then on his undeserved 
mercy : he is full of love, and will not ^mm you &Din 
his footstool : surrender yoursdves into his bands : 
and solemnly reserve, throu^ his grace, to de<licate 
henceforth all your faculties and powers to his service- 
It is yours now " to work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling," relying on the fidehty of 
Him who has promised to " work in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure." Ever look to Him 
for help : your only safety consists in a de^ and per- 
manent setue of your own weakness, and in a firm 
reliance on his strength. If you "give all diligence" 
his power is armed for your protection, bis troth is 
pledged for your security. You are enlisted under 
tbe banners of Christ'— fear not, tbou^ the world, 
and tbe flesh, and the devil, are set in array against 
you. — " Faitbitd is he that bath promised ;"— " be 
ye also faithful unto death, and he will give you a 
crown of life." — " He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved." In such a world as this, in 
such a state of society as ours, e^wcially i^ in the 
hi^er walks of life, you must be prepared to meet 
with many difficulties :— -arm yooraeivei^ therefore^ 
in the first plaee, with a detemdoed reaolutian oot to 
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rate fanman estimatioo beyond iti true valae ; not to 
draad the charge of particularity, when it shall be 
necessaly to incar it ; but let it be your constant en- 
deavour to retain, before your mental eye, that bright 
assemblage of invisible spectators, who are the wit- 
nrases of your daily conduct, and " to seek that hon^ 
««T which cometh &om God." You cannot advance 
a aingk step, till you are in some good measure pos^ 
seised of this comparative indi&rence to the favour 
of nefi. We hare be£>re explained OBreelves too 
deuiy to tender it necessary to dedare, that no one 
should needles^ afiect singularity : but to aim at 
objecte that are iDcompatlble nith each other, or, la 
other words, to seek to please God and the wodd, 
where tbdr cominimdB are really at variuice, is the 
way to be neither re^wctable, aor good, nor happy. 
Continue to be ever nvare of your own radical cor- 
nqition and habitual weakness. Indeed, if your eyes 
b« raaBy opened, and your heut truly softened— if 
you " hunger and thirst af^er r^hteousnesS," rising 
in yoDi ideas of tru« holiness, and proving the gen- 
uinenesB of your hope by desiring " to purily yourself 
ovflD at God is pure," — you will become daily more 
and more sensible of your own defeets, and wants, 
and weaknesses ; and more and more impressed by a 
B«D«e of the meri^ and long-snflbring of that gracjout 
Saviour, " who fo^reth all your sins, and healeth 
aU your infirmilies." 

This is the solstion of what, to a man of the woHd^ 
mij^t seem a stiwige paradox j that, in proportion a« 
the Christian grows in grace, he- grows also in hu- 
mility. Humili^ is iadeed the vital principle of 
s3 

I .. .,C.i.)i)^lt: 
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Christianity ; that prindple by which, from &cst to 
last, she Uves and thrives^ and in proportion to the 
growth or decline of which, she must decay or flouiish. 
This first disposes the sinner, in deep setf-abasement, 
to accept the offers of the gospel ; this, during his 
whole progress, is the very grouud and basis of his 
feelings and conduct, in relation to God, his fellow- 
creatures, and himself; and, when at length be shall 
be translated into the realms of glory, this principle 
shall still subsist in undiminished force : be shall 
" &11 down, and cast bis crown before the Lamb ; and 
ascribe blessing, and honour, and gloiy, and power, 
to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb, Ibr ever and ever." The piactica) benefit! 
of this habitual lowliness of spirit are too numetou^ 
and at the same time too obvious, to require enumer- 
^ion. It will lead yo<i to dread the be^nings, and 
fly from the occasions of sin; as that man would 
shun some infectious distemper, who should know 
that he was predisposed to take the contagion. It 
will prevent a thousand difficulties, and decide m 
thousand questions concerning worldly compliances; 
by which those persons are apt to be embairassed, 
who are not duly sensible of their own exceeding frailty, 
whose views of the Christian character are not suffi- 
ciently elevated, and who aie not enough possessed 
with a continual fear of " grieving the Holy Spirit of 
God," and of thus provoking him to withdraw hia 
gracious influence. But if you are really such as 
we have been describing, you need not be urged to 
set the standard of practice high, and to strive after 
universal holiness. It b the desire of your hearts 
t9 act in all things with a single eye to the favour of 
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God ;' and thus the most (irdinary acticms' of life will 
be raised into offices of religion. This is the puri- 
fying, the transrauting principle, which realizes the 
f&bl^ touch, which chunges all to gold. But to this 
desire of pleasing God, it is essential that we should 
be continually solicitous to discover the path of duty ; 
that we should not indolently wait for such occasions 
of gloriiying God as are forced upon us, but pray ear- 
nestly to God for a spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, that we may be acute in discerning opportunities 
of serving him, judicious in selecting, and wise in im- 
proving theiii. It is essential also that you guard 
against the distraction of worldly cares ; and cultivate 
beavenly-mindedness, and a spirit of continual prayer ; 
and that you watch incessantly over the workings of 
your own deceitful heart. To this I must add, that 
you must be active also, and useful. Let not your 
precious time be wasted " in shapeless idleness ;" an 
admonition which, in our days, is rendered but too 
necessary by the relaxed habits of persons even of 
real piety: but wisely husband and improve this 
£eeting treasure. Never be satisfied with your pre- 
sent attainments ; but " forgetting the things which 
are behind," labour still to "press forward," with 
undiminished energy, and to run the race that is set 
before you without weariness or intermission. 

Above all, measure your progress by your im- 
provement in love to God and man. " Ood is love." 
This is the sacred principle which warms and en- 
lightens the heavenly world, that blessed seat of God's 
risible presence. There it shines with unclouded 
radiance. Some scattered beams of it are graciously 
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tnoiBiBitted to HI on esitb, « we bad been benigbteJ 
aoi loat in dackneBS and miteij ; but a laiger^mitiaB 
of it is iniiued into tbe hearts of tbc aeiraDts af God, 
who thus ** are renewed in tbe divine likrawse," and 
even here exhibit soine Unt tiacea of the nnage of 
theii heavenly Father, it ia the princ^Je o£ kfn 
which disposea them to yield tbcisaelTea up without 
rcaerve to the aerrice t>( Him, " who bought then 
with the price of hia own bloocL" 

Senile^ and base, and mereenaiy, ia the notion tS 
Cliiiatian pfactic* among tho bulk of nomiiMt Chria> 
tians. They give no man than they dan not with> 
hM ; they Bbstain from nothing bnt what they mutt 
not practise. When yon state to tbem the doufalfiit 
quality of any action, and tho CMueqiient obligatioa 
to desist from it, they r^ly to yott in die very iprit 
of Shylock, " th^ cannot find it in the bond." In 
■bort, they know Christianity only aa a ayttam of 
jeattaints. She is defiled of every Kberal aid 
geneiona principle : ahe is rendered almott si^t ka 
tbe social interconnea of life, and ia only suited to 
the gloomy walli of a cloister, in which they wonM 
confine b«r. But true Christiana consider then- 
a^ves not as satisfying soma rigcnoua creditor, bM 
as dischargmg a debt ef gratitude. Theirs, accord> 
ingly, is not the stinted return of a constramed obe- 
dience, but the la^e and liberal measoTe of a volun- 
tary service. Thia prhie^tle, theicf<»ev pwvoBta a 
thousand practical embanaismaits l^ which they are 
eontinually haiasaod who act ftam- a less genraovo 
motive ; and who re<pitre it to be clearly ascertained 
to theaa, that any giatifieatwn ot worldly complianco. 
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which mty h» in qaestion, it beyond the aOovcJ 
. bwmdary tine of CbriBtian practice.* This principle 
legaUtaB the true ChriHtun's choicft <^ companion* 
and friends, where he is at lihMt^ to make an optiim ; 
this fills him with the derare of promoting th« tnn* 
poral wel&re of all around him, and still nore with 
pitjr and love, and anxions Mdicitade for Uieir apiritaal 
ha^iinese. Indi{feien«e indeed in this respect is one 
of ^e nirest signs of a low or declining state in reti* 
gion. This animaUng principle it is, which, in the 
true Christian's bapjHei hour, in^urits his devotions, 
and causes him to delight in the worsh^ of Ood ; 
which fills him with coosolalioD, and peace, and glad- 
ness, and sometimefl even enables him '* to reJMce 
with j^ unspeduble and fiiU of glwy'" 

But this world is not his resting-place: here, to 
the very last, he must be a pilgrim and a stranger ; 
a soldier, whose war&re ends only with Ufe, ever 
struggling and combating with the powers of dark- 
ness, and with the temptations of the world arodnd 
him, and the still more dangerous hostilities of in* 
temal depravity. The perpetual viosratudea of this 

■ ** Naitberwi)] I i^er burnl-ofieriiiga tmto (bcliord mj God" 
(says Daviil) "of that which doih roel me nothing." 2 Sam. 
Xxrr. 34t " T^m;" (<he aposllfs) " departed fraoi thp presimce 
of Uie eoDrwUf rajoicing (but tbey wirt: counted woitliy to (uSer 
ihame for ibe name of Jesus. " Acts v. 41. See bIbO 1 Thess. 
I. 6. Seb. K. m. JatDM i. 8. 1 Peter iv. 13, I4k 
. Sucliare the nBrks exbibittd io Scriptuie of a true lovetti Cod; 
and though our »gdrd for our common Lord is not put to tli« 
ome severe teit, ss tliat of tb« Bposties and llrst CbriMiins na»; 
jtt, if tbe suae priociple exucad in lu also, it would iwel; di»- 
pose U9 to act in the spirit of that conduct ; and prompt us rather 
to be willing to exceed in seff-deiiaJeind lalM»g for ChriM'l sak*t 
ttofl to be MfMWBfd at we are to ccmplain, wb«ne*«r wean 
called upon (o perforoi or to abstain from any thing, though in an 
iDiiance ever lo little eoMnur to ow inclinatiMM. 
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tancertain state, the peculiai tritds and difficultieB with 
which the life of a Chmtian is diequered, and stiU 
inoie, the paiDAil and himiihatiDg Temembixnce of 
his own infirmities, teach him to look forward, almoct 
with outstretched neck, to that promised day, when 
be shall be completely delivered from the bondage of 
conuptioD, and sonow and sighing shall flee away. 
In the anticipation of that blessed period, and com- 
paring this churlish and turbulent world, (where com- 
petition, and envy, and anger, and revenge, so vex 
and agitate the sods of men,) with that blissfol re- 
gion where love shall reign without disturbance, and 
where all, knit together in bonds of indissoluble 
friendship, shall Unite in one harmonious song of 
praise to the Author of their common happiness; the 
true ChiistiaQ triumphs over the fear of death : he 
longs to realize these cheering images, and to obtain 
admission into that blessed company. With far more 
justice than it was originally used, he may adopt the 
beautiful exclamation — " O prsclarum ilium diem, 
cum od illud divinum animorum concilium coetnmque 
proficiscar, atque ex hac turba et coUuvione discedam !" 

What has been now remarked, concerning the 
habitual feelings of the real heHever, may suggest a 
reply to an objection common in the mouths of no- 
minal Christians, that we would deny men the inno- 
cent amusements and gratifications of life ; thus caus- 
ing our religion to wear a gloomy forbidding aspect, 
instead of her true and natural face of cheerfrilnest 
and joy. This is a charge of so serious a nature, 
that, although it lead into a digressi<Hi, it may not 
be iipproper. to take some notice of it. 



In the first place, ReHgion piohibita no Bmuiement 
oi gratification which is really innocent. The quei- 
tion, however, of its innocence, must not be tried bj 
the loose maxims of worldly morality, but by the 
spirit of the injunctions of the word of God, and by 
the indulgence being conformable or not confoimable 
to the genius of Christianity, and to the tempers and 
dispositions of mind enjoined on its professors. There 
can be no dispute conceming the true end of iecreft> 
tions. They are intended to refiesh oui exhausted 
bodily or mental powers, and to restore us, with re- 
newed vigour, to the more serious occupations of life. 
Whatever, therefore, fkti^es either body or mind, 
instead of refreshing them, is not fitted to answer 
the designed purpose. Whatever consumes more 
time, or money, or thought, than it b expedient (I 
might say necessary) to allot to mere amusement, can 
hardly be approved by any one, who considers these 
talents as precious deposits, for the expenditure of 
which he will have to give account. Whatever di- 
rectly or indirectly must be likely to injure the welfiire 
of a fellow-creature, can scarcely be a suitable reGre»- 
tion tor a Christian, who is " to love his neighbour 
as himself;" or a very consistent diversion for any 
one, the business of whose life is to diffiise happineat. 

But does a Christian never relax ? Let us not 
■o wrong and villify the bounty of Providence, as to 
allow for a moment, that the sources of innocent 
amusement are so rare that men must be driven, 
almost by constraint, to such as are of a doubtful 
quality. On the contrary, such has been the Crea> 
tor's goodness, that almost every one of our physical, 
and intellectual, and moral faculties, (and the same 
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stay be uid of the whole cre^on wi^h -we lee axound 
BS,) is not only caleuUted to answer the pioper end 
of it! being, by its lulMeTvieney to come psipose of 
■olid usefnlneMj bat to be the instmment of admin- 
itSenag plcMiuc. 

KbteontMt 
Wtth every food of lift to noariih idm, 
Tbou nak'st all nature bmuU; to hU e;« 
And music to bii ear. 

Oar Maker also, in hii ItiFiilii*— , baa lo constructed 
na, that even mare vidstitnda i> giatofiJ and re&e*fa- 
ing ; a cmiraderatian which should pnompt as often 
. to sMk, iinm a prudent vaiiatiiHi of uaefy poraniti, 
that racrsatiau, for which we are apt to reeott to what 
is ahogethra tmproductive and uniruitfiiL 

Yet rich and multiplied ue the ^lug* of innocmt 
r^xattOB. The Chnstian relaxes in iha temperate 
tue of all the gifts of Providenca. Imagination, and 
tasta, and geaiu*, and the beaatiea of cieatifMi, atid 
the works of art, lie open to Idm. He Telaxee in 
the feast of reaooD, in the inteocourBea of sooiety, is 
the sweet* of iriendst^ in the endsarm^tti of lov^ 
in the exenue of hope, aS camfidence,. of joy, of grar 
titude, of nnivsteal good-will, of all the benevolent 
■aoA gCK^roas afieetiona; whicl^ by the giacions ap> 
pointmODt of our Cieatcn^ while they diiintcrestedly 
intend evly happiness to othai^ are mmt surriy prv*' 
dnctive of peace and joy to onrselreSi O ! little ia 
tbey know of the tme measaie of tnati's ei^i^inem, 
who oa eompraB these dc^^tliil cani[dacenciea.with 
the ftivt^ua pleooirei of ddssipatUHi, «- the coarse 
gntifications of senmality. It is no wonder, haw>- 
«va^ that the nominal Christian should zelactaody 
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give up, one by one, the pleunres of the vorld ; md 
look back upon them, when telinquishail, with eyes 
of wistfiilnesa and regret ; because he kuowa not the 
■weetneBS of the delights with which true Christianity 
repays those trifling sacrifices ; and is wholly unac- 
quaintod with the nature of ^at pleasantness which 
is to be found in the ways of reUgion. 
. It is indeed true, that when any one, who has 
long been going on in the gross and unrestrained 
practice of vice, is checked in his career, and enter» 
at first on a religious course, he has much to undergo. 
Fear, guilt, remorse, shame, and various othw pm- 
sions, struggle and confiiot within him. His appetitM 
are clamoroua for their accustomed gralUcation ; and 
inveterate habits are scarcely to be denied. He is 
wdghed down by a load of guilt, and almost oveiw 
whelmed by the senae of his unworthiness. But idl 
this ought in ftimess to be charged to the account 
of bis past sins, and not to that of his present le- 
pentancG. It rarely h^tpens, however, that tlii» 
state of snfisruig continaea veiy l<mg. When the 
mental ^oom is the blackest, a ray of heaveidy light 
occasionally breaks in, uidsnggests the hope of better 
days. Even in this life it is found a universal truth, 
that '* they that sow in tears," provided they be 
really tears of penitence and contrition, " shall reap 
in joy." ** The broken and contrite heart, Crod 
never did, nor ever will despise." 

Neither, when we maintain, that the ways «rf re- 
ligion are ways of pleasantness, do we mean to d^iy 
that the Christian's internal state is, through the 
whole of his life, a state of discipline and war&re. 
Several of the causea whidi contribute to render it 
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•odi have heea already pointed out, together wkh 
^e workings of his mind in reUtion to them : but 
if be has solidtudea and grie& peculiar to himself 
he has " joys also with which a atranger intermeddln 
not." 

, " Drinic deep," however, " or taste noi," is a 
direction lull aa applicable to rdigion, if we would 
find it a source <^ pleasure, as it is to knowledge. 
A little religion is, it must be confessed, apt to make 
Ben gloomy, as a httle knowledge is to Tender them 
Tain : hence the unjust imputation often brought upon 
zdigion by -thoee, whose degree of religion is just 
sufficient, by condemning their course of conduct, to 
render them uneasy ; enough merely to impair the 
sweetness of the pleasures of sin, and not enough to 
compensate for the relinquishment of them by its own 
peculiar comforts. Thus these men bring up, as it 
were, an ill report of that land of promise, which, in 
truth, abounds with whatever in our journey through 
life can best refresh and streDgtheD us. 

We have enumerated some souices of pleasure 
which men of the world may understand, and must 
acknowledge to belong to the true Christian; but 
there are others, and those of a still higher class, to 
which they must confess themselves strangers. To 
say nothing of a qualified, I dare not say an entire, 
cxemptioo from those distracting passions and cor- 
roding cares, by which they must naturally be ha- 
lassed whose treasure is within the reach of mortal 
accidents ; the Christian has an humble quiet-giving 
bc^e of being reconciled to God, and of enjoying 
his &vour ; he has a soUd peace of aund, (which the 
Torld can neither ^ve nor take away,) residting frwa 
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a fitin confidence in the infinite wisdom and goodneai 
of God, and in the unceasing care and kindness of a 
gracious Savioat ; and he has persuasion of the truth 
of the divine assurance, that all things shall work 
together for his good. 

When the pulse indeed beats high, uid we are 
flushed with youth, and health, and vigour — when 
all goes on prosperously, and success seems almost 
to anticipate our wishes — then we feel not the want 
of the consolations of religion ; but when fortune 
frowns, or friends forsake us — when sorrow, or sick* 
nesG, or old age, comes upon us — -then it is, that the 
superiority of the pleasures of religion is established 
over those of dissipation and vanity, which are ever 
apt to fly from us when we are most in want of 
their aid. There is scarcely a more melancholy sight 
to a considerate mind, than that of an old man, who 
is a stranger to those only true sources of satisiac- 
tion. How affecting, and at the same time how dis- 
gusting, is it to see such a one awkwardly catching 
at the pleasures of his younger years, which are now 
beyond his reach ; or feebly attempting to retain them, 
while they mock his endeavours, and elude his grasp ! 
To auch a one, gloomily indeed does the evening of 
life set in. All is sour and cheerless. He can 
neither look backward with complacency, nor forward 
with hope : while the aged Christian, relying on the 
assured mercy of his Redeemer, can calmly reflect, 
that his dismission is at hand, and that his redemp- 
tion draweth nigh : while his strength declines, and 
his faculties decay, he can quietly repose himself on 
the fidelity of God ; and at the very entrance of the 
valley of the shadow of death, he can lift up an eye, 
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£m, I>etli^t9, and feeble* yet occasionADy sparbliog 
wiUi hope, and confidently loolcing forward to the 
near possession of his heavenly inheritance, even 
** to those joys which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered iDto the heart of mm 
to conceiTe." 

Never were there times which inculcated more 
forcibly, than those in which we live, the wisdom of 
seeking a happiness beyond the reach of human vi- 
ctssitades. What Btriking lessons have we had of 
the precarious tenure of all sublunaiy possessions ! 
Wealth, and power, and prosperity, how peculiarly 
transitory and uncertain ! But religion di^enses 
her choicest cordials in the seasons of exigence, in 
poverty, in exile, in sickness, and in death- The 
essential superiority of that support which is derived 
from religion is less felt, at least it is less apparent, 
when the Christian is in (iill possession of riches, 
and splendour, and rank, and all the gifts of nature 
aad fortune. But when all these are swept away by 
the rude hand of time, or the rough blast of advw- 
nty, the true Christian stands, like the glory of the 
forest, erect and vigorous; stripped indeed of his 
■ummer foliage, but more than ever discovering to 
the observing eye the solid strength of his substftn- 
tial texture : 
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Sect. II. 



Advice to some who profess their full Assent to the 
fandamentoX Doctrines of the QaspeL 

la a ibnaer chapter, we largely insisted on vliat 
may be tenned the fundamental practical error of the 
bulk of profeaaed Christiaois in our days ; tbeir either 
ovedookiDg or mia conceiving the pecuBar method 
which the ^spel haa provided for the renovation i^ 
our corrupted nature, and for the attaintnent of e^exj 
ChiiBtian grace. 

But there are mistakes on the right hand and on 
the left ; and our general proaeness, when we are 
flying iron one extreme to nm into mi oppoBite error, 
rendera it neceseory to superadd another admonition. 
The generally ^vailing error of the present day, in- 
deed, is that fundamental one whidi has been already 
pointed out. But while we attend, in the first place, 
to that, and, on the warrant both of Scripture and 
expariertco, prescribe hearty repentance and Hvely 
faith as the cmly foundation of all true faohnesi, we 
must at the same time guard agaiiwt a practical mifr- 
tdu of another kind. They who, with penitent 
hearts, have humbled tbemselvea before the cross of 
Christ, and who, pleading his merits as their only 
ground c^ pardon and acc^Aanee with Ood, have re- 
solved henceforth, through the he^ of his Spirit, to 
bring foffth the fruits of righteousness, are sometimes 
j^t to conduct themsdves as if they considered tiieir 
work as now done ; or, at least, aa if this were the 
whole they had to do, as ofieu as, by falling afreah 
into tojit another act of re^ntance and faith may 
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seem to have become necessary. There are not a 
few, in our relaxed age, who thus satisfy themselves 
with what may be termed general Christianity ; who 
feel general penitence and humiliation from a sense 
of their sinfulness in general, and general desires of 
universal holiness; but who neglect that vigilant and 
jealous caie, with which they should labour to extir- 
pate every particular corruption, by studying its nV' 
ture, its root, its ramifications, and thus becoiaing 
acquainted with its secret moveio«its, with the means 
whereby it gains strength, and with the most e&eo- 
tual mediods of resisting it. In like manner, they 
ate fa from striving, with persevering alacrity, for 
the acquisition uid improvement of every Christian 
grace. Nor is it unusual for ministers, who preach 
the truths of the gospel with fidelity, abifity, and 
success, to be themselves abo liable to the charge 
of dwelling altogether in their instructions on this 
general religion : instead of tracing and laying open 
idl the secret motions of inward corruption, and 
instructing their hearers how best to conduct them- 
selves io every distinct part of the Christian warfare ; 
how best to strive against each particular vice, and 
to cultivate each grace of the Christian character. 
Hence it is, that in too many persons, concerning 
the sincerity of whose general professions of religion 
we should be soriy to entertain a doubt, we yet see 
little progress made in the regulation of their tempers, 
in the improvement of their time, in the reforoi of 
their plan (£ life, or in ability to resist the temptation 
to which they are particularly exposed. They will 
confess themselves, in general terms, to be " miser- 
able sinners :" this is a tenet of their creed, and they 
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feel even proud in avowing it. They will occasion- 
Ally also bunent particular filings : but this coufcGsion 
is sometiines obviously made, in order to draw forth 
a compliment for the very opposite virtue : and where 
this is not the case^ it is often not difficult to detect^ 
under this false guise of contrition, a secret self-com- 
placency, arising from the manifestations which they 
have affiirded of their ocnteness or candour in dis- 
covering the infirmity in question, or of their frank- 
ness or humility in acknowledging it. Tliis will 
scarcely seem an illiberal suspicion to any one who 
either watches the workings of his own heart, or who 
observes that the faults confessed in these instance* 
are very seldom those with which the person is most 
clearly and strongly chargeable. 

We must piwnly warn these men, and the consi- 
deration is seriously pressed on their instructors also, 
that they are in danger of deceiving themselves. 
Let them beware lest they be nominal Christians of 
another sort. These persons require to be remindedi 
that there is no short compendious method of holi- 
ness; but that it must be the business of their whole 
lives to grow in grace, and, continually adding one 
virtue to another, as far as possible, " to go on to- 
wards perfection." " He only that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous." Unless " they bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit," they can have no sufficient evi- 
dence that they have received that " Spirit of Christ," 
" without which they are none of his." But where, 
on the whole, our unwilUngness to pass au unfavour- 
able judgment may lead us to indulge a hope, that 
** the root of the matter is found in them," — yet we 
must at least declare to them, that, instead of adorn- 
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tag tike doetriM of Cbrirt, tb^ ditpai^c and ia»^ 
credit it. The world sees oot Uwir sea«t homi&a- 
tioa, aw the exeraiMS €£ thar deeets ; but it is acute 
in diBceniing practical we^cnenea : rad if it Aaem' 
that they have the sanie eagerness ih the pursuit of 
wealth ot ambition, the aaiae wn taste for ostentation 
ta4 di^ilay, the Mune uagevemed tenpers, wfaic^ «e 
fband ID the feoenlity ef mwikind — it will treat inAi 
coDteupt their pretAooea to auperior aaoctity and i»- 
d^rence to woridly thrngs, and will be bwrdened in 
its prejudices against the otdy mode wluch Qod hsi 
provided for oar ^scapiog the wrath to eome, and eh- 
taining etemal happaaattk 

Let bias, ^aO) wbowo«ld be indeed a Cbriatiai), 
wat(^ over his ways uid over tm beeit with unceas- 
ing drcUBiipection. Let htm HideaTour to leam, 
both from men uid books, particulariy from the lives 
of eminent Christiansy* what methods have been ae- 
tuaUy found most efiectual £>r the coni^ufiBfe o£ every 
particular vice, and for improveisent in every branch 
of holiness. Tlius, whilst he studies his own char- 



* It IHT not be «niM to meotion a few uwhl pvMicuioiti of 
Uii* sort. W»lion'i Uvea, particularir ''■b Ust editioa I17 Mi. 
ZoMch ; Gilpin's Lives ; the Liv;s of Bishop Bedel and Bishop 
Biijl;arArclibMM$itMicr:9'«Q'aLa'eofHaiiiniaB(h ArcbdtKwn 
Hsmillon'g Life ol Mr. Buwvel, AcoooipCanC Geiienl of ItelaM^ 
recommended b J the Aichbishopof Dublin, the Btshope of Mestb, 
Dsn7, liaaifek, Closer, aad Down ; toaia nctmcCB (ratn Bur- 
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ket«, uut observes the most secret workings of his 
own miDd, and of out common nature ; the knowledge 
which he will acquire of the human heart in general, 
sod especially of his own, will be of the highest 
utility, in en^ling him to avoid or to guard against 
the occasions of evil : and it will also tend, above all 
things, to the growth of humility, and to the main- 
tenance of that sobriety of spirit and tenderness of 
conscience, which are eminently characteristic of the 
true Christian. It is by this unceasing diligence 
as the jostle declares, that the servants of Christ 
must make their calling sure: and it is by this only 
that their labour will ultimately succeed : for " so an 
entrance shall be ministered unto them abundantly, 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ." 

Sect. III. 

Britf Obtervationt addres$ed to Sceptic* and 
Unitariant. 

There is another class of men, an increasing dass, 
it is to be feared, in this country, that of absolute 
unbehevers, with which this little work has properly 
no concern : but may the writer, sincerely pitying 
their melancholy state, be permitted to ask them one 
plain question ? If Christianity be not in their esti- 
mation true, yet ia there not at least a presumption 
in its favour, sufficient to entitle it to a serious ex- 
amination : btaa its having been embraced (and that 
Dot blindly and implidtiy, but upon full inquiry and 
deep consideration} by Bacon and Milton, and 
Locke and Newton, and much the greater part of 
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those* who, by the re^di of tiieir unfUntandiDgs, or 
the extent of theii knowledge) and by the freedcm 
too of th^ minds, and their daiing to combat exist- 
ing prejudices, have called forUi the respect and ad- 
tniration of mankind ? It might be deemed scarcelj 
fair to insist on churcfamen, though eome of them 
are among the greatest nantes tlus coun&y has ever 
known. Can the sceptic in general aay with truth, 
that he has either prosecuted aa examination into 
the evidences of revelation at all, or at least with a 
seriousness and diligence in any degree {uroportioiied 
to the importance of ^e subject ? The fact is, and 
it is a fact which redounds to the honour of Chris- 
tianity, that infidelity is not the result of sober in- 
quiry and deliberate preference. It is rather the 
slow production of a careless and irreligious life, ope- 
rating together with prejudices and erroneous con- 
ceptions concerning the nature of the leading doc- 
trines and fundamental tenets of Christianity. 

Take the case of young men of condition, bred up 
by what we have termed nominal Christians, When 
children, they are carried to church, and thence they 
become acquainted with such parts of Scripture as 
are contained iu our public service. If tbeir parents 
preserve still more of the customs of better times, 
they are taught their catechism, and furnished with 
a little further reli^ous knowledge. After a while, 
they go from under the eyes of their parents ; they 
enter into the world, and move forward in the path 
of Ufe, whatever it may be, which has been assigned 
to them. They yield to the temptations which assail 
them, and become more or less dissipated and lioen^ 
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tious. At least they neglect to look into theii 
Bible ; they do not enlarge the sphere of their reli- 
gious acquisitions ; they do not even endeavour, by 
reflection and study, to mature their knowledge, or 
to turn into rational conviction the opinions, which 
in their diildhood they had taken upon trusL 

They travel perhaps into foreign countries ; a pro- 
ceeding which naturally tends to weaken their nur- 
sery prejudice in favour of the religion in which they 
were bred, and, by removing them from all means of 
public worship, to relax their practical habits of re- 
U^OD. They return home, and commonly are either 
hurried round in the vortex of dissipation, or engage 
with the ardour of youthful minds in some pubhc or 
professional pursuit. If they read or hear any thing 
about Christianity, it is commonly only about those 
tenets which are subjects of controversy ; and what 
reaches their ears fiom their occasional attendance at 
church, though it may sometimes impress them with 
an idea of the purity of Christian morality, contains 
much, which, coming thus detached, perplexes and 
offends them, and suggests various doubts and start- 
ling objections, which a further acquaintance with 
the Scripture would remove. Hius knowing Chris- 
tianity chiefly by the difficulties it contains, and some- 
times tempted by the ambition of showing themselves 
superior to vulgar prejudice, or prompted by the na- 
tural pride of the human heart to cast ofi' tbeir sub- 
jection to dogmas imposed ou them — disgusted too, 
periiaps, by the immoral lives of some professed Chris- 
tians, by the weaknesses and absurdities of others, 
•mi by what they observe to be the implicit belief 
«f numbers whom they see and know to be equally 
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ignorant nitli themselves — they are fiDed with doubts 
and suspidons, which, to a greater or less extent, 
spring up within them. These doubts enter into the 
mind at first almost imperceptibly : they exist only 
as vague indistinct surmises, and by no means take 
the precise shape or substance of a formed opinion. 
At first, probably, they even ofiend and startle by 
their intrusion : but by degrees the unpleasant sensa- 
tions which they once excited wear o^ and the mind 
grows more familiar with them. A confused sense 
(for such it is, rather than a formed idea) of its be- 
ing desirable that their doubts should prove well- 
founded, and of the comfort and enlargement which 
would be afibrded by that proof, lends them much 
secret aid. The impression becomes deeper ; not in 
consequence of being reinforced by firesh arguments, 
but merely by dint of having longer rested in the 
mind ; and as they increase in force, they creep on 
and extend themselves. At length they diffuse 
themselves over the whole of religion, and possess the 
mind in undisturbed occupancy. 

It is by no means meant that this is universaDj 
the process. But, speaking generally, this ' might 
be termed, perhaps not unjustly, the natural history 
of scepticism. It approves itself to the expeiiencie 
of those who have with any care watched the pro- 
gress of infidelity in persons around them; and it is 
confirmed by the written lives of some of the most 
eminent unbehevers. It is curious to read their oini 
accounts of themselves, the rather as tliey accord so 
exactly with the result of our own observation.^^ 
We find that they once perhaps gave a sort <)f ~im- 
plicit hereditary assent to the truth of Cbna^Midtf, 
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and weie wbati by a misdiieTons perversion of lan- 
guage, the world denominates believers. How were 
they then awakened from their sleep of ignorance? 
At what moment did the light of truth beam in upoii 
them, and dissipate the darkness in which they had 
been involved? The period of their infidelity is 
marked by no such determinate boundary. Reason, 
and thought, and inquiry, had little or nothing to do 
with it. Having for many years lived careless and 
irreligious lives, and associated with companions 
equally careless and irreligious — not by force of stutfy 
and refiectioD, but rather by the lapse of time, they 
at length attained to their infidel maturity. It is 
worthy of remark, that where any are reclaimed from 
infidelity, it is generally by a process much more 
rational than that which haa been here described. 
Something awakens them to reflection. They ex- 
amine, they consider, and at length yield their as- 
sent to Christianity on what. they deem sufficient 

From the account here given, it appears plainly 
that infidelity ia generally the oSspring of prejudice, 
and that its success is chiefiy to he ascribed to the 
depravity of the moral character. This fact is con- 
firmed by the undeniable truth, that in societies, 
which consist of individuals, infidelity is the natural 
fruit, not so much of a studious and disputatious, as 
of a dissipated and vicious age. It diffuses itself in 
proportion as the general morals decline ; and it is 
embraced with leas apprehension, when every infidel 
is kept in spirits, by seeing many around him who 
are shaiiug fortunes with himself. 

To any fair mind this consideratioD alone might 
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b« oSerad) u luggertiiig a atrong argnBsnt agabst 
infidelity, and in £ivour o£ leveUtion. And the 
friendt of Cluisti«iity might jnstly retoit the chaise, 
which their opponents often u^ with no little a&o- 
tation of superior wiadom— -that we implicitly aucien- 
der minelves to the inflasnce of ptejudic% instead of 
examining dispassionately the ground of ouz foith^ 
and yielding oui assent only according to the degree 
of evidence. 

In out own days^ when it is but too deax that 
infidelity increases^ it is not in coDsequence of tb< 
reasonings of the infidel writers having been mnch 
studied, but firom the progress of luxury, and the 
decay of morals : and, so far as this increase may 
be traced at aQ to the works of sceptical writers, it 
has been produced, not by argument and discussion, 
but by sarcasms and points of wit, which have oper> 
ated on weak minds, or on nominal Christians, by 
bringing gradually into contempt opinicais, which} in 
their case, had only rested on the basis of blind re* 
tpect and the prejudices of education. It may there- 
fore be Imd down as an axiom, that infidelity is in 
general g disease of the heart more than of liie un> 
derstanding. If revelation were assailed aniy by 
reason and argument, it would have little to fear. 
The literary opposers of Christianity, from Herbert 
to Hume, have been seldom read. They made some 
stir in their day : during their span of existence they 
were noisy and noxious ; but, like the locusts of the 
east, which for a while obscure the air, and destroy 
the verdure, they were soon swept away and forgot- 
ten. Their very names would he scarcely found, if 
Lelsnd had not preserved them from obbvion. 

Cooslc: 
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The account whidi has been given of the secret 
but grand soutce of infideUty, may perhaps justly be 
extended to those also who deny the fundamentat 
doctrines of the gospd. 

In the course which we lately traced from nominal 
orthodoxy to absolute infidelity, Un jtarianism " is, 
mdeed, a sort of half-way house, if the expression 
may be pardoned; a stage on the journey, where 
sometimes a person indeed finally stops, but where, 
not unfteqnently, he only pauses f<x a while, and 
then pursues his progress. 

The Uuitaiian teachers by no means profess to 
absolve their followers from the unbending strictness 
of Christian morality. They prescribe the predomi- 
nant love of Ood, and « habitual sprit of devoftion; 
bat it is an unquestionable fact, a fact which they 
themselves almost admit, that this dass of religionists 
is not in general distinguished for superior purity et 
life; and still less for that spiritudity of mind which 
the ward of God prescribes to us, as one of the 
surest tests of our experiencing the vital power of 
Christianity. On the contrary, in point of fact, 
Uttitarianism seems to be restated to, not merely by 
those who are disgusted with the pecnliar dortrioes 
«f Christianity, bat by those also who are seeking a 
refuge &om the strictness of her practical precepts ; 



* Tbe Buthn n aware, thaE he may perhaps be censured for 
oonceding this tern) to the dasi of persons now in qnestion, unc* 
ortltodoi Chriitians equally contend far tbe unity of the Dirine 
Nature: snd it perhaps may bardly be a eufflcient excuse, that, 
it not being his otijecl particularly to refute the errors of tlnita- 
rlanism, be usee the term in its popalat sense, ratber tiian give 
needleiB offence. He thus guards, however, agwnst any false 
constnictiou being dratrn iram his use of it. 
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aad who, man ptrtiCukriy, voold eicape fi-ots the 
oUgiMiMi TrbiA the imposes on her «dtiei«titsv rMbfcr 
toiituui tbe dieaded cbug« of mgaiaiitj, ihan &I1 
in wkh ^be dcclming manneis of a disdpaudagfl. - 
-' Uidtananian, whcie it ns^ l>e supposed to pro- 
<Md from the uaderstaDdiDg rstfaer than fiom Ae 
^art» ii not unfisqaeiitfy produced 1^ a oOniiMed 
i^s of the difliculties, or,, bs tbey are t0nn«d, (be 
u^osaibilikles, wbkh ovthodox Chrietiiaity is nip- 
fotti to introlva. It is not our intenlion to enter 
ioto the controviarsy ;* but<it bi^ not be improper 
t*mliL« one reitisrh,'BS<ft guard lopenORsinwheoe 
way the a^wmmtalcf d>o UintariaBB-'tiMyb^ Kke^ 
to &U { : namely, that one gseat adnaoCage ' p«»tam^ 
by.Deitta^ and pvhajia una still greater 'degree ky 
Uiiitahanst in.thek wnAre with the Cbristian^tf- 
teaa, results &om tfaeireiy raraiuastance of tJielr bcia^ 
tbo assailahta. 11iey>uige what tl^ey state to be 
{Wwtta:ful.a>gtiii)entaAga]n3fethe'tnitb of tbe'dfuudft- 
aiflntal dortriDCsaf Cbnitfiaaoty, and U)«a eallvpob 
iiHin te fdtandoa them as pbats' no l(»ges < tCimUa. 
Buti they who Me c^qiosed to yiHd tft tbii^ lasnnlt 
Aould call ' to mind, that it has pleased Goi so Ut 
flstriblish the ooostitulioD of aUtbiogs, tjiai perplexr 
ing ^ffimllies aud'plhusihle' ohjettiinis- may bead- 
ducedsgkiitM the. aiostcstaUisbed' tenths;' sudii'fst 



* The auihor of this treatise bai, ; ince its pompletion, p^utttf 
a work entitJed. Cslrinism lind SociniaBiam eonip>r?d, ijA. 
Fuller, jiiv; and, wirhoucnfenncBO the pMwlitritiea afC^rin- 
Ign), be is happy to embrace this opportunity or eonTesBing thi 
higb obHgBtien wirich, iir bommDn Wirh all tbe friends of true n- 
ligion. be ov^f la ilwiauthai of diat,iiigbly valuabia publimliof^ 
for bis maBierly defence of the doctrines of Cbrwtianitj, and bis 
■cute Klatiiiai oTUie (^pmite MVOn. 
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iqstaiicej « the being of a Goi, and many othen 
bo^ ph^ical and moraL In all caaes therefore it 
becomes us, sot on a partia} view to reject any pro- 
poaitioD, because it is ttttended with difficulties; but 
to compare the difficulties which it involves, with 
those whit^ attend the altematiTe proposition which 
must be embraced on its rejection. We should put 
tg the proof the ^temativc proposition in its turn, 
and lee whether it be not still leas tenable than that 
which we are summoned to abandon. In short, we 
should examine drcumspectly on all sides; and abide 
by that opinion which, on carefuUy balancing all con- 
aiderations, appears fairly entitled to our preference. 
Experience, however, will have convinced the atten- 
tive observer of those around him, that it has been 
for want of adverting to this just and obvious prin- 
ciple, that tho Unitaitans in particular have gained 
moat of their prostyles from the Church, so far as 
argument has conb'ibuted to iheir success. If the 
Unitaiians, or even the Deists, were considered in 
their, turn as masters of the field, and were in their 
turn Utacked, both by arguments tending to disprove 
their system directly, and to disprove it indirectly, 
(by showing the high probability of the truth of 
Chnstiaoity, and of its leading and peculiar doc- 
trines,) it is most likely that they would soon be 
found wholly unable to keep their ground. In short, 
reasoning fairly, there is no medium between absolute 
Pyrrhonism and true Christianity; and if we reject 
the latter on account of its difficulties, we shall be 
■till more loudly called upon to reject every other 
system which has been offered to the acceptance of 
mankind. This consideration might perhaps with 



advant^ be more attended to than it b«s been, hj 
those who take upon them to vindicate the truth of 
our holy religion ; as many who, fiwn inconsideration, 
or any otha cause, are disposed to give up the great 
fiindamentaU of Christianity, would be startled by 
the idea, that, on tbe same principle on which tbey 
did this, they must ffive up the hope of finding any 
rest for the sole of their foot on any ground of reli- 
gion, and not stop short of unqualified Atheism. 

Besides the ckss of those who profetuedly reject 
Revelation, there ia another, and that also, itislo 
be feared, an increasing one, which may be called 
the cUas f^ hdf-unbelievers, who are to be found in 
various degrees of approximation to a state of abso- 
lute infidelity. The system (if it deserve the name) 
of these men is grossly irrational. Hearing many 
who assert, and msny who deny, the truth of Chri»- 
tianity, and not reflecting seriously enough to ctm- 
sidet that it must be either true or false, they take 
up a strange sort of middle opinion of its qualified 
truth. They conceive that there must be something 
in it, though by no means to the extent to whicii it 
is pushed by orthodox Christians. They grant the 
reality of future punishment, and even that they 
themselves, if grossly immoral, cannot altogether ex- 
pect to escape it; yet "they trust it will not go so 
hard with them as the churchmen state :" and, though 
disbelieving almost every material doctrine which 
Christianity contains, they by no means conceive 
themselves to be enlisted under the banners of infi- 
delity, or to have much cause for apprehension re- 
specting the final issue of their doubts. 

But let these men be reminded, that there ia no 
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niddle my. If they can be prevailed on to look 
into theii Bible, and do not m^e up their nuitds 
absolutely to reject its autharity, they must admit, 
that there is no ground whatever for this vain hope, 
which the^ saSer themselves to indulge, of escaping 
but with a slight measure of punishment. Noi let 
them think their guilt inconsiderable. Is it not 
grossly criminal to tiiSe with the long-suffering (^ 
God, to desfnse alike his invitations and his threat- 
enings, and the offer of his Spirit, and the predous 
Uood of the Redeemer ? Sure we are that this is 
the Scripture estimate of their conduct : " How 
shaD we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?" 
" It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, in the day of judgment," than for them who 
voluntarily ^ut their eyes against that full light, 
which the bounty of Heaven has poured out upon 
them. Iliese half-unhehevers are even more re- 
prehensible than downright sceptics, for remaining in 
^is state of careless uncertainty, without endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the truth or falsehood of revelation. 
The probability which they admit, that it may be 
true, imposes on them an additional and an undeni- 
able obligation to inquiry. But both to th«n and 
to decided sceptics it must be plainly declared, that 
they are in these days less excusable than ever, for 
not loiddng into the grounds and proofs on whieh the 
truth of Christianity is established; for never before 
were these proofs so plainly, and at so easy a rate, 
offered to the consideration of mankind. Through 
the bounty of Providence, the widely-spreading 
poison of infidelity has in our days been opposed by 
more numerous and more powerful antidotes. One 

[;.;hiM:..GOOgle 



of>tbei« hu bses alfeady pointed loat : an^it alwndl 
Wmattor of furtbn gratitaik to every wal CbristiMi, 
that io the veijr pUca oa whicii niadeni infid^y hti 
di^ayed tht staudud of victotyj a vmnut in Hn 
■frrice of reti^n, a man of tbe..ina«t jciUe disctm-: 
moat and profound rewarcb, has beeniaaed vf Iqr 
Providence to quell their triumph.* He.was aaw 
taken from ua ; but, fai^pilyfor him and for ourselTes^ 
not till he bad announced, that, like the Magi of okt, 
he bad seen the star of Christ in the eait, and had 
^'en down and worshipped him. Another should 
be mentioned with honour, who is porsuing tbe track 
which chat gtwat man bad pointed flut.| I' Hmcefotth 
let all objecton against C^riafianity* on the^rduBd 
of its bemg dis|ffotted by the oriental records, be. put 
tOctilenee. Tbe streng^ «f tbeir cause coKnstad .is 
th«ir ignormee, and in oui: owji, nS omntal learowg. - 
Tkey availed tbemeelvea for, a while «f our bain^iia 
a tfate<of darkneee j but.th^ligbt ofdayhaaat lengllt' 
brokon ia upMi us, and exposed to^st»ved>«iKitdBapt 
their Hjpeifiml ipflculationa. ' ' ;. . -i . 

}The iniiitttatiim of thiNe. unbeHcwn wonMb* 
less striking, if tb^ won abloaltagcdievitOi'dmUa** 
Chfistianityl ( and«ere.»trliberby.to roUtMpiiitb'liieii 
pr«teii8iona.ta its rewards, on conditlwof J)^ii£i«Zr.. 
empled from its pHnishmoatc. ' i But. that u not tbd - 
casflj theyimuat stand tbe ri^afgtbo.«Bcottafter,a«d. 
their eternal hiffiiiieaa of misefy-ia mispeoded ^upos 

■ It i» almoBt siiperf uoUB to itsle, (hnt Sic William Jonet. i< 
liei% meant, ii'hu. From the testimotij' borne to fin extrabrSihiirr 
(■letilsby Sirjohn Sboje. (now Lotd Telgmnouth.) in hti »A ' 
■ddVcBl to tlie Asiatic Societ]' oT Calmlta, appeals to have betn 
* anOfot most ettraordinuiy genius and utoniihing crttditlue^. '^ 

f Mr. Maurice. f-n^'. 
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tWisnie.^ "What must be die emotions of these 
IMA, on first opeiring their eyes in the world of spirit!^ 
aad bmng convinoed, too Iste, of the awfnt reali^ of 
tkelr impending ruin? May the mercy and tiie 
power of Ood atraken tfaeM fiom tbeii desperate 
skm^r, while lift is yet Spared,' and there is yet 
spaee for repentance ! 

Sect. IV. 

Advice suggested by the state of the times to trti* 

Ckrislians. 

'To those who mHj doserte the appellation of' 
ti^ 'Christians, nontch has been said incittent^y in 
tb« coarse of the present wdrk. ' It has faseD main- - 
tallied, (asd the propoeitioii will nM be-disptttedt^ 
•ny eoMid or experienced politician,) thM th^ aire 
always moat important members- of the comnunity. 
But ve maf boldly assert, tfaUtho^ neret wav * 
periodj Y^erein, more jnstly than in diepreeent, 
this could be affirmed of thenf;' whether the shna' 
tiiM of oat own country, in all its dreumsttoces, be 
eoMidered,' or the general state ef society in Europe. 
Let'thera en their part serhnisly weigh the impof 
tantstUtioBB which they fill, -and the vaiibos chitte* 
whieh'it now pecaKarly enfoives on^ them; <If ww 
conndt the most intelligent accoUiite of.fore^ 
counuries which have been recently pmblie^ed, and 



■ This argumenC is pressed wicti uncommon force in Pascal's 
Tlioughu on RelitjioQ, a work taigbJ; valuable, thpugb not ■■ 
erery part tu be uppruved, Bbouiidiii^ in particular witb thoi* 
deep views of leiigioi^ wUicti the ouDae of tu uitbor prepaid ii« 
to expect. 
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t tbtiD mth the repmta of former^ tnvellen, 
we must be convinced, that religion and the staodttd 
of morals ore every where (leclining — abroad even 
more npidly than in our own country. Bnt still, 
the progress of iireligion, and the decay of morals, at 
home, are such as to alann every considerate mind, 
and to forebode the worst of consequences, nnless 
some remedy can be applied to tbe growing evil. 
We can depend only upon true Christians for effect- 
ing, in any degree, this impoitaot service. Their 
system is that of our national churdi : in proportion 
therefore as their system prevails, or as it increases 
in respect and estimation frran the manifest good 
conduct of its followers, in that very proportion the 
chnrch is strengthened in the foundations, on which 
alone it can be supported, the esteem and attadi- 
ment of its members and of the nation at large. 
Zeal is required in the cause f^ reli^^on ; and they 
only can feel it. The charge of singularity must 
be incurred ; and they only will dare to encounter it. 
Unilbrmity of conduct, and perseverance in exertion, 
will be requisite ; but among no others can we look 
for those qualities. 

Let true Christians then, with becoming earnest- 
ness, strive in all things to recommend their profes- 
sion, and to put to sUence the vain scoffe of igno- 
rant objectors. Let them boldly assert the cause t£ 
Chriat in an age when so many who bear the name 
(^ Christians are ashamed of Him : and let them 
consider as devolved on them the important duty of 
serving, it may be' of saving, their country, not by 
busy interference in politics, (in which it cannot but be 
confessed there is much uncertainty,) but rather by 
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that sure and radical benefit of reBtoring the infiuenee 
of religion^ and of raiaing the Ktandard of morality. 

Let them be active, useful, generous towardi 
others; manifestly, moderate and self-denying in 
themselves. Let them be ashamed of idleness, at 
they would he of the most acknowledged sin. When 
Providence hlesses them with affluence, let them 
withdraw from the competition of vanity; and, with- 
out sordidneas or absurdity, show by their modest 
demeanour, and by their retiring &om display, that, 
without aflnctiog singularity, they are not slaves to 
fashion ; that they consider it as their duty to set an 
example of moderation and sobriety, and to reserve ' 
for nobler and more disinterested purposes, Uiat 
money, which others selfishly waste in parade, and 
dress, and equipage. Let them evince, in short, a 
manifest moderation in all temporal things ; as be- 
comes those whose affections are set on higher objects 
than any which this world afibrds, and those who 
possess within theu own bosoms a fund of satisiac- 
tion and comfort, which the world seeks in vanity 
and dissipation. Let them cultivate a catfaoUc spirit 
of universal good-will, and of amicable fellowship 
towards all those, t£ whatever sect or denranination, 
who, difiering from them in non-essentials, agree with 
them in the grand fundamentals of rdi^on. Let 
them countenance men of real piety wherever tb^ 
are found ; and encourage in others every attempt to 
repress the progress of vic^ and to revive and dif- 
fuse the influence of religion and virtue. Let tbelt 
earnest prayers be constantly offered, that such en- 
deavours may be successfiU, and that the abused 
long-suffering of God may still continue to us the 
invaluable privilege of vital Christianity. 
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Let them pray coatmuAllj for tlieir country in 
this season of national difficulty. We bear upon ui 
but too plainly the marks of a declining empire. 
Who can say but that the Governor of the tiniverse, 
who declares himself to he a God who hears the 
prayers of his servants, may, in answer to theit io- 
tercesfdons, for a while avert our ruin, and continue 
to m the fulness of those temporal blessings, which 
ia such abundant measure we have hitherto enjoyed?* 
Men of the world, indeed, however they may admit 
the operation of natural causes, and may therefore 
cotifesB the effects of religion and morality in pro- 
moting the well-being of the community — may yet, 
according to their humour, with a smile of compla- 
coDt pity, or a sneer of supercilious contempt, read 
of the service which real Christians may render to 
their country, fay conciliating the favour and calhng 
down the blessing of Providence. It may ^ipear 
in their eyes an instance of the some superstitious 
weakness, as that which prompts the terrified inha- 
bitant of Sidly to bring forth the image of bis tutelar 
■aint, in order to stop the destructive ravages of ^tna. 
We are however sure, if we believe the Scripture, 
that God will he disposed to favour the nation to 
which his servants belong ; and that, in fact, such as 
they have often been the unknown and uahonoured 
instruments of drawing down on their country the 
blessings of safety and prosperity. 

But it would he an instance in myself of that very 
false shame which I have condemned in others, if I 
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vere not boldly to avow my firm persuaaion, that t9 
the decline of JReliffion and Morality our national 
difficuities must, both directly and indirectly, be chiefly 
ascribed ; and that my ofdy solid hopes for the well~ 
being of my country depend, not so mufli an herjleets 
and armies, not so much on the wisdom of her rulers, 
or the spirit of her people, as on the persuasion, that 
the stin contains many who love and obey the gospel 
if Christ ; that thHr intercessions may yet prevail j 
that for the take of&ese. Heaven may still look upon 
K* with an eye of favour. 

Let the prayers of the Christian readei be also 
offered up for the success of this feeble endeavour 
in the service of true religion. God can give e&et 
to the weakest effi>rt ; and the vriter n ill feel himself 
most highly honoured, if, by any thing whidi he has 
written, a single feDow-creature should be awakened 
Stom a false security, or a single Christian, who de- 
aerres the name, be animated to more extensive use- 
fblness. He may seem to have assumed to hiraself 
a task which he was ill qualiBed to execute. Ht 
fears be may be reproached with arrogance and pre- 
sumption for taking upon him the office of a teacher. 
Yet, as he formerly suggested, it cannot be denied^ 
that it belongs to his public situation to investigate 
tlie state of the national religion and morals; and 
that it is the part of a real patriot to endeavour to 
retard their decline, and promote their revival. But 
if the office in which he has been engaged were les« 
intimately connected with the duties of his particular . 
station, the candid and the liberal mind would not 
be indisposed to pardon him. Let him be allowed 
to oSbr in his excuse a desire, not only to discharge 
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a duty to his countiy, but to acquit himself of nhaL 
he deems a solemn and iudispeDsable oUigstioQ to 
hia acquaiutuice and fiiends. Let him allege the 
unaffected solicitude which he feels for the wel&ie 
of bis fellow- creatures. L«t him urge the fond wish 
he gladly would encourage, that while in so lai^ 
a part of Europe a false philosophy has been pre- 
ferred before the lesstais of Revdatiou — ^while infi- 
delity has lifted up her head wilfaaut shame, and 
walked abroad boldly^ and in the face t£ day — ^while 
the practical consequences are su<^ as mi^it be ex* 
pected, and licentiousness and vice prevail without 
restraint, — here at least there might be a saoctuny, a 
land of religion and piety, where the bloBsii^ tf 
Chiistiani^ might still be enjoyed; where the name 
of the Redeemer might still be hoDOured ; where 
mankind might be able to see what is, in truth, 
the religion of Jesus, and what are its blessed eSects ; 
and whence, if the mercy of God should so ordain it, 
the means of religious instruction and consolatian 
might be again extended to surrounding countricft 
and to the world at large. 
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ABUSE of tbingi, unbimesB of arguing from it against tlieir 

use, 145. 
AcceptaiKt with Ood, commonly prevailing notiona respecting 

it, 177—182. 

— Scripture, and Church of Eogland, doctrina retpeccing 
it, 182— 1B4>. 

— practical coniequences, of commoD noticDs reapecting i^ 162. 

— true doctrine abdicated from objection, 186. 
Addiion, quoted, 257. 

Afficiiani, of their admiuion into religion, ISO. 

— their admisBioD into religion reuonable, 150 — 1S&. 

— true teat and measure of them in religion, 155—156. 

— in religion, not barel; Bllowable, bat highly neeeatuj, 158 — 
162. 

— our Saviour the just object of tbem, 162, 163. 

— objection, that they are imposuble toward* an invisible Being, 
discussed, 163—172: 

— little excited by public misfortunes and why, lfi& 

— towards our Saviour, apecial grounds for them, 17& 
-> divine ud ptomiaed for exciting Aem, 170, 171. 

— our statements respecting them in reli^on, verified by facts, 
173, 174. 

— religious, St Paul a striking inftance nf them, 154. 
AmtUian, votaries oS, 219, 22a 

Amiatle tempers, discussion, respeclioft 273 — 2M. 

— substituted for religion, 273, 274. 

— value of, estimated hy the standard of men reasoa, S76. 

— ialse pretenders to them, 276. 
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JmiMt tempen. ml nitnie, wbcn not snmi 
877, 27a 

— precmrioui nmtura, ST7 — 879. 

— vtliw or, on Cbriitian principles, SSI, ESS: 
~ life, ChriMiin'i moit eo, 886— S88. 

— Cbrtottao* urged to tbU, £86—29). 
-^ its juBtpraiic, 293. 

— ' apt to decnve ui, SM, 295. 
jfyflaiuc, d«»ire o^ imir«nfU, 811 — 84St 



Balmgtim, tbe levereod Mattbew, 35L 
BaiaolaKt, true Cbrialfui, its exalted Mtare, 38B. 
Bamn, Laid, qnoEed, SSi. 

Cahuna^, coMidantiom wbicit racancila tlia Cbiiitiaii . t 



Clarify, tun, wtut, and its Btark*, 497, 408. 
ariiliniif, ritai, KWiwi al, would iorigonta duireb evtabliab- 
ment,39a 

— Tittl, tlone tuiKd to lower orderit SOOi 39)> , 

— the commoii lystna. Uielf so calladt 401. 
->■ tbe «Beat pttriotiBB, 380— SS6. 

— tttae.wwld, il* b«ae atxae, 480. . .,... 

— not a glooiBjr service, 422—428. 

— nluMiow comtwtible will^ 4£3— 48& 

— its solid texture, 428. 

—. Benenl, what so called, 4S9— 431. 

— true, requires incessant watcbfulness and c*re, 431^433.': 
—Mata in wUcb it find* w^ 183— 186> 

— its present critical cireumstancei, 381 — 366. 

— reduced to « ^tem of ethics, proob of tbU. 36^ 371 — 374. 

— cauMs which have tended to produce neglect of her peculiM 
doctrines, 364—368. 

■— peculUr dectrinei of, taucbt by the oddest divide* wi highest 
dignicsriee of tbe English Church, 369, 370. . . 

— peculiar doctrines graduHllf (alien into neglect, 371, 378. 

— sad sfinptomg of its tow state among us, 374 — 376. 

— otgectioi^ that tmr sjwtem o( it too strict, sUtcd and ansirertd, 
376—379. 
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OuvUanily, vital, iti happy influence on temporal irelt-beiDg of 
commuDitieB, 379, 38(X 

— not hostile to patriotum, 381 — 383. 

fram ill enentiil nature, peculiarly adapted to well-lMing of 

commDnitiei, 386 — 38S. 

— vital, can alone produce these effects, 388. 

— excellence <rf it, in eome paiticuIarB not commonly noticed, 
347—355. 

— general itaie o( in England, 358. 

its tendency to promote the well-being of political commnni' 

ties, 358—38% 388, 389; 

— hot raised the geoeral aCandud of practice, 360, 361. 

ticbene in prosperity, and flouriehea under persecotion, 361, 

368. 

— peculiaritiea of, naturally elide into disuse, 364i, 365. 
Otritiiani, true, dutiea eapedally incuoibent on them in theia 

times, U6—15a 

— should pray for their country, 448. 

their prayers entreated for the tucceas of this work, 449. 

ready made, who eateemed such, 415. 

Teal, bow different from nominal, 310 — 312. 

life illustrated by figure of a traveller, 3IS — 3I4b 

Comniim, Bouse of, proves inord'mate lo»e of worldly glory, fiif. 
Coiuuffticy between Christianity' a leading doctrines and practical 
precepts, 336— 346. 

— between Christianity^ leading doctrines amongst each other, 
34& 

between Chriitiani^'e practical precepts amongat each othar, 

34&-SS2. 
Coniael, necesBBry to produce any interest in our affections, 106 — 

170,174. 
CorrupliMt of human natnre, common notions of it, 107—109. 

oFhuman nature, Scripture account of it, !Oft lift 120, 

ofhuman nature, arguments auggeated in proof ofit, 110 — 117. 

.:.: of Iieathen world, and striking instance of it, ill, IIZ. 

— of savage life, 118—113. 

— proof of it, ftamiahed by the state ot the Christian worid, 
113-117. 

-iDf the ta 
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Cerrvplim, bmBsn, id fraeiBl ehcti wlien nilfcrtd ti 
without restraint. IIB, lift 

— buman, flrm groundi on which it resti, 187. 

— (nunui, practice mei of the docCrine, I£8, 389. 
CmrpeT'i Tati recommended, note, 339^ 329. 

— quoted, 34a 



D^ctive conceptions genetill; prendiing conceraiDg inportance 
ofChrittiuritT. 93— 97. 

— coDceptiooB concerning humaD cormption, 1D7, 108. 

— coDceptiom eoneemiii^ tbe evil ipirit, 121. 

— coDceptiom concemiog the doctrines iriuel] re^>ect our Sa- 
viour and the Holy Spirit, 136—139. 

— conceptioni concerning the msani of acceptance with God, 
1 77—184. 

— conceptions prevailing coneeming practical Cbiietianlty, 194 
—198, 210—300. 

— conceptions of guilt and evil of nn, 301— SOS. 

— fear of God, 307, 309. 

— BenEe of the difflcultr of getting to heaven, SOS— 312. 

— love of God in nocninal Chnatiani, Sll — 316. 

— love of God, proofs of it in noninBl Christians, 314 — 3I& 

— conceptions, geaeral, coneeming peculiar doctrine* of CliTis- 
tianitf , 336. 

— conceptioni of pecoKtrities of (^risliaiiity, pnctini roisehiefs 
from them, 327—329. 

Beplki of the things o( God ; and our proneneas to ^unge into 

them, 133, 134. 
DtmiatTiai to God, du^ of it, 800— 204^ 206— SIO^ 8la - 
Diinpaled and indolent, claea of, 216— 2la 
j[>u(tfHl>Dn, seems Co 'have prersiled in the antediluvian world, 

307, 308. 
Dodiri^^t Semona on Begeneration, refemd to, note, 176. 
BveBing, ita gilill^ &c. 253—255. 



r, innocence ot considered, 102 — 106. 

rel^ious, ia England, hotvetrcraMtaneed, SSB, S0& 



desire of, universa], 841. 
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Eitimation, romman luiguige concerning it, the eSecu of tbe 
Una al it, ard [be Mtnre of tfae pawioii, S43— 245. 

— commendalJont of it qneilioaid. 845. 

— essential defects o( inordinate kwc of it, explained, E4iO — 246. 

— love o^ Scripture lessods couceriiing, 246— Ssa 

— value of, analogouB to ricbes, 251. 

— love of, common nodons respecliag tc, 251 — 253. 

— proob of our actleiaeBti Teipecting it from House of Con- 
moDs, 252. 

— proofs of our statement! rcipeetii^ it from duaUuig, 253 — 255. 

— real nature of inordinate love of it, 256 — 258. 

— true CbriEiian's coDduct respecting love of it, 258—265. 

— true modes of guanding against esoeisivs love cf it, 265 — 26S. 

— advice to (he true Cliristian respecting love of it, 96&— £73. 

— love oi, beat modcrued bj bumilitj aod cluritf, 271. 

— true ChriBtian'a tempei respecting it, 272. 

JMI ipirii, tbe esittence and agency not contiarf to reaaoa, 

121— 12a 
Batenul actioas aobstituted for habits of mind, 229, 230. 



Faith, Christian's life, a life oE, 231—233. 
Familia, two, the ligbleoas and the wicked, 306— 30a 
Ferguson, the liialorian, 386. 

Fuller' I Calvinism and Sodnianiim compared, note, 440. 
FtindameiUal pncticsl distiuetioti between systems of nominal 
aod leal Christiana, 233, 234^ 246, 247. 



General tone of morals, ChriMianity has laiaed it, 197, 196. 

— established by consent in every country, 359 — 961. 
Geneva, the effect of theatres, note, 318. 

Gtoomy eervice, false charge that we make Chrietiatiity auch, 4SS. 
Glory, true and false, what properly so called, S17. 

— mietaiies concerning it, 247, 248. 
Good-hearled joung men, term misapplied, 405. 

— young men, the title disproved, III. 
Gratitude, true signs of, 141, 142. 
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Batit of mind forgotten in KligiMi, 22S— Sil. 
Arnvniy-MtiuMneu, belt promoted by being modi eoKTCtMat 

witb peculMT docldnes of CtariXiMiilr, 3Ut 345. 
Mtfy ^irit, Seriptore doctrine ctnconing, 136, 175, 176. 

— popnl^ notion* concerning, \i&, IlL 
BomauT, TbIm notions respecting it, 856. 
Somt, Dr. quoted, 151b 

HiauUI^, bfst enroimd b; peculiar dectiinet of Chrutiuiity, 33*. 

— the ground of Cliristiau gncee, S4t. 

— eicdient pnttied effect* o( S7I. 



ifnamet of Chritfiuit)', cmduod, S7, 96. 

— criminal, 96, 99. 

Imporlmce of Cbrutianit;, inadcquaEe conc^Uon* genenlljr em- 
Mttwoed of it, 93—106. 

— of Chriitiuiitf, pn>o& of tbo inmdeqonte ideM gUMiallj enter- 
tained of it, 93—97. 

— of Christianicj, ideaa of it given bjr tbe Holjr Scriptuiei, 
100—108. 

— of ChriBtianit]*, beU enforced bj pecoliai doctrinei of Chrii- 
tianiEf, 33a 331. 

Inetiuuien^ of tht world's practical *r«tem, 340—351. 
Indifference about Chriitiuiitjr, gennally prevalent, 10£. 

— general towards our Saviour, proofs of, 139^ 140; 
Ii^dditg, common progress of it, 434^ 44a 

— ■ diseue of the heart more than that of Che undentandin^ 
437. 

Innoeeni foung women, term how misapplied, 405. 

— foung women, the title disproved, 411. 

InttUecival attainmeDts, rated below moral, b; Chriatianity, 



— low degree of excellence witbin onr reach, 353. 
Janet, Sir William, a champion for Chriatianity, 444. 



lenyon. Lord Chief Justice, commendations of| 397. 



Xof^Hi^, cmnmon, concerning the importance of Chii*tiaBily,9T. 
— concerning bumwi corruption, 107—109. 
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tani-vage, common, conMrnine- afFeetions toward!! our Saviodr, 
and Holy Spirit'a operations, 1*3 — 144. 

— concerning terms of Kcceptance wttli God, 177 — 181. 

— concerning mode of relaxing the strictness of Chrietian pre- 
cept, 225— SSS. 

— conceriiing buman judicatures, £96. 

— concerning amiabte tempers and useful lives, S7& 

— common to people desirous of repenting, SOS. 
Learning, votaries of, 220. 

L^e, Christian, illustrated under Sgure of a traveller, 312. 

— Christian's, a life of (aitb, 231—234. 

Liturgy, bad effects to be feared from its disuse, 392, 393. 
iLfuci, several mentioned, 432. 
Lose, true signs of it, 139, 140. 

— of Ood, its esaential cbaracters, SOS, SOS. 

— of Christ, justly to be expected of us, 16^ 163, ITO, 171. 

— means of exciting: It, 167, 16& 

— of God, defective in nominal Christians, S14s 315. 

— o( God, proofs of its being defeetive, 316 — 3I& 

— of fel1oiv>cieatures, nomioal Christians defective in, SIS — 9S1, 

— of rellon-creatores, true mmke of, SSI— 884^ 

— erf God, best enforced by Christianity's peculiarities, 336. 

— Christians to cultivate tbis grace $ltoye all others, 4>19, 4S0. 

— its excellent cfFects in the tnie Cbristfan, 4Sa 

— of fellow-creatures best enlbcced by peculiar doctrines, 330. 
XimiBiandard of practice generally prevailing;, 195, 196,211 — 929; 
Lmcrr classes, not un9t that true doctrine of acceptance should 

be stated (o tbem, 186. 



M'Lamin, his essays and sennoBS referred to, 176, 190 — 192. 

Maurice, Mr. a defender of Christianity, Ml. 

Haximi, which prove bnman eomption, 1 15. 

Hedium, religions, almost tMt, 224^ 

ilUton, quoted, 135. 

iforai attainments rated above intellectnal, by Chciatiatiity, 353. 

— attainments, how much more we can excel in them than in 

intellectual ones, S53. 
Moravum, commeodatioii of, 140. 

Natitrat condition of man without Cbiinianitr, 191— ISGi. 
U 39 
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^(Kiirr, euential, oF true piutical CbnBtianitj, 884. 
Ntceitits, eieuBe on tha plea of, stited and ■nswered, 139 — 135. 
— apponeuC on the ground of, hoir belt opposed, 130, 131. 
Natnitud and tmI Chrittiin, distiaction between tbem moat ini' 

portant, 401. 
JVowb, proTc bow peculiarilieB of ChriBtiuiity hare (alien into 
acBlect, 372—374 



Olgectiimt Bgainit the Teligioui affections tonsrda Christ, and 
agaiiut the operations of the Holy Spirit, 144s lUi. 

— agsiiuC liaiian BCcounttbleneas, diacuaaed, ISS — 136. 

— against the religious affectiona lowarde Cbriit, and against the 
operations of the Hoi; Spi^i^ diacueged, 146—174. 

Ovigrmnine vices miatalien for fonaking IheCD, 40fi — 416. 
Oaxn, Dr. lefeired to, 362, 370. 



Poles, Dr. his defence of Christianitj noticed, 376. 

Partiality in the religious views of nominal Chrietians, 313 — 215. 

Particular, Christians must not fear to be so when required by 

dutj, 359, 860. 
PatcaCt Thougbta referred to, note, 340. 
— Thoughts recoiD mended, M5. 
Feeviiar doctrines, use of, in promoting humilitj, 339, 340, 

in promoting mcHlerBtiou in earthly pursuits, 34(^ 341. 

in promoting chserfulneis in suffering, 311, 34S. 

in promoting confidence in danger, and patience in suffering, 



in promoting heavenly- mi ndedness, 34i4, 345. 

— doctrines, demand our utmost attention, 1S7 — 100. 

— doctrinea, use of, 334. 

— doctrines, use of, in enforcing importance of Cbrrftlanity, 



doctrines, use of, in enforcing entire surrender to Ood, 335. 

doctrines,useof, in enforcing guilt of sin, anddreadof punith- 

ment,33S, 336. 

lin promoting love of God, 336, 337. 

in promoting love of fellow-creatures, 33S> 

pUJMopitjf, epicuriim and atudsm, 1S2. 
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PUamre, the tne Cbrisdui flndi in nlrgion, £33—835. 

PUamrei of true religion, 422 — 13a 

FoSey, miBtakeD, o( compromiie wJCb iffiTnomUtf, 396, 397. 

Polithed state of socUtj no securit]' against pn^iMB of immo- 
ral it;, 393— 395. 

Pnliiicai good effecu tnto the prevtlence of ChrisCianity, » 
above described, 379—391. 

— good effects from revind of ritftl Christianity, 391, 398. 

— bad effects from its fDitfaer decline, 392; 393. 

— haippineaB of a Christian nstion, 379, 380. 
Pomp and parade, votaries of; 818. 

Poor, tbe more favourably circumstanced as to religion, IBft, 387. 

Pope, tbe Poet, teferred to, 386. 

Poptdar notion*. concerning o«i Saviour and the Holy Spirit, 

13S— 1*0. 
Practical hints on importance of Cliristiaoi^, lOS^ 106. 

— on human corruption, 129. 

— on mode of dealing with a certain descripticm of iafidels, 130, 
131. 

— on the means of exciting our affections towards our Saviour, 
191—193. 

— hints respecting love of estimation, SflS — 273. 

— respecting amiable tempers and useful lives, 286 — 886. 

— to naturally sweet-tempered, 267. 

— to naturally rough and austere, 288 — 291. 

— to true Christian, when engaged in hurry of worldly sflun, 
293—299. 

— to persons desirous of repenting, 328 — 331 . 

— respecting uses of peculiar doctrines of Cbiisttani^, 334 — 3W. 

— for revival of religion, 395—400. 

— to various descriptions, 401 — 417. 

— to Bucli as, having been hitherto careless, wish to become true 
ChriBtians, 411— 42a 

— to some who profess their ftiU Msent to fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, 429—433. 

_ to Sceptics and Unitarians, 43^— 448. 

— to half-unbelievers, 442 — 445. 

— to true ChristiauE, from state of timei; 445 — 458. 

— Christianity, chapter on, 194—347. 

— Christianity, prevailing low views of it, 1S4 — 198. 

U2 



Caid^Ic 



Practiced Christianitr, its re&l itrictneu, 198— SOO. 
_- ile true nature, 200—801 

— charged on all, nitliout exceplion, in its full strictaeBS. 805 — 
209. 

— Diiscbiefe of neglect of peculitiitiei of Christiiinity, 326. 

— dtsCinction, fundamental, between ejSXma of nominal and 
real Christiana, 326— 3S9. 

— precepts of Chiistianily, moit ezceUent, 257. 

— lue of peculiar doctrines of Cbristianitr, 333, 334^ 
PrtvaiRr^Xoyi views oE practical Christianity, proob oflheni, 195. 

— inadequate sense of peculiar doctrines of Chiistiuis, 327. 
ProbatioTi, notion of, disproves prevailing sfalem of religiuo, 

340—3*8. 
iVoo/of Christianity's divine or^in, 355—357. 
PuTitam, many of iheit writings recommended, 370. 



BtUgicen, pracdcal hints for its revival, 395 — 400. 

— the only true support in trouble and peril, 42S. 
Repentance, advice for such ss are disposed to, 414i — 4S0. 
Reputation, true Christian's conduct respecting it, 258 — 273. 

— true Christian preserves, without overvaluing it, 25(t-~264. 
RichaTdion mentioned, 374. 

Robertson, Dr. censured, 374. 
RmiOeau, school of, 300. 



Sceptiaem, natural history of it, 4i34 — 437. 

Sceptics and Unitarians, advantages they have in attacking Chri^ 

tianity, 440—44,2. 
Scripture doctrine, importante ot, to Christianity, 100 — 102. 
— ; doctrine concerning human corruption, 107 — ISO. 

— doctrine concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit, 136, 137. 
Self-deception, frequent sources of, 401 — 414. 

— another common kind, 429—432. 
Self-examination, helps in, 401—403. 
SetJUhness of common practical religion, 214—220. 

— the disease of political societies, 284. 

— peculiarly counteracted by Christianity, 88&— SSS. 
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StntitUity, exquiaite, how little truly TBlmlile, and bow different 

from true pTw;li(;Bl benevolence, 299, 300. 
Senaualiiti, clam of, 216, 217. 
Sin, hoiT spoken of in Scripture, 305. 

— defective conception b oF, 301 — 303. 
Sinceiiiy, false notion of, 103— 10& 

— true, nbat, 105, lOS. 
Sint, no little one*, 304. 

— little, nbat accounted lueh, 303. 
SraUk, Dr. Jdam, 168, 283, 284^ 375. 

SoatHe Jenym, bis View of the internal Evidence of Cbtiitlanitj 

referred to, 98, 377. 
S^ihittry with wbich religion is eipluned away, 22& 
Stage, the, proof from its being frequented by nominal ChriittMit 

of their defective love of God, 316 — 318, 324—336. 

— proof from, illustrated by political apology, 318. 
StalMet, religion made a set of, 225, 226. 

Sterne, strongly censured, 300, 301. 

SIriclneu of true practical Christianity, 197, 198. 

— of our Bystem objected to, ae not suited to the state of (lie 
world, 376, &c. 

— the charge refuted, 376. 

Sunday, hints for its employment, 235—238. 

— common modes of unhallowing it, 237, S3a 
Supreme regard to be set on God, 152, 206—221 
Smji'i Tale of a Tub, quoted, 227. 

Taite, votaries of, 280. 

Temper!, Christian, not eullivated, 230— 21a 

— respecting human estimation, 258_264. 

— respecting calumny and disgrace, 264^ 265. 

— when too much immersed in worldly business, 296 — 299. 
Thealre$, Parisian, 318. 

ThtairKul entertainments prove defective lore of God, 316 — 318, 

— prove defective love of our neighbour, 31 7. 

— illustrated by political an^ogy, 318. 

Unbeheveri, bait, « class of them, 442. 
aitcharitablmeu, wbat faltely so Called, 407, iOi. 
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Cooi^lij 



UnilarianUm often rasulta from Mme cmuaes u absolute «Ceptr- 

cism, 439. 
Uteful lites, diaeuBsion concerning, 273—275, 

— eubatlEuted for religion, 274.. 

— value o^ eatiniBted by standard of mere reason, 279 — 2B1. 

— real worth o^ on Christian principles, 2S1, S82. 
^ life, the Cbriatian'g life tbe moat so, 386, 887. 

— Christiana urged lo, 386. 

— life, ita juBt praise given to, 291, 292. 

— apt to mislead ua, 293, 294. 

Vice, some one altvafs excused, 405, 406. 

Vices, out-growing or changing them, mistaken for fonaldng all 

eins, 405. 
Vulgariii/ in religion, as to language, to be expected &om vulgar 



W/^aUh, votaries of, 318, 319. 

Women, more disposed than men to religion, and uses to be made 

uf this, 409, 410. 
— exalted office assigned to them, 410. 
Witheripoon, note, 371. 

Yntth, simplicitj of, mistaken for religion, 408, 409. 
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